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FOREWORD 


In many Parliamentary assemblies it is customary for the first meeting after a general 
election to be presided over by the oldest member, the doyen d’äge. This graceful practice 
was no doubt uppermost in the mind of the editors of the proceedings of the Conference 
on Chios when they proposed that the preface should be contributed by someone whose 
archaeological connections with the island go back to 1938. I am most grateful to them 
for this privilege. 

To be invited to write on the subject of Chios is more than a privilege. It becomes a 
pleasure, not only because it is one of the most beautiful ofislands but because of its great 
significance to history, art, and literature. Nothing can equal the splendour ofits debut 
on the world stage as the birthplace of Homer, the first and sull the greatest of European 
poets—for in a preface it is permissible to take one's private opinions for a run. I am glad 
that the deep-seated Chian tradition has been reinforced by the authority of Professor 
Wade-Gery, whose pupil I was at Oxford, and that it is benevolently regarded by a fair 
number of modern scholars. 

The papers devoted to Homer at the conference are witness to the continued interest 
in ‘the blind man of Chios’; in one of them Professor Rhomaios traces back the origins of 
the local stories about him to a respectable antiquity. If you go to Volissos even now you 
will be told that he lived there and at Vrontados his name has for many centuries been 
continuously though erroneously associated with an open-air Archaic sanctuary. The 
conference itself met in the splendid modern institute, the pride of the town of Chora, 
whose name is the Homereion. 

Two other writers, who would be sufficient to establish the fame of some other island 
less favoured by the Muses, are duly honoured in these proceedings: Ion and 
Theopompus. Ion probably regarded himself as fortunate to live in what he did not 
know was the fifth century Bc; but for the sake of his fame with posterity he was unlucky 
in finding himself a contemporary of Sophocles and Euripides. The Alexandrians 
relcgated him to the second eleven of Attic dramatists and the Byzantines decided not to 
preserve him. In the ingeniously eloquent paper by Sir Kenneth Dover printed here he is 
at least rehabilitated as a philosopher and credited with inspiring the form of the 
Platonic dialogue. Theopompus is a much less attractive character and the best that 
could be said of him was that he was as readable as a good journalist. 

In the visual arts Chios can claim some delicate ceramics, a pair of sculptors in the 
Archaic period, and an outstanding Classical gem-carver. I am sorry—if I may be 
permitted to give one further short run to a personal opinion—that no effort was made to 
claim the four horses of St Mark's ın Venice for Chian art. The only written evidence 
from Constantinople, before the Venetians looted them, states categorically that they 
were brought from Chios by Theodosius II. This unique provenance is unlikely to have 
been invented. 

The history of Chios, with the notable exception of the massacres of 1822, appears to 
be one of almost unparalleled prosperity. The causes of this may be sought not only in the 
fertility of the island but in the spirited intelligence and industriousness ofits inhabitants. 
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By the end of the sixth century sc, as Professor Carl Roebuck makes clear in his paper, 
they had formed a wealthy and populous community whose citizens were skilled in 
seafaring and commerce, politically stable, and courageous in war. It 1s a character 
which they have maintained for two and a half millennia. The Chians have always been 
moderate in their politics and avoided extremes. They have also shown themselves 
adaptable in difficult circumstances. Under the Ottomans, for instance, no other 
Christian community was so favoured, partly because of their monopoly of the mastic 
which was in great demand in the Seraglio. In the Greece of today they enjoy an almost 
Aberdonian reputation for cautious sobriety and for commercial talents. In Britain they, 
and the people from the adjoining Oenussae islands, are particularly prominent among 
the shipping community, for their seafaring skill has stayed with them and flourished 
down the centuries. The Chian community in London, which was first established 
shortly after the massacres of 1822 and in part as a result of them, has retained a strong 
attachment to the island home of its ancestors. Many benefactions attest their patriotic 
munificence. 

The connection of the British School with Chios began with Winitred Lamb’s 
excavations at Kato Phana in 1934. In 1938 Edith Eccles excavated the Neolithic cave 
under the church at Ayio Gala; in the same year I spent five months ın the island from 
March to July making a preliminary survey of sites that the School might consider 
excavating. Because of the Second World War that was not possible until 1951-5, when 
Sinclair Hood and John Boardman carried out a series of excavations at Emporio in the 
south-east of the island. ‘These uncovered an Early Bronze Age fortified settlement, an 
archaic town and sanctuary, and a late Roman basilica and fortress. The results are of 
the greatest importance, in particular because they illuminate an extremely obscure 
period of Ionian history. They have contributed both to the cultural heritage of Chios 
and to the reputation of the British School. It should be recorded that all these activities 
from 1938 onwards were subsidized by Dr Philip Argenti, a member of the London 
Chian community, whose other benefactions include the Argenti Museum in Chora and 
the publication of many scholarly works on the history of the island. 

My final privilege and duty is to explain the circumstances of the conference and to 
express the gratitude which the participants feel towards the organizers. It took place in 
the Homereion Cultural Centre. This is a magnificent building in the central square of 
Chora, the capital of the island. Itis built of marble in a fluent modern style well adapted 
to its site, with a conference room equipped for simultaneous translation as well as a 
theatre, a library, and exhibition galleries. The whole institution was a gift to the people 
of Chios made by Michael Xylas (1900-82), a leading Chian shipowner. His widow, 
Stamatia Xylas, has continued to carry on her husband’s work. She has been assisted in 
it by her daughter and son-in-law, Matrona and Nicholas Egon; the participants had 
reason to be grateful to them for their tireless attention to the details of organization and 
for the entertainment provided. They are also indebted to John Boardman, the 
Chairman, to Jenny Richardson, the Secretary, and to Vasilios Lambrinoudakis, who 
was in charge of the arrangements made in Athens. 

Besides the generous hospitality of the Xylas family there was the pleasure of being in 
Chios in the month of April, when the wild tulips are in flower under the olive-trees. I 
have called Chios one of the most beautiful of islands, but I ask myself whether my 
memories of forty-seven years ago may not perhaps be illuminated by a light that derives 
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most of its intensity from the passage of time. So let me finish with a quotation from the 
diaries of a young Irishman, the Earl of Charlemont, who visited Chios in 1759; they 
were not printed till 1984 after lying two centuries in manuscript: 


l cannot quit this island without indulging myself with a few words respecting its incomparable 
beauty. Ihe centre of it is wholly occupied with a very high mountain, the roots of which are 
partly cultivated with corn, cotton, mulberries and vineyards, and partly covered with wood, 
above which the summits rise in the most romantic terms, consisting of nothing but bare rocks, 
and mixing their massy tops with the incumbent clouds. From its foot to the seashore is an 
mchned plain, thick planted with the most luxuriant orange, lemon and citron groves, 
interspersed with numberless country houses, built of hewn stone, neat, elegant and designed 
with taste. Nothing indeed could be more enchanting than our prospect at leaving this island. 
The sun shone bright. The mountain was illuminated. The orange groves and villas, for the space 
of thirteen miles on either side of the city, appeared as one continued village interspread with the 
most beautiful gardens, contrasting the wood and the rocky mountain which rise behind them, 
and form the most inimitable background. 


SIR DAVID HUNT 
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HEROIC AND UNHEROIC 
IDEAS IN HOMER 


J. GRIFFIN 


THe fad is a heroic poem, in which all the main characters are of noble rank; the Odyssey 
is more all-embracing and can take seriously the good swine-herd Eumaeus, beggars and 
bards, the loyal and disloyal maidservants of Odysseus, and even the undistinguished 
sailor Elpenor (‘none too valiant in battle, and not very firm in his wits’),' who gets 
drunk, falls off a roof and breaks his neck, but is given a touching scene in the 
underworld. Several whole books of the Odyssey are passed in the swine-herd’s hut, and 
the poet dwells with affection on his simple life, his dogs, and his reminiscences. 

But I do not intend to deal simply with some characters in the poems who are peasants, 
and others who are heroes. My subject is the mixture, in both poems, of heroic attitudes 
and assumptions with others which seem to be of a different sort. Sometimes the effort of 
maintaining a consistently high tone seems to relax for a moment, and something much 
humbler suddenly peeps through; sometimes we can see that the heroic really is very 
closely akin to something much humbler, and that only the careful selection ofan angle 
of vision, a perspective, distinguishes them. 

In discussing these attitudes it will be instructive to take into consideration the world 
in which the characters move. The Homeric heroes live in a world containing palaces 
and treasures. They wear armour and attach great importance to acquiring it. [hey give 
and receive presents, They are hospitable and pious, with regular customs and rituals in 
eating, bathing, sacrificing to the gods. Their world 1s one of many kings: all are 
independent, but in some sense Agamemnon is supreme. An effort of imagination was 
necessary to create and people such a world. Sometimes the attentive reader can see 
traces of that imaginative effort, and also of the realities which lay behind it. That will 
prove to be true not only of the presentation of the physical setting of heroic life, the gold 
and the bronze, the wealth and the poverty, but also of the attitudes of the heroes; and of 
their attitudes not only to what might be called material or economic matters, but even 
to the deepest and most clearly ‘heroic’ questions of honour and fame, of life and death. 

I shall begin with the question of royal palaces. Ihe Homeric epics are of course set in 
the past, and the poet repeatedly tells us in the Krad that in those days men were 
different—bigger and stronger than they are now. The epics must have reached their 
final form towards the end ofthe dark period which followed the destruction of what we 
call the Mycenaean Age. In those centuries there remained a memory that once things 
had been very different: Mycenae was rich in gold, Tiryns and Pylos were mighty cities, 


' Od. 10. 552. 
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and the king of Mycenae was in some way a great king, lord over the others. Their own 
style of life was humble: the great cities were sacked, the population had fallen, contact 
with the high cultures of Asia was lost for a time, living was hard and poor. It is not 
surprising that they did not really understand what that earlier time was like, or how it 
worked. 

We find a couple of touching examples in the Odyssey. In book 4 the young 
Telemachus and his friend Pisistratus, Nestor’s son, come to the palace of Menelaus, king 
of Sparta, and find him celebrating the wedding of his son and the betrothal of hıs 
daughter: a scene of festivity. The two young men appear and stand at the door, waiting 
to be invited in. A trusty steward informs Menelaus of their arrival: “lwo strangers are 
here: they look like scions of Zeus. Shall we tell them to unyoke their horses or send them 
on to another host?’* Menelaus is shocked by the crude suggestion, and the travellers are 
called in. Ihe palace overwhelms Telemachus by its splendour, and he whispers to his 
friend “Look at the flashing of bronze in the echoing house, and of gold and electrum and 
silver and ivory. The hall of Zeus on Olympus must be like this'.5 We surely detect the 
two sides of the poet's mind here. He has given his historic King of 5parta a magnificent 
palace, which shines like the sun or the moon; but he is anxiously aware that in real life 
the arrival of two unexpected guests may strain the resources of a house intolerably. The 
humble dark-age reality 15 unmasked; as it is again, later in book 4, when we read that 
the local guests who come to dine with King Menelaus have to bring their own food and 
drink: 'the guests went to the palace of the king; they drove along sheep and carried the 
wine that cheers the heart, and their well-dressed wives sent wheaten bread'.* Not very 
grand. 

Things are not very different at the luxurious court of the Phaeacians. These fantastic 
people are closer to the gods even than ordinary heroes. The palace of their king 
Alcinous is a wonder to behold, shining like the sun, with doors of gold, pillars of silver, 
and on either side of the entrance gold and silver dogs, living and immortal, to guard the 
house. Odysseus is lost in admiration of all this splendour, as well he might be.5 And the 
Phaeacians load the hero with gifts, ‘bronze and gold in plenty and woven garments, so 
much that he would not have brought home as much from Troy, even if he had brought 
his whole share of the Trojan booty’.” And yet here too we get the same bump: as 
Odysseus leaves, the king says to the Phaeacian nobles, ‘Come, let us each give him a 
great tripod and a cauldron; afterwards we in turn will recoup by collecting from the 
people. It is hard if one man has to give without repayment." The opulence is that of 
fairyland, and the poet lets his imagination loose; but also present to his mind is the 
urgent question of the cost. Heroic generosity is one thing, but the humbler 
circumstances of reality cannot be prevented from showing, in the care taken not to be 
too much out of pocket. It is worth remarking that a very similar combination of 


* Od. 4. 26-9: ‘Shall we send them on?’ airov dé ap adoxoı kadkırprndepvor émeurov. 
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opulence and frugality marks both Sparta and Phaeacia: that suggests strongly that it is 
wrong simply to delete in either passage.? 

In the Fiad the heroic level is much more steadily maintained than it is in the Odyssey. 
But a celebrated episode there, too, shows a resemblance to those I have been discussing. 
In book 6 the great Achaean hero Diomede, at the height of his unstoppable prowess—in 
book 5 he has fought with gods—comes face to face with Glaucus the Lycian. ‘Who are 
you?’ asks the scornful Diomede. Glaucus in reply tells him the long story of his heroic 
ancestry, from the mighty Bellerophon. He begins his speech, however, with a moving 
declaration that the generations of men are like those of leaves, here today and gone 
tomorrow; and although he ends by saying that he is a hero and will fight, we are surely 
meant to think that his hopes, and his chances, are not good against Diomede. But they 
do not fight. Diomede recalls that his own grandfather entertained Bellerophon, and so 
their grandsons have a hereditary connection. “Let us not fight each other; but let us ex- 
change our armour, so that all may know that we are friends’. They shake hands, and the 
exchange is made. The poet comments drily “Then Zeus took away the wits of Glaucus: 
he gave golden armour for bronze, the value of a hundred oxen for the value of nıne’.? 

What are we to make of this celebrated episode? We observe three things: Diomede is 
the greater hero, he proposes the exchange, and he profits from it. Diomede made a good 
thing ofit, and the poet takes pleasure in his success. Is that heroic? Well: not in the same 
sense as the career of Achilles is heroic, who cares nothing for the treasures offered to him 
by Agamemnon. But it is surely wrong to take a completely cynical view.'” The scene is 
also a chivalrous one; and such things as sceptres, cups, armour, acquire special value, in 
Homer, by passing through the hands of heroes and kings. It is not simply a matter of 
cash. There is not such a jolt as there is in the two passages in the Odyssey. 

I turn back to the royal palaces for a moment. In the Odyssey we observe that visitors 
arriving at a king's house are 1mmediately given a bath: the luxury of the bath, with 
attendants and oil and soft towels, 1s dwelt upon repeatedly. It is one of the things which 
Odysseus really missed on his wanderings. But when he finally gets home, im disguise, 
although Penelope says that in the morning he shall be bathed and anointed, all he 
actually gets is his feet washed: again the ideal conception of the heroic age fails 
completely to hide the humbler facts of reality.” 

Let us turn back to the position of the king. Agamemnon is ‘more of a king’ than the 
other commanders at Troy; he is ‘higher’ and ‘more kingly’; he rules over ‘many islands 
and all Argos'.'? Generally speaking, in the /fad ‘Argos’ means only a part of the 
Peloponnese, but sometimes ‘Argives’ is used of all the Greeks; and so too Agamemnon’s 
kingdom, very narrowly limited in the Catalogue of Ships, seems at other times to 
include the whole of the Peloponnese. Thus we find a man from Corinth obliged to join 
the expedition on pain of a ‘grievous fine’ if he refused, and a man from Sicyon buying 


8 "There is reason to believe that our text is mutilated’, '' Baths: e.g. Od. 4. 48. Odysseus missed them, Od. 8. 
Page, loc. cit. on Od. 4.621; ‘the lines belong toa reworking 459. Promised a bath, Od. 19. 320; his feet washed. Od. 19. 
(retractatio)’, Von der Mühll on Od. 13. 3 ff. 387 ff. It is worth remembering that the word for *bath- 
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10 As Horace does, Serm. 1.7.18: luxury. 
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exemption by giving Agamemnon a particularly fine horse.'? Agamemnon is In some 
sense supreme, but when Achilles threatens to desert the expedition and sail away home 
all he can say is ‘Go on then, run away; I don't ask you to stay for my sake’.’* His 
supremacy is curiously bodiless, and he seems usually more like the first among a 
confederacy of equals than an emperor. Like the uncertainty about royal palaces, the 
uncertainty about the position of the king derives, surely, from the fact that in the real 
world of the poet's own time there were no great kings, only local barons whose style of 
life was pretty humble; but that the idea persisted that once there were greater, richer, 
more powerful rulers. Now, the imposing citadel of Mycenae, and the wealth of gold 
found in the graves there, show that this was indeed, in some way, true. But Mycenaean 
society wasin reality highly centralized and bureaucratic, with scribes keeping elaborate 
records in writing: in the illiterate dark age such a society was simply unimaginable, and 
the attempt to aggrandize the local baron to the scale of a ruler of all Greece has 
produced a super-baron in the Agamemnon of the had. That is important, because the 
quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles must be insoluble; and it is insoluble partly 
because the constitutional position is unclear.'> The gap between splendours remem- 
bered and imagined on the one hand, and much humbler things on the other, led to some 
far-reaching and important consequenees for the poems, besides uncertainty about the 
size of royal palaces. 

In the Fiad there is much talk of booty, of stripping the armour of the slain. That isa 
mark of honour and triumph. Hector prays that his son may grow up to be a mighty 
warrior: ‘may he earry home the gory armour of an enemy he has slain, and may his 
mother's heart rejoice'.'? Hector himself exults wildly when he succeeds in winning the 
armour of Achilles by killing Patroclus. Now, we saw Diomede making a successful 
speculation of the chivalrous gesture of exchanging his armour with Glaucus: going well 
beyond that, we find warriors hanging back from the fighting in order to strip the slain 
‘and take the greatest quantity of armour back to the ships’.'7 Such attitudes ofeconomic 
calculation contrast sharply with the straightforward heroie one. And we observe that 
although Homer allows many of the Achaeans to be killed in the poem, he will not 
permit a Trojan to succeed in winning an Aehaean's armour. The only exception is that 
Hector does, for important reasons of the plot, get and wear the armour of Achilles: and 
there Homer makes a point of having Zeus tell us that Andromache would never take 
that armour from his shoulders—that is, that he was not to live long enough to wear it 
home.'* The Achaeans got it back in the end. | | 

Warriors who hang back to collect valuable booty remind us of another tension in the 
had. Warriors are often said to be ‘insatiable for battle’, ‘servants of Ares’, ‘raging like 
wolves’, ‘lover of war’. But constantly it is clear that both sides would prefer not to have 
to fight. Agamemnon and Hector both utter terrific threats to slackers, and Nestor shows 
his wisdom by putting reluctant fighters in the middle of the ranks, so that they have no 
choice about fighting.'? For the characters, as for the poet, heroism does not come easily. 


'3 Corinthian, /£ 13. 664; Sicyonian, 7l. 23. 296. '? Hector's prayer: II. 6. 480. 

ne, 17 Jl. 6. 68, ch 13. 347. zo 
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We have seen something of the giving of presents, with Alcinous and the Phacacian 
chieftains agreeing to pass the hat round to cover the cost of goodbye gifts to Odysseus. 
Ihe receiving of presents is also very important in the Homeric poems. We have only to 
reflect that the quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles was over the taking away ofa 
piece of booty, that book 9 of the Ziad, one of the high points of the poem, deals with an 
attempt to molhfy Achilles by offering him lavish gifts, and that in the last book the final 
resolution of the plot is brought about by Priam’s journey to Achilles by night, to bring 
the gifts which will ransom the body of his son. Achilles rejects the gifts in book 9, a 
decision which none of his friends can understand.?? When he does resolve to return to 
battle, Agamemnon offers to produce the promised gifts, but Achilles replies only ‘As for 
the gifts, you may give them duly, if you wish, or you can keep them yourself; but now let 
us turn to thoughts of battle’.”' When old Priam finally brings the ransom for Hector, 
Achilles does not look at 1t, but he takes from the waggon of treasure two robes and a 
tunic to wrap the corpse in, before he gives it to Priam.?? Achilles, that is, consistently 
shows a superiority to the idea of possessions. That marks him off from other heroes— if 
Agamemnon knew you were here, your sons would have to pay three times as much 
ransom for you’, says Hermes to Priam.?? 

Achilles, tragic and passionate, 1s the most heroic of the heroes, and his superiority to 
avarice is part of that. Even in the /liad we have the notably unromantic statement that 
Paris carried off not only Helen but ‘many treasures’ with her.?^* Odysseus is very 
different. We have already seen that the poet is himself concerned that his hero shall not 
be out of pocket for his wanderings, and that the Phaeacians give him 'as much and more 
as he got at Troy’ but lost. Odysseus is very much concerned with possessions, in a way 
which sometimes embarrassed later Greek writers. Here is an extreme instance of this. 
When the Phaeacian king says that Odysseus will be sent on his way home in the 
morning—-he must wait till then, despite his eagerness to be gone—the hero replies that 
he would wait for a year, if the king promised him rich presents: ‘It would be mueh better 
for me to come home with full hands, and I should be more respected by all those who 
might see me on my way to Ithaca’.”? We think of Penelope, weeping in her lonely room, 
and the speech strikes rather chill. But Odysseus himself expects her to sympathize. 
When he speaks with her in disguise, he tells her not to cry: her husband is near at hand, 
in the rich country of Thesprotia. 'He brings with him many fine treasures, as he begs 
through the land. And he would have been here long ago, but he thought 1t more 
profitable to acquire many possessions by begging as he travels over the world: so truly is 
Odysseus skilled in tricks for gain above all men. No one can rival peu 

Even in the poem Odysseus is found mercenary and unheroic by one character. In 
book 8 the young men of Phaeacia put on an athletic show, and Odysseus is invited to 





20 Why does Achilles reject Agamemnon's gifts? 7L. 9. 23 Il. 24. 654, 687. #4 Jl. 22. 114-16, cf. 7. 363. 
515 (Phoenix); 9. 636 (Ajax). Phoenix actually says that if ?5 Od. 11. 355 
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join in and show what he can do. He declines, and one of the young dandies cries No, 
you don't look like an athlete. . . but like a man who travels up and down with a ship, a 
sea-captain, of traders, with his mind on his freight and the care of his merchandise anda 
quick profit. No, you don't look like an athlete.'?? This is a deadly insult, and at once 
Odysseus gives a speetacular sample of his prowess, throwing a heavier weight a greater 
distance than any of the Phaeacians had managed to do; but I think we feel that the 
charge was rather uncomfortably close to the truth. The generous heroism of Achilles 
has given place to something much closer to the tight-fistedness of Hesiod: or even (a 
comparison actually made by one of the ancient commentators) to a money-loving 
father in a comedy. 

On a rather different line, still concerned with presents, I point to a remarkable one 
which is among the prizes offered by Achilles at the funeral games of Patroclus. On the 
whole the prizes offered are properly heroic: tripods, horses, women, talents of gold; but 
for the shot-putting event he produces ‘an unwrought mass’ of iron, with the words: 
‘Even if his lands lie far off, this will suffice for his use for five rolling years; no ploughman 
or shepherd will need to go to the town for iron. He will have it by him- Thais 
interesting in several ways. First, it is not a ‘heroie’ sort of prize—an unworked lump ofa 
useful raw material. Second, on the whole the Homeric poems are careful to present the 
heroie world as one in which men used not iron but bronze. Thirdly, ‘the town’ exists, 
and is the place where things are to be bought. The real, contemporary world ofiron and 
towns and trade has dramatieally invaded the heroic world of bronze and rustic 
simplicity. Such a breach underlines the consistency with which the stylization of the 
poems is normally maintained. 

One special sort of treasure should not be omitted: I mean women. A daughter might 
bring in a handsome dowry, and so we find alphesibotat ‘bringing in oxen’, as an adjective 
for girls and polydoros ‘of rich gifts’ for wives. Both Alphesiboea and Polydora were 
actually names for girls in myth, as were Eriboea, Polyboea, Polymele. One could also 
make a profit by disposing of other women than daughters. The first prize in the 
wrestling at the Funeral Games of Patroclus is a tripod worth twelve oxen, but the 
second prize is a woman skilled in handiwork: ‘her value was tour oxen .>° The old 
housekeeper Eurycleia, we read in the Odyssey, originally cost Odysseus’ father no less 
than twenty oxen.?' That is not a very high-minded or glamorous way of looking at the 
question of women, and we observe that Homer is careful never to obtrude it into the 
foreground when dealing with female charaeters who are important in the plot. We do 
not hear what Hector had to pay for the hand of Andromache, or Odysseus for the hand 
of Penelope, and the two heroic husbands speak to their wives in ways quite 
incompatible with any such crudity. But it i5 striking that with minor characters this 
eminently unromantic motif can form part of a passage of the deepest pathos. 

In book 11 of the Fiad, Agamemnon kills a young Trojan named Iphidamas. He lived 
safely out of the war, with his grandfather in Thrace, and was newly married; but he 
came back to fight for Troy, and there he was slain. ‘So he fell and slept a sleep of bronze, 
pitiable, fighting for his people far from his wedded wife, of whom he had no pleasure, 
though he paid a great price for her. First he gave a hundred oxen, and he promised a 
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thousand to follow . . .'.?* This is a genuinely moving vignette, and the figure of the 
young bridegroom is pathetic: but the poet also means us to feel that an added pathos 
comes from the fact that he had paid so high a price for his bride. We find a similarly 
artless touch in book 5, when Diomede slays the two sons of Phaenops. He was old, they 
were his only sons, ‘he had no other to whom to leave his possessions’. Their death ‘left 
their father lamentation and grief, and distant kinsmen divided his estate’.33 There is a 
simplicity about this which is touching: the poet is aware, and expects us to understand, 
that the death of the two sons would not have been so grievous had there been surviving 
brothers to inherit. But that earthy attitude is the opposite of the high tragedy of Priam 
when he loses Hector. He has plenty of sons left, but compared with the son he has lost 
they are nothing, as he brutally tells them. The personal grief for Hector, an 
irreplaceable individual, *will drag me down to Hades': he *was not like the son of a man 
but like the son of a god'.?* The Odyssey, too, can rise above economic considerations in 
an impressive way, but in line with the general character of the poem it is less bleakly 
tragic and closer to being sentimental. When Odysseus meets his mother's ghost in the 
lower world, he asks her ‘How did you die? Was it ofa disease?’ ‘No,’ she replies: ‘It was 
my longing for you and your counsels and your gentleness: that it was that robbed me of 
my hiess Clearly the fact that a direct heir was still in existence in the person of 
Telemachus was no consolation for that grief, any more than it was for the misery of 
Odysseus’ father Laertes, who ‘was grieved most for the death of his wife: that plunged 
him into old age before his time’.3° 

The episodes I have been considering show clearly two sorts of emotion and two 
pictures of what is really important and moving in the world. On the one hand, a hard- 
headed appreciation of economic interest: on the other, a humanity which transcends 
that in favour of unconditional, absolute attachment and loyalty. I started with women: 
let us return to them for a moment. The sturdy Hesiod, at the same date, had a pretty low 
opinion of the sex. ‘He who trusts a woman puts his trust in thieves’ is a typical 
observation: and again ‘they live with men as drones live with hard-working bees’.37 
This sort of misogyny is characteristic of a peasant society. It is not, of course, the normal 
attitude expressed in Homer, and ladies like Andromache, Arete, Penelope and 
Nausicaa are treated in a chivalrous manner. But still there are moments when we get a 
whiff of it. In Odyssey 15 Athena is anxious to start T elemachus on his journey home from 
Sparta. “Your mother is on the point of remarrying’, she tells him, ‘and she may make off 
with some of your possessions without your consent. You know what the heart of a 
woman is like: she wishes for the prosperity of the man who marries her, and as for her 
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first husband and her children by him, she forgets all about them.”3° Ever since antiquity 
scholars have been shocked by the coarseness of this speech, especially as a comment on 
the virtuous Penelope. We can put beside it a notorious utterance of Telemachus in book 
1. Athena comes to him in disguise as he sits despairing. She tells him that he is very like 
his heroic father, and gets the disheartened reply ‘My mother indeed does say that fam 
his son, but I don’t know; no one was ever sure of his own begetting. But I wish I were the 
son of somebody else. . ”.3 We can, if we like, account for both these utterances by 
saying that they both express the callow cynicism of the inexperienced Telemachus, 
Athena in book 15 expressing his own secret fears. But we can also say that the suspicious 
and ignoble misogyny which was common enough in Greece—apart from Hesiod we 
can point to the laboured anti-woman poem of Semonides of Amorgos—has made an 
occasional appearance in a body of poetry which in principle, and in general, rises above 
it. 

The next subject I shall talk about is the myths themselves, and the ambiguity which 
really exists in them between high heroism and much homelier things. Heroes, let us start 
by observing, may be shepherds. Paris was minding the flocks out on the hılls when the 
three goddesses appeared, to be judged in their beauty contest. Apollo himself served as a 
shepherd for King Laomedon, who did not even pay him.*? It is natural to refer to a king 
as ‘shepherd of the people’. To be a shepherd was to face dangerous wild animals, and 
many heroic exploits concern fights with lions or wolves which attack the herds. The 
shepherd thus overlaps with the hunter, and hunting we know is a royal or aristocratic 
sport—but also a practical necessity. A splendid simile describes a whole village banding 
together to hunt a rogue (oiyrns) lion.’ Odysseus got the famous scar on his leg when as 
a boy he joined his grandfather and his kindred in a boar hunt on Mount Parnassus;* 
that was just sport, but the hunt of the Calydoman Boar was undertaken from necessity, 
since the monstrous boar was uprooting fruit-trees and ravaging the crops.* As hunter, 
then the hero fulfils an important role in ordinary social life, as well as achieving a 
‘heroic’ exploit. 

On the other side of herding comes rustling. Again, a common enough crime in real 
life, but also a heroic deed. Heracles fought with such enemies as the three-bodied 
monster Geryon for the sake of cattle; Nestor tells of his great deeds in a full-scale war 
between the peoples of Pylos and Elis duei BonAactn, over the theft of herds—cattle, 
sheep, pigs, goats, and horses.** The victorious Pylians took booty of ‘50 herds of cattle, 
50 flocks of sheep, as many droves of swine and herds of goats, and 150 horses, all mares 
with foals’. Fhe Hrad on the whole keeps such flatly practical motives for war in the 
background, but we see how natural the connection is, when Achilles in {had 1 tells 
Agamemnon that ke has no motive for fighting against Troy. He is doing it to please 
Agamemnon: ‘they have never driven away my cattle nor my horses, nor ravaged my 
crops; between them and Phthia there are many misty mountains and much sounding 
sea’. And when Athena encourages Odysseus to fight the suitors and not be 
disheartened by their numbers, she promises him: ‘Even if fifty companies of men stood 


35 Od. 15. 18. 3 Od. 1. 215. 40 Fl, 21. 448. audi Bonkaoin... 
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round us, eager to kill, even so you would drive away the flocks and herds of them all’.4° 
‘Driving away their flocks and herds’ is simply equivalent to killing them, the two actions 
are so automatically connected. 

As herdsmen and rustlers are intimately linked, so are the ideas of heroic naval 
expeditions, piracy, and trade. There are traders sailing about the world; they may go in 
for a little slave-dealing and piracy, like the traders who kidnapped and sold the child 
Eumaeus.*’ There are also regular pirates. When Telemachus and Athena land in Pylos, 
Nestor asks them: ‘Are you sailing on trade or are you pirates, who wander over the sea 
risking their lives and bringing ruin to strangers?’4® The question has a certain naive 
charm; but we see how little compunction a man might have in declaring himself a pirate 
when we read the stories which Odysseus tells people about himself. In book 14 he tells 
Eumaeus that he is a Cretan, an illegitimate son of a wealthy man, a fighter and a leader 
of raiders: ‘nine times did I command men and ships to attack foreigners, and I took 
great booty...and I was feared and respected among the Cretans’, he adds, 
revealingly. But in the end a raid on Egypt was a disastrous failure.*? In his own person 
he tells the Phaeacians that ‘From Troy the wind carried me to the Cicones, to Ismarus: 
there I sacked the city and slew the men, and we took the women and much booty and 
divided it up among us.’5° If we ask whether that is a heroic or a piratical exploit, clearly 
there is no real distinction. ‘Sacker of cities’ is a title of honour for the greatest heroes, 
Achilles and Odysseus; what is heroism for the doers 1s piracy for the suflerers, and to 
Hector the Achaean expedition against Troy is no more than a Viking raid (‘these dogs 
brought here on their black ships by evil fate’).>' It is important for the Miad that the 
Achaeans are attacking Troy, not just to fill their pockets, but for the sake of Helen and 
because the Trojans started it; but the background of raiding and looting 1s never far 
away. 

At the beginning we saw that the Homeric poems waver in their conception of the 
powers and position of a king. I now develop that point further. Sometimes a king or 
hero is very clearly only a big farmer. They have names like Echepolus, ‘Owner of 
horses’; Boucolion, 'Oxherd'; Eumelus, ‘Rich in sheep’. It is a touching detail that the 
Trojan prince Pandarus left his horses at home when he came to war, ‘lest they be short 
of fodder in the crowded city’.5* Heroes feed and harness their own horses.?? they do not 
leave it to grooms, just as queens (and even goddesses) work at the loom themselves 
making clothes. In the Odyssey Odysseus boasts of his ability to do all the work of a 
farmer. ‘I could beat you at reaping, or at ploughing,’ he tells the arrogant suitor 
Eurymachus: ‘and also I fight in the front rank’.°* No separate military aristocracy here! 
A good man is a husbandman and a warrior. 

The demands of poetic stylization tended to make the heroes more exclusively heroic, 
and certainly the Agamemnon or the Achilles of the //ad cannot easily be imagined 


46 Od. 20. 49. 47 Od. 15. 415. lehnen 5 fE 9202. 
49 Od. 14. 199 fl. 53 []. 5. 271, Anchises fed his horses himself; /l. 24. 265, 
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reaping or ploughing. But as the Odysseus of thc Odyssey constructed his own 
bedchamber and bed, with stones and timber and inlaid metal,5? so we hear (more to our 
surprise) that the dandy Paris of the Jad also built his own house with a team of 
craftsmen.5® And the simplc, regular actions of farming life are so close to the poet's heart 
that he is happy to use them as comparisons in his most elevated similes. The dreadtul 
scene of men being slain on both sides in battle is like a cornfield when the reapers cut a 
swathe on either side; the menacing fires of the Trojan host encamped on the plain at 
night recall the stars the shepherd sees as he sits by his flock; close hand-to-hand fighting 
across the battlements is like a dispute between two neighbours over the boundary 
between their land.? 

When the poet succeeds so brilliantly in uniting warfare and agriculture, the heroic 
and the everyday, the gulf between them is abolished. I have talked of the two sides as 
being opposed to each other. In some ways that is true, and sometimes we are aware of a 
gap between them; but some of the noblest passages in Homer succeed in reconciling 
them into one. The warrior is the husbandman in arms, the farmer 1s the warrior at 
home. That harmony comes out when Homer needs to tell us the time. In Jiad 11 the 
Achaeans are held in level battle by the Trojans all morning: but, says the poet, ‘At the 
hour when a woodcutter makes ready his meal, in the glens of a mountain, when his 
hands are tired with felling trees and his heart desires food, then did the Achaeans by 
their valour break the Trojan columns.® And again, ‘When the sun turned to the time of 
unyoking of oxen, then the Achaeans had the better of the battle... 7.59? There is no 
incongruity between the two spheres. 

At asupreme moment in the Odyssey, when Odysseus is yearning for sunset so that he 
may depart from Phaeacia for home, Homer feels no indignity in comparing him to a 
weary ploughman: ‘As when a man yearns for his supper, when all day long his two dark: 
oxen have dragged his plough through the fallow field: welcome to him is the setting of 
the sun, that he may go to his supper; his knees tremble as he goes; even so was the sunset 
wW Enc to o *» That moving simile is a reconciliation of the two worlds, and if 
we contrast the fuller humanity of the Homeric poems with the unrelenting dignity of 
Virgil or Milton, we see that it is one of Homer’s strengths that while he sometimes raises 
his heroes into a transfigured world of pure heroism, yet he never forgets that at bottom 
there is no contradiction, and no impassable gulf, between heroes and peasants. 

50 too, in the more tragic spirit of the fad, Sarpedon bases the obligation to heroism 
on the practical rewards and privileges he enjoys. “Why arc we rewarded by the Lycians 
with seats of honour, with flesh and with cups of wine? Why do we possess rich estates? 
Because of all that we must fight in the front rank . . . so that our people shall say “Our 
kings are not inglorious. They eat and drink of the best, but they are brave and fight 
among the foremost.” ''*' Privilege and status are seen in the most solid form possible: 
food, wine, land. In that specch Sarpedon accepts the danger of death: ‘All men must 
die, let us die bravely.” We shall see him killed four books later, and his corpse, 
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unrecognizable in dust and gore, fought over by the two sides.°? That acceptance goes 
with a highly realistic form of the idea of noblesse oblige, in a supreme illustration of the 
nature of heroism. Without the black soil no flowers can grow; and the tragic flowering of 
heroism, too, grows directly from the fertile earth. 


62 Ht 16. 638. 





HOMER’S USE OF 
ACHILLES’ EARLIER 
CAMPAIGNS IN THE ILIAD 


O. TAPLIN 


WHEN Nestor and the others, on their return from Troy, reached Lesbos, they had to 
decide whether to cut across the open Aegean to Euboea, or to keep to the safety of the 
coast down and round Chios (Od 3. 168-72). Chios is not very far beyond the wide 
domain of Priam, as it was back in the days of his prosperity. Bounded by the Hellespont 
to the north, Phrygia in the east, and Lesbos in the south (X. 24. 543-6), itis this area 
that Achilles has been ravaging in a series of forays before the fateful day that Chryses 
comes to ransom his daughter. | 
In ancient no less than modern times the correspondence of these campaigns with 
geographical and historical reality has been an almost obsessive topic. Furthermore, 
since the Cypria told something of these raids, there has been much discussion of the 
consistency between the versions and of their priority.’ Itseems to be almost a penalty for 
Homer's greatness that attention is diverted from his poems to peripheral issues such as 
these, however fascinating. I intend to pay close attention to the Fiad, and to consider 
how Achilles’ previous campaigns are used within our poem. I offer this as an illustration 
of what I believe to be the case on a far greater scale: that the motifs and events of the 
Iliad connect in complex ways and accumulate significance through their connections.’ 
Achilles gives a tally of his campaigns in the course of his superb reply to Odysseus in 

book 9: 

Supeka dH aov vgvat modes dAdraf’ dvÜparmov, 

melos à Evdera dpa xara Tpoinv épiBwAov 

Tawv €x Tagéwy «eua, ToAAG Kat €afAa 

e£eAdunv, Kai mévra dépov “Ayapéuvove darov 

"Arpeiön' 0 à’ Grade uevwv mapa vnuat Üoga: 

deEdpevos Ota malpa Sacdaxeto, moÀAa à Exeorev. (9. 328-33.) 


But I say that I have stormed from my ships twelve cities 


* The translations in the text are taken from Richmond (Wiesbaden 1960) 284-91. For a combination see E. 
Lattimore, The Iliad of Homer (Chicago 1951). Bethe, Homer, Dichtung und Sage MY (Berlin 1927) 69-73. 

' For geography and history see, e.g., W. Leaf, Troy * The model for this method remains W. Schadewaldt, 
(London t912), esp. 242-52, who coined ‘The Great  fhasstudien (and edn. 1943, reprinted Darmstadt 1966), 
Foray’ (in contradiction of the fad; see 1. 163, 9. 328 fE). though he does not touch on this particular topic. Xe iS 
For the Cycle see, e.g., W. Kullmann, Die Quellen der Hias discussed by K. Reinhardt, Die has und thr Dichter 

(Göttingen 1961) 50-7, but from a different angle. 
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of men, and by land eleven more through the generous Troad. 

From all these we took forth treasures, goodly and numerous, 

and we would bring them back, and give them to Agamemnon, 
Atreus’ son; while he, waiting back beside the swift ships, 

would take them, and distribute them little by little, and keep many. 


In the epitome of Apollodorus (3. 33) we are given (inevitably) most of the twenty-three 
names; but even within the /liad there is adequate confirmation of Achilles’ complaint— 
the same complaint as he was making back in the initial quarrel (cf. 1. 158-08): 
whenever the Greeks sack a city, Agamemnon does none of the work yet keeps the lion’s 
share of the booty. We can put together quite a catalogue of these places. There is Thebe 
below Mount Plakos, the birthplace of Andromache— 1 shall return there. Then, on a 
single expedition, presumably over land, Achilles ravaged Pedasus and Lyrnessus (2. 
688-93, 19. 59-60, 295-6), and for good measure took the cattle of Aeneas from the 
pastures of Ida (20. 89-93, 188-94). Among the victims of sea expeditions were Tenedos 
(11. 624-5) and Lesbos (9. 128-30 almost = 270-2, 663-5) .? 

The takings from Lesbos included a rich haul of beautiful women. When Agamemnon 
inventories his gifts in book g, he includes seven of them: 


Swow Ò Era yuvaixas apupova €pya tövias, 

Aecoßidas, ds ore AéaBov étinripévny EAev avros 

e£eAdunv, at Karr evinwy dra yuvarca@y. (9. 128-30.) 
I will give him seven women of Lesbos, the work of whose hands ıs 
blameless, whom when he himself captured strong-founded Lesbos 
I chose, and who in their beauty surpassed the races of women. 


Achilles’ complaints of book 1 are thus confirmed by Agamemnon himself; but Achilles, 
far from being satisfied, takes this as adding insult to injury. 

This is not the occasion to take on the whole question of why Achilles rejects the 
Embassy. One factor, however, may be that he detects that, for all his gifts, 
Agamemnon’s personal attitude towards him has not changed. This is revealed, above 
all, by the fact that Agamemnon has failed to come in person. For us, the audience, it is 
also clear from the last four lines of his speech (9. 158-61), lines which Odysseus 
diplomatically fails to pass on. And within the list of gifts there is, I suggest, an 
uncomfortable over-emphasis on women. Not only will Agamemnon return Briseis 
intact, he will throw in the seven beauties from Lesbos.* When Troy is sacked Achilles 
can pick the twenty most delectable Trojan women (barring only Helen), and he can 
select whichever he fancies of Agamemnon’s three daughters to be his wife (134-48, 
almost = 277-90). I here is the barely suppressed taunt that Achilles should be happy as 


3] hesitate to add Scyros {see 9. 666-8) since that is 


1 Odysseus shows, I think, some sensitivity to this point 
outside Priam’s domain. See G. L. Huxley on ‘Iphis and 


when at 276 he slips a placatory äva£ into Agamemnon's 


the Dolopians of Skyros’ in GRBS 16 (1975) 245-50; but 
Huxley does not note that Scyros isin Diod. 5. 79. 2 only by 
emendation. For a case in favour of Scyros on the mainland 
opposite Lesbos see U, von Wilamowitz, Dre Hias und Homer 
(Berlin 1916) 446. An ancient scholar invented a Scyros 
near Troy (Sch. 9. 668a Erbse). 


l. 134. I see, however, that a similar point made by Douglas 
Young is dismissed by M. D. Reeve as ‘fanciful’ at CQ 22 
(1972) 1 n. 7. (I donot, by the way, share Reeve’s concern 
to establish ‘primary’ and ‘secondary’ passages since I take 
it that Homer thought about, and rehearsed, and per- 
formed his poem many times over many years.) 
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long as he has plenty of women: and that is to miss the whole point of why he took offence 
at his deprivation of Briseis in book 1.5 

, Achilles rejects Agamemnon's seven women from Lesbos, but he still has one of his 
own, When the other Greeks have gone and Phoenix has been tucked in, Achilles and 
Patroclus go to bed: 


avrap AxiAAeUs «90€ puy@ KAcoins eómikrov: 

THO apa mapkaréAekro yur}, T)» AcaBó0ev Hye, 

QópBavros Buyarnp, Aiounôn xaAMmápnos. 

[Iarporkos à” évrépmbev éAé£aro: map Ó' dpa kai To 

This ébluvos, THY oi möpe dios "Axıddevs 

LKvpov éÀwv airetav, Evunos mroAccÜpov. (9. 663-8.) 
But Achilleus slept in the inward corner on the strong-built shelter, 
and a woman lay beside him, one he had taken from Lesbos, 
Phorbas’ daughter, Diomede of the fair colouring. 
In the other corner Patroklos went to bed; with him also 
was a girl, [phis the fair-girdled, whom brilliant Achilleus 
gave him, when he took sheer Skyros, Enyeus’ citadel. 


These lines tend to be passed over as a piece of primitive, and slightly lurid, colour. But 
on closer consideration they yield interesting and intricate artistry. First, Achilles 
behaves like Meleager in Phoenix’s story. While Calydon was losing the war, he lay with 
his wife Cleopatra (556, 565); so Achilles takes his pleasure with Diomede, while the 
other Greeks are in distress. Achilles and Patroclus make love and sleep puy@ «Aucins, 
while the others agonise xAisinow év "Arpeióao (669)—and standing on their feet 
(avacradov 671). The lines also remind us of Briseis and the origin of the quarrel. She 
may still be in Agamemnon’s tent, but it is Achilles who hes snug, for Agamemnon has 
yet to pay back, not just material goods, but all the @vpadyéa Außnv (387). These 
recurrent references to Lesbos and the other sacked cities of Priam’s domain help to 
define the terms of the conflict between Achilles and Agamemnon, one of the central 
concerns of the poem. As Achilles points out near the start (1. 158 ff.}, Agamemnon is at 
Troy because the 7117 of his family is at stake: Achilles, on the other hand, is not there for 
a rıun that can be measured simply in loot, as Agamemnon insensitively supposes. No 
number of women from Lesbos will satisfy him if there is no personal respect to go with 
them. 

The lines where Achilles and Patroclus sleep with Diomede and Iphis will be 
recollected with great significance much later in the poem. In the last book Priam is 
bedded down in very much the same way as old Phoenix (compare 24. 643-8 with 9. 
658-61). Once he is seen to, Achilles goes to bed: 


* ` 4 4 m # Sos f 
aùrap AyiAdeus edde peuyd xAsrains éUmirov: 
TQ 6€ Bpianis mapehé£aro kakkırapmos. (24. 675-6.) 
but Achilleus slept in the inward corner of the strong-built shelter, 
and at his side lay Briseis of the fair colouring. 


This is the very last line in which Achilles plays a part in the narrative of the Fiad, and 
with it the story of Briseis is brought to a close, tersely but with a sure poetic touch. 


5 Note that Ajax also misses the point at 9. 636-8: ifthe should settle it! Ajax's first person plural does, however, 
quarrel was about one woman, then an additional seven avoid reference to Agamemnon, 
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Diomede of Lesbos is supplanted by the woman Achilles has won back. But the 
recollection of book g brings with it a shock of absence to darken the delicate 
reinstatement of Briseis. érépwôer— there is no Patroclus. 

The first time we ever saw Briseis she was with Patroclus. Achilles sent him to hand the 
woman over to Agamemnon’s heralds: # 8’ déxova’ dpa rotat yuv) Kiev... (1. 345-8). We 
also witness their reunion in a scene which sets the seal in a sense on the whole poem up to 
book 19. The woman who was the pretext of Achilles’ quarrel laments for the unforeseen 
consequence of that quarrel. As soon as Briseis is returned to the tent of Achilles (19. 282 
fI.) she sees the body: 


Hárpo«Aé por ern sAetorov keyapiauéve Qupo, 
(uv pér ae éAevrov yw KArainderv tovca, 
viv dé ge TeÜvn ira Kıyavopar, Opxape Aawrv, 
iib avoûa”* (19. 287—90) 
Patroklos, far most pleasing to my heart in its sorrows, 
I left you here alive when I went away from the shelter, 
but now I come back, lord of the people, to find that you have fallen. 


She laments for him, and for her hopes—lost with him—of ever becoming Achilles’ 
Koupidinv GAoyov (19. 295-300). We have heard before that Briseis had been taken as 
spoil when Achilles sacked Lyrnessus; but this is made far more of a reality when we hear 
how he killed her husband and all her three brothers, while she watched from the walls. 

With great subtlety Homer gives Briseis similarities with Chryseis, with Andromache, 
and even with Helen (it is no chance that the two most important characters to be killed 
in the Fiad are both lamented as particularly kindly). But for our present connections, it 
Is Andromache in book 6 we think of. Achilles sacked her native city of Thebe, below the 
wooded mountain of Plakos, and he killed her father Eetion and all her seven brothers— 
and her mother did not outlive them long. Unlike Briseis, Andromache did not witness 
these horrors, for she had already left Thebe to be married to Hector at Troy. This is why 
he is all in all to her—father, mother, and brother as well as husband (6. 414-30). 

Thebe was the source of notable spoils. First of all there is Chryseis herself (1. 366-9), 
whom Agamemnon prefers to Clytemnestra for beauty and accomplishments? Then the 
fine lyre that Achilles is playing in book 9 came from there (9. 186-9};7 and so did the 
trace-horse Pedasus, caught up like Patroclus in the fate of those greater than himself, 
and doomed to die as a presage of his mortality (16. 152-4, 466 ff). Lastly, there is 
Eetion’s great lump of iron, which supplies both the weight and the prize in the weight- 
hurling contest at Patroclus" funeral games (23. 826-9). Placed where this is, after 
Achilles’ public restoration to heroic society but before his private conciliation with the 
human condition, the allusion to Eetion must, I think, evoke Andromache. And she 
must connect our thoughts to the corpse of Hector, which still lies in Achilles’ tent— 
maltreatment very different from the respect which Achilles accorded to the body of 
Eetion (6. 416-20). 


‘There was already unwarranted worry in antiquity mother at 6. 427-8. If there is anything to the theory that 
over why she should have been at Thebe rather than Briseis came from Bresa in Lesbos before her marriage (see 
Chryse (Sch. 1. 366 Erbse, cf. Cypria fr. xix Allen), Reinhardt, op. cit. 50-7), then it may be supposed that her 
Presumably she was, if we think of it at all, married to a father’s city has been sacked as well as her husband's, 
man of Thebe. A ‘war widow’ of this sort might be ’ ‘Suffering produces song’, as Jasper Griffin observes in 
ransomed by her paternal family, like Andromache's Homer on Life and Death (Oxford 1980) 98. 
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Thebe, the city of Eetion beneath Plakos was, then, a wealthy place containing fine 
possessions and beautiful women. It was sacked, its venerable king was killed, and its 
contents carried off as prestigious trophies. It does not seem far-fetched to see here a 
small-scale correspondence to Troy.” Andromache herself draws the parallel when she 
laments that in their different cities she and Hector were reared to a single fate (note the 
reminder of her leaving home for her marriage in 22. 468-72): 


"Extop, €yw óvoTqvos: in dpa yvyvóp.e0' aton 

apphorepor, av prev èv Tpoin Hpidpov xara Sona, 

avrap yw Onßnow iro danw vaAnécoy 

ev öde Heriwvos, ô p Erpede rvrÜóv ovar, 

dvapopos aivouopor ws un) whee Texéabar. (22. 477-81.) 
Hektor, I grieve for you. You and I were born to a single 
destiny, you in Troy in the house of Priam, and I 
in Thebe, underneath the timbered mountain of Plakos 
in the house of Eétion, who cared for me when I was little, 
ill-fated he, I ill-starred. I wish that he had never begotten me. 


To conclude, Achilles’ earlier campaigns have their place in two important thematic 
networks. One looks to the past: the tense relationship between Achilles and 
Agamemnon, which is built up in such a way that it 15 convincing when it reaches 
breaking-point in book 1 and when it is not mended in book 9. The other looks to the 
future: the neighbouring cities prefigure the fate of Troy. Their men, young and old, 
their women, and their splendid possessions have suffered the fate which is closing in on 
the city of Priam. Whether or not the geography can be squared with the historical 
world, and whether or not Homer drew on earlier epics, the vital point 1s that he has 
turned Achilles’ campaigns actıvely to his own uses and integrated them into this poem. 


$ J. W. Zarker made some similar observations in an Troad will happen to Troy. What happened to Chryseis, 
article in Classical Journal 61 (1965-6) 110-14. He con- Briseis and the other captive women will happen to 
cludes: “what happened to Thebe and the other cities ofthe Andromache. 





THE PSEUDO-HERODOTEAN 
LIFE OF HOMER AND CHIOS 


K. RHOMAIOS 


"Hpóóoros 6 "Akıkapvraagevs nepi ‘Oupou yevéoios 
Kat Akins Kai Biorÿs ráóe tordpnke, CyTHoas 
éme£eADeiv eis TO Arperegrarov. 


luis imposing phrase stands at the beginning of the Vrta Herodotea.! Scholars of today 
have of course no reason to believe either that this Life of Homer was written by 
Herodotus, or that it tells us the truth, eis 76 àrpexéorarov, as the unknown biographer 
remarks in his prologue. However, even the brief life of Homer in the Suda (s.v. "Ounpos) 
demonstrates clearly the esteem in which the Vila was held by Byzantine scholars. We 
read:? "Ounpos, ayvwaros rois avdpwmoıs. ‘Hpddoros ĝé 6 taropixds Eypayse Biov "Oyunpov, 
paor TOVdEe appodicrepov. So the Suda acknowledges that the Vita is more appropriate 
and more to the point than the biography which appears in the Lexicon itself and than 
all others in circulation. Despite this praise in the Suda the Vita made no particular 
impact and had no important successors. It has rather remained permanently in 
disrepute, particularly for its many mythographical inaccuracies. However, in the 
course of a brief investigation of Homer in Chios I have found that in the Vita there are 
some important but as yet unnoticed parallels between the ancient stories about Homer 
and the later development in Chian tradition. The most important of these later 
traditions is at least 400 years old, yet they have generally been disregarded as 
unimportant and the invention of modern scholars. Despite this I have observed four 
important similarities between them and the Vita. New evidence has come to light 
which, I believe, can solve the problem concerning the so-called Stone of Homer. This 
rock, which was formerly called the Daskaleio, or Daskalopetra, or even School of 
Homer, is situated at Vrontados, some kilometres north of Chios town. 


I 


In the matter of the birth of Homer we find the following similarities between the 
modern Greek tradition and that of the Vita Herodotea. The modern Greek tradition in 
the island begins ‘Homer was born in the village of Pityos’ (in the north of the island).? 
Modern historians of the island have paid no attention to this unlikely detail and have 


! I use the text of T. W. Allen in OCT, Homeri Opera “Hpoddrov "Akırapvanodus nem rs rob “Opjpou yevémos 
V (1912). The Life has various ttes in the MSS: xai HAcKtas war Poris. 
e.g. "Hpoösrev Bios ‘Oppo. Bios "Oynpov é£ "Hpodorov 3 Cited in Allen, 192. | 
ouyypabeis. Bios "Oynpov rob morgroë kaf ‘Hpddorov. IN. G. Politis, HTapaddges I (1904) 3 no. 1. 
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understandably overlooked it without comment, since, no matter how much any 
modern Chiote would like to claim Homer as his compatriot, he could hardly go so far as 
actually to give him a village of origin. In 1904 Nicholas Polius rightly disregarded this 
evidence.t However, after comparing other detailed characteristics which are found in 
the Vita, we may dwell on one important point, the incident which was said to have 
taken place after Homer had been on the island for two days. The blind poet had begun 
his journey from neighbouring Smyrna in a fishing-boat, which reached a deserted 
beach on north-eastern Chios where it anchored, and while the fishermen began their 
work Homer slept his first night on the beach. On the next day he started walking. Blind 
and alone he wandered in the wilderness until he reached a place whose name was Pitys, 
deriving from the name for a pine tree (Vita 276-9). At this point the story becomes 
interesting. There is no doubt that the ancient name Pitys and the modern Greek one 
Pityos are one and the same, and in this respect the modern Greek tradition depends on 
the Vita. 

There is a sequel too in the ancient story. As Homer approached Pitys night fell and he 
had to sleep in the open air. A pine-cone fell upon him and this suddenly reminded him 
of some of his verses about the pine-trees on Mount Ida at Troy, and he began to recite 
them in indignation at the cone which had struck him. He goes on to say that the pine 
cones from Ida were of a better quality (Vita 279-83). 

If, in the modern Greek tradition, the word èyevvýĝņ was substituted by ¿koruńðn, 
which bears the same ending, has the same number of syllables and sounds almost the 
same, then the record would have corresponded very closely to the ancient tradition. It is 
not impossible that at some early stage in the modern tradition eyevvndn was written 
instead of éxoui8n. But even if this is not the case it is quite clear that the Pitys and Pityos 
in the two versions (both of them unusual place-names) have a common source. 


II 


The second example of similarity between the Vita and the modern tradition ıs in the 
mention of Volissos, the town on the north-western shore of the island. Ihe modern 
tradition states that Homer was born at Pityos and lived at Volissos.? Ihe sentence 
directly links the two place names, Pityos and Volissos, and the verb Eönoe suggests that 
Homer lived there for a long time. It is interesting to observe that the same version 
appears in the Vita, and in the ancient text there are several details about Homer's life in 
Volissos. For instance, at the start a goatherd, Glaukos, meets the blind Homer 
wandering in the wilderness. He offered him hospitality, as Eumaios did in Ithaca to 
Odysseus when he met him as an old beggar, and later admired the verses which the poet 
composed for him. After this the goatherd left his lock and went to Volissos, which was 
nearby, to find his master and tell him of what had happened. At first his master did not 
believe him, but eventually agreed to meet the poet. Talking to him he found that he was 
both capable and knowledgeable, so he asked him to stay with them and educate his 
children. Homer agreed and stayed in Volissos. It was said that it was in this period that 
Homer composed all the poems which are known as the Zlatyvia ‘Ounpou. It was also in 
Volissos that Homer acquired his reputation as a poet (Vita 317-36). 


4 Ibid. II, 635. 5 Ibid., I 3 no. r. 
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III 


The third case concerns Homer's arrival in the capital town of the island. Naturally, the 
ancient text records that his arrival was preceded by his reputation: dore kai ev rn móde 
mepıBonTos Non éyévero ev TH Tornoe Vita 335-6). 

Ihe modern tradition first mentions Pityos, then Volissos, and it continues as follows: 


To Z’xoAeıo rov TO eiye kovra oro llaciá rn Bpvon, urav copa narpıa aro ro Káorpo, kovra 
oTo mepıyıadı. Ere? Bpioreraı axon TO pépos Omov kaÜórave, kai yUpw Noav okaliouéva 
or Bpaxo rà kafionara rÀv uaßnradwv Tov.” 

The School (of Homer) is near Pasha Vrysi, on the shore one hour from the Kastro. The place 
where he sat is still to be found there, and around it, cut in the rock, the seats of his pupils. 


In the modern version the principal element is Homer’s School. If we follow the 
sequence of events we have first the village of Pityos, then Volissos, where he is said to 
have lived, and finally mention of his School, which is situated near the capital of the 
island. These events appear in the same order in the Vita Herodotea. First there 1s his 
arrival at Pitys where the poet sleeps and the incident with the pine cone occurs; then the 
period of his life in Volissos, where his reputation as a poet grows rapidly; and finally the 
foundation of his school in the island’s capital. After some years teaching Glaukos’ 
children in Volissos he asked the rich Chiote to take him to the capital city. Once he got 
there he founded the school, where he taught children epic poetry. This way the poet was 
able to display his talents at their best and the inhabitants of Chios naturally became his 
faithful admirers. He made a small fortune here and finally married and had two 


daughters (Vita 339-44). 


IV 


The fourth parallel to appear in both ancient and modern traditions regards his 
wanderings in the wilderness of Chios’ mountains. The Vita Herodotea (276-8, 290-6) 
reveals: 


Homer spent the night on the beach, but at daybreak he set off and wandered to this place... 
When Glaukos heard his voice he ran up quickly . . . for a long while he was amazed at how, and 
why, a blind man had come alone to these parts, and approached him to ask who he was and how 
he had come to such deserted and pathless places. 


In the modern Chian version Homer seems to wander in the same deserted places and 
wild ravines. There is evidence for two versions. According to the first, Homer wandered 
in the mountains between ravines and rocks: 


ʻO ‘Opnpos avépn pia popa OTO JmAóTepo Bovvo THs Xios, tov Ai-Aıd. Lav HeatnBawe, 


ébrace a évav TOTO TOU NTav yKpEpLos kat Ppayta kat dev propodce và TOV KaTEBeEt 0AópÜos.? 


The second version makes Homer go and sing his epics at the foot of Anavatos, the 
famous mediaeval Chian town. 276 ’AvaBaro èmÿye kai rpayovônae.? 


6 Ibid. ’ Ibid. I 3 no. 2. 8 Ibid. I 3 no. 1. 
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V 


I come now back to the theme of Daskalopetra, or Homer's School. There is a series of 
documents about the Stone of Homer which go back for some 400 years but which offer 
no clear explanation for it. Politis had collected all this evidence in the second volume of 
his work of 1904.? From him we learn that the Stone of Homer was mentioned for the first 
time in the History of Chios written in French by Jerome Giustiniani, published in 1606.7 
The way in which he refers to the tradition, and the references he quotes, show thatit was 
a much older story. The next reference is from Tournefort,'' who adds that it was 
Homer's epic poetry that was taught there. This sort of information naturally aroused 
vivid interest among European scholars. The fact that the actual place where the great 
poet taught could be located excited the interest of both listeners and readers. 

After Giustiniani and Tournefort there was the English traveller Pococke, who, in his 
book Description of the East and some other Countries, published in London, 1743,'? seems to 
believe that everything held by the local tradition was true. However, some years later 
the English traveller Chandler visited the island, and he was the first to refute the 
suggestion that this was the site of Homer's School.'> Instead, he maintained that the 
stone belonged to a temple of Cybele, and this identification was also adopted by A. N. 
Vlastos in his book Xtaxa of 1840.'* Nevertheless, in 1880 K. A. Papazis, in his lengthy 
study called Tot 'Ourpov ý Hérpa 5 trò Aaokadeıo kai ý nepi aurns Tapadogıs TOv kaTOUccV 
ns vngov Xíov,'? tried to demonstrate that in fact the rock at Vrontados was where 
Homer taught and that the local Chian tradition was plausible and true. The stone is 
also mentioned by the poet Theodoros Orfanidis in 1858 in his poem ‘H Xios SovAn,'® 
and the same story 1s recorded by many travellers who wrote about the island. All take 
this opportunity to refer to this local legend about Homer, which, although far-fetched, 
was so appealing. The French linguist Hubert Pernot also describes the stone and the 
legend about Homer in his book about the island in 1903.'7 Finally, in 1904 Politis 
concluded that these legends about Chios were creations of modern scholars who 
transmitted them to the local population. He does not admit any ancient origin for these 
traditions, except for the place-name Volissos, and he appears to conclude that the stone 
is part of a shrine of Cybele. "ë? 

In recent years the myth about Homer's Stone has revived, and the site has been 
fenced off. Every visitor to the island visits Homer's Stone at Vrontados, and from time 
to time one hears of plans to organıze Homeric conferences and festivals at the site, 
including recitation of his works. 


VI 


This is the story of Homer’s Stone. One is bound to respect local pride in the stone and its 
tradition. The whole story is a gripping one, the truth of which it would be gratifying to 
demonstrate. However, this attempt to give local colour to the life of Homer is by no 


9 Ibid. II 635-7. '^ Ibid. II 636. 4 [ (Hermoupolis 1840) 29. 

" Relation d'un voyage du Levant (Amsterdam 1718) I 146. '5 Parnassos 4 (1880) 640-7. 

3 TT, 2, 6: cf. Politis, II 636. '* Athens, 1858: 3, 71; cf. Politis, II 637. 
35 [n Travels in Greece. Translation from the French VEe de Chio (Paris 1903) 82-4. 


edition (1825; I, ch. t6, G7) in Politis, II 637. '5 [1 635—7. 
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means unique, and the same thing happened in antiquity, not on Chios itself but on the 
opposite coast at Cyme. In the Vita Herodotea it is said that when the poet was in Cyme, 
near Neon Teichos, he sat and recited his poems at a place which the inhabitants stil] 
pointed out and venerated when the Vita was written (Vita 119-21). This story has much 
in common with the modern tradition in Chios, and one is almost tempted to think that 
the latter has borrowed from it. It would be very easy to transpose the ancient record into 
the modern simply by changing the location, and thus creating a tradition close to that 
about the School of Homer at Vrontados. 

Each element in these ancient and modern traditions has its own value, whether true 
or not. Until now no one who has considered the Stone of Homer has taken into account 
the evidence of the Vita Herodotea, and Politis, for instance, believes that the story is a 
modern creation. I have tried to show that it derives from an ancient tradition, however 
much misunderstood. Nowadays the site is called Homer’s School, and in the Vifa (340- 
1) 1tis a school that Homer founded in the island. Just as the ancient village of Pitys and 
the modern one of Pityos were connected, so the ancient school mentioned in the Fifa has 
been associated with so-called Stone of Homer, and, in their attempt to identify a site to 
justify the story, Chiotes of 500 years ago, if not before, chose the carved rock which 
probably belongs to a sanctuary of Cybele. Those who made the association missed an 
important detail in the ancient text, where ıt 1s said that the School was in the town of 
Chios, with no suggestion that it was some two hours’ walk away: too far, one might 
judge, for the young pupils of Chios to walk to and from school. 


VII 


I conclude, therefore, that Politis was not correct to assume that the modern tradition is 
also a modern creation. The Vita Herodotea demonstrates a hnk between the ancient and 
modern traditions, and inspired the version referred to by all travellers who visited Chios 
from 1600 onwards. Just when the link between the traditions was created must remain 
uncertain. The four significant episodes in the Vita are: the ancient place-name of Pitys; 
Homer’s wanderings in the wilderness; his stay in Volissos, where he composed poetry; 
and his foundation of a school in Chios. All these elements find their exact counterparts 
in the modern tradition, though the school is placed in Vrontados and not Chios town. 
This brings us closer to solving the riddle of the Stone of Homer. It was a matter of 
finding an ancient site whose appearance satisfied those seeking to locate the school 
mentioned in the Frita. The word used in the Vita for Homer's creation of the school, 
Kkarackevagdpevos, is an unusual one and might easily have supported the view that the 
carved Stone of Homer was an appropriate identification. The rock at Vrontados has a 
flattened area at the top on which is carved a small shrine to Cybele, some 80 cm high. In 
its battered form it looks somewhat like a seat. Around it, in a rough semi-circle, is a 
shallow rock-cut bench which might have been used for offerings.'? D hose who tried to 
locate Homer's School here saw in this bench the seats for his pupils, and the seat-like 
shrine at the centre was the seat of the poet himself. Thus, the School, which could not be 
located in Chios town, was readily identified here. The Vita helps explain the attempt to 


!9 For modern studies of the site see O. Rubensohn and 39 (1959) 195-6; and below, p. 159. 
C. Watzinger, AM 55 (1928) 109-16; J. Boardman, Ant} 
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locate a School of Homer in the island of Chios, but offers no evidence for its true 
location, which should have been in the ancient town. It is unlikely that any site for ıt 
was pointed out in the Classical period, or that any appropriate building will be 
uncovered by excavations. 


ION OF CHIOS: HIS PLACE 
IN THE HISTORY OF GREEK 
LITERATURE 


K. J. DOVER 


I. POETRY 


WE have more precise information about the essential dates of Ion’s life than we 
normally expect to have about fifth-century writers.’ According to an anecdote derived 
from him by Plutarch (Cim. 9. 1) he was still very young (zavrázaot uetpákiov) on the 
occasion of a meeting with Cimon later than the Greeks’ capture of Sestus and of 
Byzantium. This datum indicates that he can hardly have been born much before 490 at 
the earliest, and a date of birth a little after 480 would not be incompatible with the 
evidence. The first tragedies of his to be produced at Athens were produced in the 82nd 
Olympiad, 1e. 451—449; 429/8 was one of the years in which he competed. We know 
from a reference to him in Aristophanes’ Peace 835 that he died shortly before the spring 
of 421. He was a man of remarkable versaulity, whose works have conferred on him the 
unusual distinction of inclusion in the modern standard corpora of fragments of the 
historians (FGrHist), pre-Socratic philosophers (DK), tragic poets (7 GF) and elegists 
EG). 

I suspect that he would have wished to be remembered, and to be commemorated ina 
gathering at the Homereion on Chios, as a poet. [t was, however, the misfortune of his 
poetic ambition that he was a contemporary of Sophocles and Euripides, and against 
them competition was unequal. When the Athenians ın the following century formed the 
notion of a classical canon and defined Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides as the 
‘great’ poets of tragedy, Ion was relegated to the second division along with Agathon, 
Philocles, Achaeus, Neophron, and a score of others; and from that category, as 
classicism strengthened its hold on ancient taste, he was never allowed to emerge. Ihe 
anonymous author of On the Sublime, contrasting fallible genius with impeccable but 
uninspired competence, asks (Subl. 33. 5): 


' Essential data are incisively separated from specula- 
tion by Felix Jacoby, ‘Some Remarks on Ion of Chios’, CQ 
41 (1947) 1 f., reprinted in his Abhandlungen zur griechischen 
Geschichisschreibung (Leiden 1956) 144 ff. See also G. L. 
Huxley, ‘Ion of Chios’, GREBS 6 (1955) 29 ff. and H. B. 
Mattingly, ‘Poets and Politicians in Fifth-century Greece’ 
in Greece and the Eastern Mediterranean in Ancient History and 


Prehistory (Studies, Fritz Schachermeyr; Berlin/New York 
1977) 231 ff. 

* The fragments of Jon’s work in all genres were edited 
by A. von Blumenthal (StuugaruBerlin. 1939). He 
included some fragments of a satyr-play now ascribed with 
good reason to Sophocles (TGF IV F 1130 ff). 
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Would you rather be Homer or Apollonius? . . . In lyrics, would you choose to be Bacchylides 
rather than Pindar? And in tragedy, Ion of Chios rather than Sophocles? 


Now that we have some of Bacchylides’ poetry, we can see the point made by the critic's 
rhetorical questions. Unfortunately, we cannot judge for ourselves whether or not the 
analogy ‘Ion is to Sophocles as Bacchylides is to Pindar! is a just analogy. Ihe new 
edition of TGF presents us with eighty-six citations and fragments of Ion's tragedies.? 
Nearly half of them consist each of a single word or phrase; of the remainder, the longest 
contains five lines, and only halfa dozen run to more than two lines. Little of significance 
can be said of a poet represented by such exiguous scraps. Ion’s surviving elegiac poetry 
amounts to thirty-six lines, including one citation sixteen lines long. He seems to have 
been a more elegant versifier than Xenophanes before him and Critias after him, but any 
such judgement rests on rather small samples. I shall have occasion to refer to one or two 
passages of his elegiac poetry in different connections, but turn now to more detailed 
consideration of the philosophical prose work which was called (not necessarily by him, 
and even after him not always by everyone) Tpiaypós or Tprayyoi. 


II. PHILOSOPHY 
The opening words of this work are cited by Harpocration (DK 36 Br): 


This is the beginning of my exposition. All things are three, and nothing is either more or less than 
those three. The goodness (perú) of each individual (évós éxáarov) is a triad: understanding 
(atveais) and power (xparos) and fortune (75x). 


The style of the opening, a direct launch into dogmatic statement, resembles that of the 
earliest prose work known to us by citation, the Theology of Pherecydes of Syros (DK 7 
Br): 

Zas and Time and Earth (X@ovin) always were. 

So too Anaxagoras (DK 59 B1): 

All things were together, 

or Philolaus (DK 44 B 1): 


Nature, throughout the universe, was put together from indeterminates and determinants. 


This was not theonly way of beginning. Protagoras, for example, began with a statement 
about the nature of his subject (DK 80 B 4): 


On the subject of gods, I am not in a position to know whether they exist or do not exist, or what 
their form is. There are so many impediments to knowledge: the obscurity of the subject and the 
brevity of human life. 


Comparable statements about the writer's purpose and the character of his subject are 


made by Heraclitus, Diogenes of Apollonia, Alcmaeon, Archytas, Herodotus, and 
Thucydides. 


> On the possibility that Ion was the author of a tragedy evidence does not really allow us to get much further in 
about Gyges of Lydia known to us only from a single long consideration of this hypothesis. 
fragment (TGFILF 664), see Huxley, op. cit. 43 ff. Present 
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In one respect, then, Ion’s Tpraypos may have been ‘old fashioned’, but in another 
important respect it exemplified a new tendency. Pherecydes and Anaxagoras told a 
story, so to speak; they explained the universe in cosmogonic terms, answering the 
question, ‘How did things begin?’, so following a tradition which goes back, beyond the 
beginnings of scientific speculation, to Hesiod. Ion, however, speaks in cosmological terms, 
answering the question, ‘How do things work?’ If we possessed all the works of late- 
archaic and classical thinkers, I do not suppose that we could identify a point in time at 
which a clear line could be drawn between myth and science or between myth and 
metaphysics, but I suspect that we should observe a steady encroachment of cosmology 
on cosmogony. 

It is tantalizing to have the beginnings, and so little else, of so many early prose works. 
What did Protagoras say about gods after declaring his inability to say anything about 
them? And in his work Truth did he ever develop and explain his opening statement (DK 
80 B 1) that ‘a man is the measure of all things’? Or should we infer that he did not from 
Plato’s reference to the statement as an ‘allusion’ (Tht. 152 C) and Plato’s invention 
ibid.) of an imagined ‘secret doctrine’ which spelled out the implications of the 
statement? An ancient reader, taking up the Tptaypos for the first time, could hardly fail 
to assume, when he read the words 


All things are three, and nothing 1s either more or less than those three, 


that Ion was speaking, as others had done before him, of the fundamental elements of 
which all things were composed. Isocrates, whose patience with scientific speculation 
was not unlimited, implies as much by saying (15. 268) that among ‘the sophists of 
earlier days’ Empedocles postulated four elements but Ion no more than three; and 
Philoponus, a late commentator on Aristotle, names Ion’s three elements as fire, earth, 
and air (DK 36 A 6). So far, so good; but the next sentence would give the ancient reader 
pause. apern, which functions as the abstract noun corresponding to ayadös, can be 
predicated of entities other than persons; one can speak of the apern of land, and Plato on 
one occasion (Rep. 601 D) speaks of the apern of a utensil. One might then suppose that 
évos ékäorov, ‘each one’, covers both animate and inanimate beings. But although there 
are circumstances in which inanimates could be regarded as having power (kparos) and 
fortune (réx), they do not have understanding (ovveois). 

It is possible to reconcile the opening of the Tpıayuos with the attribution to Ion of a 
three-element theory by postulating first, that he did indeed assert the composition of all 
material from three elements; secondly, that he asserted a tripartite structure of all non- 
material entities (concern with the structure of virtue is an Interesting, though perhaps 
illusory, anticipation of Plato); and thirdly, that in both cases it was 'threeness' that he 
emphasized. If he did, his inclusion among Pythagoreans in DK is justified, for it was the 
Pythagoreans who turned the discussion of scientific laws and causation away from 
elements and towards numbers (Arist. Met. 985923 ff). Plutarch on one occasion 
(Quaest. Conv. 8. 1.1) cites with approval, though without identification of the work on 
which he is drawing, a dictum of Ion to the effect that 


Fortune is in many respects different from skill (co¢ta) but produces very many effects of the same 


kind. 


'This sensible observation accords with the hypothesis that what interested Ion was not 
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the causal powers ($urdueis) of the individual components of an entity but the effect 
upon the entity of something beyond the components; their number, in fact. u 

There is one item of external evidence which links Ion to the Pythagorean tradition. 
According to Harpocration, Ion was the son ofa man who was named Orthomenes but 
was also called Xuthus. One can imagine why Orthomenes should have been called 
Xuthus; the legendary Xuthus was the father of the legendary Ion (so Herodotus) or (in 
Euripides) the husband of Ion’s mother. But Aristotle once refers (Physics 216° 22 ff.) toa 
certain philosopher named Xuthus, and Simplicius, commenting on the passage ( DK 
33), calls Xuthus ‘the Pythagorean’. The name Xuthus is not uncommon—it is attested 
on Chios and in Cyrenaica—but is not notably common either, and the temptation to 
identify Ion’s father with the Pythagorean writer known to Aristotle is strong. 

At the same time, there is reason to think that Ion wore his Pythagoreanism, such as it 
was, rather lightly. 

In the first place, the only statement, other than the opening few lines, which 1s 
explicitly assigned to the Tptaypds by later writers is the statement that Pythagoras 
attributed to Orpheus verses which he himself had composed (DK 36 B 2). This 
assimilated Pythagoras to characters of tarnished reputation such as Onomacritus, who 
was expelled from Athens (Hdt. 7. 6.4) because he was alleged to have interpolated 
verses of his own in the colleetion of oracles ascribed to Musaeus. 

Secondly, we have a citation from an elegiac poem of Ion, in which he speaks of 
Phereeydes of Syros, traditionally regarded as the teacher of Pythagoras, and says (ZEC 
Ion 30): 


So he, distinguished for his manly virtue and modesty, even in death has a life which 1s pleasing to 
his soul, if Pythagoras the wise* truly achieved knowledge and understanding beyond that of all 
men. 


Tf. . ^; the word used by Ion here is eirep. In Attic Greek this word commonly implies 
that the speaker accepts the premise as true, or at least that he is willing to grant its truth 
as a matter of courtesy or in order to pursue an argument.° In Ionic Greek (and Ion 
wrote Ionic} the case is different. Herodotus sometimes uses eirrep sceptically, referring to 
the allegations of others, and in one passage (5. 106. 4) it introduees an explicitly rejected 
premise. Histiaeus is indignantly rebutting the accusations made by Darius: 


eirep the man I put in charge is doing the kind of thing you have described, I can assure you that 
he has acted on his own responsibility. But personally I do not believe the story in the first place . . . 


When ei is coupled in Herodotus with aAndews, ‘truly’, as ecrep is with érópos in Ion's 
poem, it commonly means ‘if it is really the case that... ^, carrying a sceptical or grudging 
tone. It seems, therefore, that the citation from Ion falls short of telling us that he himself 
held any Pythagorean beliefs about reward for virtue in the afterlife. 

Thirdly, an elegiac poem composed by Ion about wine (JEG Ion 26) prays to 
Dionysus to grant “drink, fun, and integrity’ (mive kat mailew kai ra dikara dpovety) and 


+ I have adopted (so too West in /EG) the emendation 6 rather complicated when the whole context is taken into 
gogos for goods (sc. 5v), ôs proposed by F. H. Sandbach, account: Socrates professes candour, then says that he ‘had 
Proceedings of ihe Cambridge Philological Society 1959, 36. always thought’ that what Protagoras asserts was imposs- 

CL J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particles (and edn., ible, and adds ‘butifyou sayso, I don’t see how I can doubt 
Oxford, 1954) 488 n. r. Plato Pri. 319 A, cited by it, 


Denniston as an example of ‘sceptical’ eirep, turns out to be 
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addresses the god as kaAwv érimpave Epywv—achiever’, or possibly ‘inspirer’, ‘instigator’, 
of actions which we find attractive or admirable. The phrase looks as if it is modelled on 
copa eminpavos épywv, ‘achiever’ (or ‘inspirer’) of actions which reveal wisdom, skill, 
understanding, the phrase used by Ion’s near-contemporary Empedocles (DK 31 B 129. 
3) of Pythagoras. The early Pythagoreans may not have been total abstainers from 
alcohol, as some fourth-century Pythagoreans were believed to be (Alexis frr. 220. 3, 
221. 4), but there is a touch of irreverence in adapting a phrase used of Pythagoras in 
praising a god who is the giver of ‘drink and fun’. 

Accustomed as we are to the idea that people either believe or do not believe a given 
religious doctrine, we are sometimes surprised by the Greek ‘if’. Consider, for example, 
the death-bed of Cyrus in Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, Xenophon was a pious man in 
religious observance, and his Cyrus is no less pious. Dying, he sends for his sons, and 
exhorts them to virtue, assuring them (8. 7.19 ff.): 


I have never been persuaded that the soul ... perishes when it is separated from the body . . . 
But later he says: 
But if that is not the case, and the soul remains in the body and dies with it, even so... 


Xenophon was a child of his native city, and maybe he found an ‘if, on the other hand, 

.. irresistible; but we have to remind ourselves that while the sophistic movement had 
a profound effect on late fifth-century culture, it was also an important and characteristic 
expression of that culture, for the sophists did not arrive from outer space. The 
impossibility of getting past Ion’s ‘if? simply has to be accepted, and its acceptance is 
made easier by a passage such as Dem. 60. 34, where the speaker is consoling the 
bereaved: 


No one has ever come back from the other side and told us about it, but when we, the living, have 
judged men worthy of honour here on earth, we form an intuitive opinion about them and believe 


that they are accorded the same honour in the world below. 


If Ion’s Tpraypds was not an authoritative, dogmatic exposition of doctrine by what one 
might call a ‘committed Pythagorean’, what exactly was its purpose? Was it perhaps a 
malyvıov, an exercise in creative writing, an uncommitted exploration of the implications 
of an idea?? Ifso, it would be analogous, at a rather austere intellectual level, to what the 
poets were accustomed to do on the mythological level. Pindar's Second Olympian, for 
example, contains a remarkable passage about the afterlife, asserting that those who 
have gone three times through a cycle of incarnation ın this life and the next are 
rewarded by permanent assignment to the Islands of the Blessed. We cannot know 
whether Pindar believed or disbelieved his own assertions, either at the time he made 
them or at some other time. We do know that the poem was composed in honour of 
Theron, tyrant of Acragas, and Acragas was the native city of Empedocles, who 
propagated a doctrine of cyclic incarnation. I do not suggest that Pindar, composing the 
poem in 476, drew on poems of Empedocles already in circulation, but rather that he 
used, as a compliment to his audience, a strand of thought current and favoured at 
Acragas. Incidentally, the masculine abstract noun xpud¢ds, ‘concealment’, ‘invisibility’, 
occurs only twice in extant Greek literature, once in the Second Olympian (97) and once in 


6 Cf. Sandbach (n. 4 above). 
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Empedocles (DK 31 B27. 3). Despite the great difference of scale between a twenty-line 
passage in a poem and a whole book, it seems to me unobjectionable in principle to 
postulate that just as a poet could choose an available idea on which to build an 
attractive and impressive 660s, so a prose-writer with philosophical tastes and interests 
could choose a theory on which to construct a Aéyes which would be coherent, 
intriguing—and totally beyond the reach of verification. 


Ill. NARRATIVE PROSE 


Ion wrote two narrative works, of which one belonged to a well-established though 
declining tradition, while the other was a novelty and looked forward to some distinctive 
developments of prose literature in the next century. 

The first of these two was the Foundation of Chios. Pausanias 7. 4. 8 refers to it as a 
guyypady, a word used of prose documents, not poetry, and Orion cites a sequence of 
words from it (FGrHist 392 F3). It has been pointed out? that this sequence can be turned 
into a hexameter by emendation, and that in using the term ovyypagrn Pausanias may 
have been inexact or mistaken. There are, however, many sequences of words in Greek 
which could be turned into hexameters by emendation, and few occasions on which 
anyone could affirm with confidence that Pausanias cannot have been careless or 
mistaken; and no good reason to be surprised at the suggestion that Ion wrote a work in 
prose on the foundation of Chios. Earlier, such themes were handled in poetry; poems on 
the foundation of Colophon and the colonization of Elea were attributed to Xenophanes 
(IEG Xenoph. (I) A1), and material relevant to the early history of Colophon and 
Smyrna certainly existed in the elegiac poetry of Mimnermus (JEG Mimn. 9, 10, 13, 
r3a). In the first half of the fifth century the genealogical and mythographical works of 
Hecataeus, Acusilaus, and Pherecydes of Athens, together with Hecataeus’ geographical 
work, necessarily contained much about the foundation of cities. Indeed, geography, 
genealogy, and foundation-myths are aspects of the same complex of material which this 
generation, the immediate forebears of the first true historiographers, was so busily 
casting into the form of prose literature. 

The second of Ion's historical works is the one known as "Ertöngiar, ‘visits’, from 
which we have a long citation in Athenaeus (FGrHist 392 F 6). The passage cited 
describes an event at a party at which Sophocles was one of the guests. The wine is 
poured by a very good-looking boy, whom Sophocles embarrasses by praise of his 
complexion. This leads to a brief dialogue with a rather pedantic schoolmaster about the 
poets’ use of colour-epithets. Sophocles then tricks the boy into putting his head so close 
that Sophocles is able to throw his arm around him and kiss him. Everyone laughs 
(except, presumably, the boy) and applauds. 

In Ion's time prose literature was dominated by Ionic prose, and since Ion himself was 
a native Ionic-speaker as well it is not surprising that the long citation from the 
"Eriômutas is wholly fonic in language, not simply in its phonology and morphology but 
also in its vocabulary. For instance, the intensifying adverb «ápra occurs no less than 
three times in the forty lines of the passage. kapra is a favourite word of Herodotus (over 
ninety instances) and occurs several times in pre-Socratic writers, but only once in the 


' C. Cerri, ‘La Kusis di Ione di Chio: prosa o versi?, Quaderni urbinati di cultura classica 26 (1977) 127 ff. 
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world of Attic prose literature; that ıs Plato Tim. 25 D, where ıt keeps company with 
some other Ionisms in a passage of which the subject is cosmogony. 

lo form an idea of what the ’Eriôquiai as a whole was like, we cannot avoid 
speculation about the content of the paragraphs immediately preceding and immedia- 
tely following the citation. We can be sure that the preceding paragraph was neither 
about Sophocles nor about the party described in the citation, because the first words of 
the citation, taking them in the order in which they come in the Greek and translating 
them quite literally, are: 


And Sophocles / the poet / on Chios / I met, / when he was sailing / to Lesbos / as general, / a man 
amusing at a party / and witty. 


Since the citation ends by (a) restating the fact that Sophocles was good company at a 
party, (b) contrasting this with his lack of skill and interest in politics, and (c) summing 
up that aspect of him as characteristic ofa ‘typical good Athenian’ (see below, IV), it is 
also extremely unlikely that the paragraph following the citation was about Sophocles. 

If we seek an analogy for this type of composition, we find that the closest is certain 
portions of Xenophon's Memorabilia, especially book 3. For example: 


Mem. 2. 3. 1: On one occasion, aware that Chairephon and Chairecrates—who were brothers, 
and friends of his—were at odds with one another, he said, when he saw Chairecrates . . . 


3. 5. t: Conversing with Pericles, the son of the great Pericles, on one occasion he said .. . 


3. 6. 1: When Glaucon, son of Ariston, tried to make speeches in the assembly, since he was 
ambitious for political distinction, though not yet twenty years old, none of his other friends and 
relations could prevent him from being pulled off the rostrum and ridiculed, but Socrates 
Alone: 

3. 7. 1: Seeing that Charmides, son of Glaucon was highly regarded and a man of much greater 
capacity? than those who were at that time active in politics, but reluctant to come forward in the 
assembly ... he said... 


3. 12. 1; Seeing that Epigenes, one of his associates, was a young man in poor physical condition, 


he said ... 


As a rule each item begins with the name of the person concerned (Xaipebhvra öde more, 
IHepi«Aet dé more, etc.), followed by specification of the circumstances in which the 
conversation took place. The thread which links all the passages in a chain ıs Socrates, 
and the point of them all is the wise advice which Socrates gave. In Ion’s "Eriômuiou, I 
suggest, the connecting thread was Ion himself as observer and recorder, and the point of 
each anecdote is something interesting or amusing said or done by the different men who 
are the subjects of the anecdotes. In one portion of the Memorabilia a succession of 
passages is brought under a generic heading, thus: 


3. 10. 1: Moreover, whenever he conversed with any of those who have a craft and practise it fora 
living, he was helpful to them. 

ibid.: Visiting Parrhasius the painter on one occasion . . . 
3. 10. 6: Visiting Cleitias the sculptor on one occasion . . . 


3. 10. 9: Visiting Pistias the armourer ... 


5 On the relation between Ionisms in Plato and the (Ioannina 1978, 1980): i tor f. concern Tim. 22 A-25 D. 
literary associations of the passages in which they occur, see 9? The subsequent development ofthe argument seems to 
D. Th. Sakalis, '"ewxoó Aenrınö oröv [TAdrwva I-II me to rule out ‘rich’ as a translation of dvvards here. 
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The possibility that Ion’s story about Sophocles comes from a section devoted 
specifically to party-wit, or to parties, must be borne in mind. A fruitless speculation, if 
we were sure that no more of the "Emdnyéat will ever become available to us on papyrus; 
but since we cannot be sure of that, worth bearing in mind. 

How original a concept of prose literature is reflected in the ’Eriômuia? We can hardly 
establish the relative dating of the 'Emôyuiai and the work by Stesimbrotus of Thasos 
entitled On Themistocles, Thucydides (sc. son of Melesias), and Pericles, used by Plutarch 
(among others) as an anecdotal source for the history of the fifth century. The ’Emönpiaı 
must have been written after 440, because that is the first, and almost certainly the only, 
occasion on which Sophocles as strategos could have called in at Chios on his way to 
Lesbos. Stesimbrotus’s work must have been written after 429, because it referred to the 
death of Pericles’ son Xanthippus in the plague (FGrHist 107 Fr1). That leaves us a 
period of seven years, 428-422, in which Stesimbrotus’s assemblage of malicious political 
anecdotes can have preceded and inspired the—gentler and predominantly” literary 
and cultural?—memoirs of Ion. Even if it did, that would not wholly detract from the 
originality of Ion, since the social phenomena in which the two works were rooted were 
different: in the case of Stesimbrotus, political gossip and true or false stories which were 
a staple ingredient of oratory in the courts—including an element which is inexhaustibly 
interesting to modern political journalists but largely suppressed by the severity of 
modern laws of libel, the sexual behaviour of politicians and their wives and relations; in 
the case of Ion, the narrative ingredient of conversation in educated company. 

In Aristophanes’ Wasps, when Bdelycleon is trying to make his impossible father fit for 
decent company, he suggests to him appropriate subjects for conversation. These 
subjects are not critical, philosophical, scientific, or political—not at all, in fact, what we 
would call ‘talking-points —but ‘How you went as a visitor to a festival with Androcles 
and Cleisthenes and ‘How Ephudion contended in the pankration against Ascondas’ 
(with detailed physical description of Ephudion), or “The most valiant thing you ever 
did in your youth’, for example, ‘hunting a boar or a hare, or running a torch-race’. 
They are all narrative topics, which might indeed provoke comment and argument ona 
more generalized plane, but equally might only start a chain of reminiscences to which 
ali those present could contribute from their store of remembered experience. This 
experience could on occasion include striking images deployed by a speaker in the 
assembly or the lawcourt or diplomatic negotiations. [t could include also penetrating 
and reflective utterances attributed to wise men. The antiquity (in oral transmission) of 
the genre which surfaces in the Memorabilia as When someone argued . . .’ or ‘When he 
saw someone . . .” is guaranteed by a jocular example in Xenophanes (EG Xenoph. (I) 
7a), ndiculing Pythagoras's theory of reincarnation: 


And they say that on one occasion, when a dog was being beaten, and he was passing by, he saw it 
and was struck by pity and spoke as follows: ‘Stop, don't thrash him! It’s the soul of a friend of 
mine—I recognized it when I heard its cry!’ 


I propose that lon’s "Eröngia: should be given a place in the genealogy of the Socratic 
dialogues of Plato. Ion constructed a new literary form out of two oral forms, narrative 
conversation and the sayings of wise men. Plato and Xenophon represent a sophisticated 


'? There are, however, some citations from Ion (FGrHist which have considerable politieal import. 
392 F 12-16), not explicitly ascribed to the "Erönpias, 
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fourth-century development of that literary form in combination with another, the 
philosophical treatise: in Xenophon’s case, the development is less sophisticated than in 
Plato’s, and the incorporation of material of a kind formerly associated with 
philosophical treatises is partial and cautious; in Plato’s case, the incorporation is subtler 
and more ambitious, his dependence on the sayings-of-wise-men form is less obvious, 
and the infusion of drama, under the influence of tragedy and mime, incomparably more 
successful. 


IV. ONE OF THE GOOD ATHENIANS: 


Ion's anecdote about Sophocles ends with a judgment: ‘But in politics he was neither 
skilled (oogos) nor active (pexrnpios), but ws av ris eis rdv ypnardv ’AOnvaiwy, i.e. ‘as 
some one of the good Athenians (sc. would be)’. I take the non-Attic fekrmpios to mean 
the same as öpaornpıios in Thucydides, where it is contrasted (2. 63. 3) with arpayuwv; 
Ion is saying that Sophocles was not active in the pursuit of political ends. He was a good 
Athenian; what does that mean? Xenophon represents Critias, in a bitter speech against 
Theramenes, as contrasting ‘the best men’ (oc BéAttar7or) or ‘the better men’ (of BeArioves) 
with ‘the demos’ or ‘the democracy’ (HG ii 3. 25, 32), and Xenophon himself draws 
precisely that contrast in speaking of affairs in Achaea (7. 1. 43) and Sicyon (7. 3. 4). The 
‘Old Oligarch’ contrasts ‘the rich and xpnoroi’ with those who are ‘bad and poor and 
members of the demos’ (Xen. Ath. 1. 4), and ot ypnoroi with oc Ômuoruwkot (1. 14 f.). Since 
his subject is the distribution of political power, administrative office, and economic 
benefit within the Athenian citizen-body, it is obvious that for him ‘the good’ and ‘the 
upper class’ are synonymous. Given such passages it is not surprising that Ion’s phrase 
should be translated (e.g.) ‘a typical Athenian aristocrat’. 

It should, however, be remarked that the Old Oligarch is the only extant Greek writer 
who uses ypnoros unambiguously in this way. Ihe reservation ‘unambiguously’ is 
imposed by some passages of Aristophanes. It is presupposed in Frogs that the political 
leaders of the day are ‘bad’ (1455-7 movnpos), and the chorus advocates their 
replacement by xpnoroi (735) who are of good family and have had an old-fashioned 
education (729); but even there moral qualities (727 f. cwdpovas ... duxaious) are 
included among the desiderata and treated as the likely consequences of old-fashioned 
education, and the shortage of rò xpnoröv in the underworld (783) is contrasted with an 
abundance not of poor men—cobblers, tanners, sailors and the like—but of criminals 
(781 vavoüpyo:), specified as muggers, burglars, and father-batterers (772 f.). In Wasps 
80, where the slave addressing the audience is keeping us guessing about the nature of the 
‘disease’ from which his master’s father suffers, and pretends that a certain Sosias, in the 
audience, has guessed that the disease is addiction to drink, that guess is dismissed with 
the words, ‘Oh no! That's a disease of ypnorot àvópes! The point might be that the 
addiction is characteristic of a high stratum of society to which the old man does not 
aspire; but it could also be—not inappropriately, in a comedy, produced at a festival of 
Dionysus—that fondness for drink is a nice vice, whereas the old man is not at all a nice 
man. | 

Against the possibility that xpnoros has socio-economic connotations in -those 
Aristophanic passages we must set the observed fact that ın very many cases ıt has no 
such connotation, but gives expression to the speaker’s or writer’s response to attributes 
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which he is glad to find in someone else. A brave soldier is xpgarós (e.g. Hdt. 9. 27. 1 ); so 
is a competent general (Soph. OC 1430), a good citizen (e.g. Ar. Ach. 595), a sensible 
father (Chaeremon TGF 71. 35), a good wife (e.g. Eur. /A 750), a loyal friend (e.g. Xen. 
Mem. 2. 6. 14), and an active, well-disposed god (Hdt. 8. iii. 2, where the antonym 1s 
äxpnaros) or beneficent dafımv (Theodectas TGF 172 F 13. 4). It is quite possible to be 
both poor and xpnorös, e.g. Eur Su. 872, frr. 362. 27 (ypyotav mevnrav), 519. 3, 739. 3; 
Eur. Andr. 640 ‘better to have a son-in-law who is poor and ypyorés than one who is rich 
and xaxés’ is an interesting sentiment, and the plot of Aristophanes’ Wealth depends on 
the assumption that in contemporary society of ypnoroi come off badly (note especially 
826). Equally, a good slave can be xpgorós: Hdt. 8. 68y (‘ypyorot men tend to have bad 
slaves, and xpnoroi slaves bad masters’), Eur. Med. 54, Philemon CGFP 212 ( — E. fr. 
529), Xen. Mem. 2. 5.5, Oec. 9. 5, 12. 19, cf. Anon. CGFP 297. 5 on slaves who have 
xonarérys. One passage of Thucydides looks at first sight as if ypmorés is being used with 
a connotation of class: 6. 53. 2, where Thucydides is speaking of the information laid 
against people for mutilating the herms. “They trusted bad men and arrested and 
imprisoned citizens who were absolutely xpgarot. Yet he continues: ‘because they 
thought it was advantageous that the crime should be investigated and solved rather 
than that even a man who was regarded as ypyords should escape without scrutiny on 
the grounds that the informer was bad’. Here it is not the self-perception of the xpnoros 
man which is in question, but the perception of him as xpyorös by the demos itself. 

While it would be rash to assert that Ion cannot have meant to characterize Sophocles 
as ‘a typical Athenian aristocrat’, the totality of fifth-century instances of xegorós tips 
the scale in favour of the hypothesis that he meant ‘one of those Athenians who are (sc. 
from my standpoint) good (sc. as opposed to those who are bad)'. The point of such an 
assessment can be appreciated if we pose two questions: first, whether we should be at all 
surprised if we found an Aegean islander in the first decade of the fourth century using 
the expression ‘one of the good Spartans’, and secondly, what Ion 1s likely to have 
thought and felt about the Athenian Empire. 

Ion chose to spend some of his life at Athens. In 411 a certain Tydeus 'son of Ion’ was 
the focus of pro-Athenian opposition to the Spartans at Chios and was executed by the 
Spartan commander (Thuc. 8. 38. 3); his father may well have been our Ion. Chios, for 
most of Ion’s lifetime, was treated with circumspection by Athens, and did not revolt 
until 412. All the same, Ion was an Ionian and an islander, By the end of his life he had 
seen many revolts crushed, including that of Mytilene, and he knew what decision the 
Athenian demos had taken in the first flush of its anger. Less than three years later, at a 
time when irreconcilables from Mytilene were dangerously active on the mainland of 
Asia, Chios aroused Athenian suspicions by building a fortification-wall, and was 
compelled to dismantle it (Thuc. 4. 51 f). It would be grossly simplistic to imagine that 
every individual islander in the Athenian Empire could be firmly classified either as an 
unswervingly loyal pro-Athenian democrat or as an uncompromisingly hostile anti- 
Athenian oligarch. Better to put oneselfin Ion’s place, well acquainted as he must have 
been with a wide variety of attitude and behaviour among politically active and 
ambitious Athenians towards the exercise of imperial power. My hypothesis is that by 
‘good Athenians’ Ion meant the kind of Athenian whom, as a subject, he could trust and 
respect; those who behaved at all as Timarchus in the fourth century is alleged by 
Aeschines (1. 107) to have behaved on Andros will have been the other kind of Athenian. 
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Classical Athens invented tragedy and acquired an empire—ın that order. Athenian 
power and wealth in the fifth century made Athens a cultural metropolis, attracting 
poets and philosophers and scientists. The consequence of that process continued 
unimpeded after the Athenian Empire was lost. The epigraphist sees ıt happening in the 
progressive disappearance of the Ionic dialects in the fourth century; the historian of 
literature sees it in the spectacular dominance achieved by fourth-century Athens in new 
hterary genres—the Platonic dialogue, a hitherto unimagined degree of subtlety and 
refinement in oratory, and the emergence of universal comedy out of the essentially 
topical and parochial comedy of Aristophanes’ time. What fifth-century Athens took 1n, 
it digested and transformed, and fourth-century Athens gave out the result. Fifth- 
century Athens enabled and encouraged Ion to produce tragedies. He repaid this debt, 
unknowingly, by planting the seed from which the Platonic dialogue grew. 





APOLLO PHANAIOS AND 
IHE CULT OF PHANES 


N. YALOURIS 


AT the southern end of the island of Chios, the ancient ®avata dxpa (today Cape 
Mastico) and on the site áras (today Phana), ancient literary sources place the 
sanctuary of Apollo Phanaios (Thuc. 8. 24. 3; Strabo 14. 1. 35, p. 645; Livy 36. 43. 11, 44. 
28. 7, 45. 10. 1; Hesych. s.v. $avatos).' Strabo loc. cit., describing this sanctuary, says 
that there was a temple of Apollo Phanaios in a precinct full of palm-trees, the tree par 
excellence sacred to Apollo. 

The Greek Archaeological Service, represented by Kourouniotis, digging on this site 
in two successive campaigns in 1915 and 1916,’ discovered part of the temple dating 
from the Archaic period. The temple was of colossal dimensions, approaching those of 
the Heraion at Samos and the temple of Artemis at Ephesus. The cult in the sanctuary, 
according to the finds, goes back to the Geometric period. Kourouniotis also 
investigated the larger area of the sanctuary enclosed by a large retaining wall. Many 
architectural members of the temple as well as the finds are now kept in the 
Archaeological Museum of Chios. 

Further excavation at the site was continued by the British School at Athens, 
represented by W. Lamb;? but thereafter exploration of the site was abandoned, 
although the results of the excavations, of both the Greek and the British scholars, were 
important and very promising. The investigation had proved sufficient to confirm the 
identification of the site made by Kourouniotis. It is the Sanctuary of Apollo Phanaios, 
and many sherds bearıng inscriptions with the names Apollo and Phanaios attest the 
ıdentification.? 

It may be noted that the cult of Apollo under this epithet ıs quite unusual and occurs 
only in Chios, in this sanctuary. In no other part of Greece, so far as we know, was Apollo 
or any other god worshipped with this epithet. Only once, in [Euripides’] Rhesus (355), 
Zeus has the epiklesis Phanaios. To this we may add the record of another epithet of 
Apollo, Apollo Anaphaios, worshipped in the island of Anaphe. The information is, of 
course, from a later literary source: Cornutus.° 


' For other literary references see R. Herbst, RE XIX ABSA 56 (1961) 105 f, 110; for architecture at Phana, J. 
1758 f. s.v. ‘Phanai’, and Der Kleine Pauly IV 707 sv. Boardman, Ant 39 (1959) 170-218. 
‘Phanaı”. + Apollo is named on chalices; see BSA 35 (1934/5) 161, 
? ADeltt (1915) 72 f., 2 (1915) 190 ff. and R. M. Cook and G. Woodhead, BSA 47 (1952) 161, 
3 BSA 55 (1934/5) 158 ff. For prehistoric sites nearby see 166. Phanaio . . is read on coarser vases: BSA 35 (1934/5) 
M. S. F. Hood, Prehistoric Emporio and Ayio Galal(1981)6; — 161 f; ADedt 2 (1916) 200, 206. 
for underwater exploration, R. Garnett and J. Boardman, > Cornutus 32, p. 196. Ch Orph.h. 34.9 :xabapas diuas 
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In Stephanus of Byzantium, s.v. dévat, we read: Bavar axpwrhpiov Xiov, azo ToU 
éxeiber àvadavivac TÅ Anroî thv Andorv. According to Cornutus Pavaios and Ayhos are 
identical; xai Anhov 86 abrov cvópacav Kai Qavatov ano Tod SnAovcdaı Ôt avroü Ta Óvra. 

This passage led Osann to suggest a connection between the Delian Apollo and the 
Phanaian Apollo. Elsewhere, Plutarch (de E Delph. 385 B) says: Afhos ö€ kat Pavaios 
(’Arélwv) ois Ady Te 6gÀoU Ta kat Uropaivetat THs aAnderas. 

On the strength of these texts Kontoleon? concluded that the sanctuary Delion in 
Chios, known from a local inscription, refers to the same sanctuary as that of Apollo 
Phanaios, at Phana. On the same evidence Otto Gruppe? declared Apollo Phanaios an 
oracular god, as önAav and $aívov from 9 vos and davatos/avaparanos, which means 
ávadatvcv.? 

The divinity whose name reminds one most of Phanaios is Phanes, known also under 
the name Protogonos,'? and identified with Apollo, Dionysus, and Helios.’' Ancient 
literary sources speak repeatedly ofthe importance of Phanes in Orphic religion as a pre- 
Olympian god, creator of the universe, as well as an ancestor of the Olympian gods. 

In Aristophanes (Birds 696 f.) Eros, who, according to Krüger, is a god oflıght,'* takes 
the characteristics of Phanes. In Attica Eros was worshipped as Phanes.'? Although the 
Orphic religion is known to us mostly from late Roman and early Christian writers, 
when Neoplatonic philosophy was flourishing, ıt certainly goes back to the Archaic 
period, even if it was confined to small circles.'* To quote Nilsson'? ‘We should 
remember the work of lustral priests, medicine men etc., such as Aristeas, Hermotimos, 
Epimenides and Onomakritos’, whose work in Athens, in the time of the Pisistratids is 
well known. 

Is there any connection between the primordial and cosmogonic god, Phanes, and the 
cult of Apollo Phanaios? There is of course an obvious grammatical (etymological) 
relationship between the names Phanes and Phanaios: they both come from the root of 
pavy = torch (cf. Rhesus 943—4, puornplwv re TOv dmoppijr«v davas Ederkev "Opheës; and 
fon 550); and of daivonar: Pavyra ... mpdros yap ébavOy (Orph. A 15); this is the god 
representing the first principle of life (LSF s.v. davns). In this aspect Phanes is also called 
Protogonos. On the other hand the name Phanes could derive from the active $aír« and 
in that case he presented light to the cosmos.'? 

But the attempt to connect Phanes and Phanaios Apollo, based only on this 


xprouous T avadaivwr. Phanes and Phano appear as names * A. Krüger, Quaestiones Orphicae (1934) 30. Cf. Ar. Birds 
of mortals already in the sth c. Bc, and exceptionally on 696 f.: 
electrum coins of Asia Minor of the early sixth century, TIKTEL TPWTIOTOV ómvépiov NOE 3j ueAavómrepos adv, 
always in the genitive (Paveos, Daevos, or Davos). On the EÉ où mepireAÀonévais pais £füaarev "Epws 6 robeivés, 
coins it i5 explained as referring to a private person, oriABwr varroy mrepuyow xpvoair. 
banker, or official, certainly a mortal: cf. P. R. Franke- On early Orphism, M. P, Nilsson, Harvard I heological 
Rüdiger Schmitt, Chiron 4 (1974) 1-4. Review 28. 3 (1936) 200. In Aristophanes Night precedes 
° Roscher, ME III 2274; N. M. Konioleon, AF 1952, Eros, who corresponds to Phanes. The order may be 
209. reversed in other cosmogonies but Aristophanes’ source is 
? Ibid. clearly also Orphic: cf. Nilsson, op. cit. 199. 
* O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie IT 12347. '" Gruppe, op. cit. (n. 8) 1071. 
? Cf. Orph. h. 349 (see n. 5). “O. Kern, Fr. Orph. 14; Nilsson, op. cit. (n. 12) 184, 198. 


"^ Nonnos 9, 141; M. P, Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen This is confirmed by the great number of representations of 
Religion IL. 2. 568. On the Orphic Phanes see also M. L. Orpheus in archaic sculpture and vase painting as well as 
West, The Orphte Poems (1983) Index s.v. the literary sources (ibid. 187 f£, 191 ff.). 

" Orph. fr. 167. 7; Macrob. 1, 18, 2. 5 [bid. 198. 


“K. Preisendanz, RE XIX 1761 ff. s.v. ‘Phanes’. 
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grammatical affinity, 1s not sufficient. Also isolated is the explanation of Plutarch’s 
quoted above. 


In modern times one scholar, Otto Gruppe,'’? has suggested that the cult of Apollo 
Phanaios derives from the cult of Phanes, but he did not bring any evidence to support 
this theory, I began this study persuaded that I should be able to establish a connection 
between Apollo Phanaios and Phanes, but after long investigation I am obliged to admit 
that we do not have any conclusive evidence for it. All the relevant texts and arguments 
that I collected—which are far more numerous than those I have discussed—are vague 
and in any case insufficient to support any firm conclusion. My intention here has 
therefore been simply to pose the question and to open investigation for the future. The 
answer could eventually come from the sanctuary of Apollo Phanaios itself, if the 
excavations there could be completed. 


7 Gruppe, op. cit. (n. 8) 544". 
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A HANDWRITTEN book, even more than a printed book, can be studied in many 
different ways and be the object of many different disciplines. In the first place it is a 
physical object consisting of parchment or paper, ink of different colours, etc., arranged 
in a particular way. As such it belongs to the domain of codicology. And since its raw 
materials are themselves end-products of other human activities, it can provide 
information—and problems—for students of those activities; an example is the research 
on the composition of inks now being carried out in several centres, There is a sense in 
which the production of parchment books ıs a function of the consumption of meat, and 
that of early paper books a function of the use of linen garments. A handwritten book is 
also the vehicle of a text, and as such of interest to the philologist and the student of 
literature. It is a product of human labour, as scribes often remind us in their colophons; 
and that labour might have been devoted to the satisfaction of other needs. And it is a 
commodity, which can change hands through sale or inheritance or gift or theft or the 
forgetfulness which, in the Middle Ages as today, sometimes affects borrowers of books. 
These two features of the book bring it within the domain of the economic historian. 
Then it has an instrumental use, to fulfil a purpose such as the performance of the liturgy, 
the teaching of grammar, the casting of horoscopes, or the practice of medicine or law. 
Or it may contain illustrations which make it of interest to the historian of art. Lastly, 1t 15 
a possession which its owner—individual or institution—may use to enhance his 
standing, or to make notes in the blank spaces which it offers, or to remove the original 
writing and replace it with another text, or for a multitude of other purposes. 

Book production and book ownership in provincial or peripheral areas of the 
Byzantine and post-Byzantine world have been studied rather unevenly and scrappily. 
We know a great deal about South Italy,’ quite a lot about Cyprus,’ something about 
Mount Athos,? but lamentably little about other regions of the medieval Greek world. 


! Cf. inter alios R. Devreesse, Les Manuscrits grecs de P Halit 
méridionale (Vatican City 1985); P. Canart, ‘Le livre grec 
en Italie méridionale sous les régnes normand et souabe: 
aspects matériels et sociaux’, Scrittura e civilità 2 (1978) 103- 
62. 

: Cf. J. Darrouzés, ‘Manuscrits originaires de Chypre à 
la Bibliothèque Nationale de Paris’, Revue des études byzan- 
tines 8 (1950) 162-96; id., ‘Autres manuscrits originaires de 


Chypre’, Revue des études byzantines 15 (1057) 131-68; P. 
Canart, ‘Les écritures livresques chypriotes du milieu du 
xi^ siecle au milieu du xii‘ et le style palestino-chypriote 
“epsilon” *, Scrittura e civilita 5 (1981) 17-75. 

+ CF. J. Irigoin, ‘Pour une étude des centres de copie 
byzantins’, Seripterzium 13 (1959) 195-204; L. Polites, 
"'"Ayiopecres BıßAoypabsı roo 160v arava”, Eyra 15 
(1957) 355-94. 
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Lack of information often leads to proliferation of hypotheses. Some scholars speak of a 
scriptorium whenever they find two manuscripts written in the same place within a single 
lifetime, though what they mean by that term is often far from clear. It is always well to 
remember that books could be written by professional calligraphers, who might be 
laymen or monks, by monks who made no pretensions to calligraphy, by scholars, 
teachers, and other professional men for their own use,* by the humble schoolmaster or 
notary {raBovAdpros) as a sideline, and by learned ladies. The range of those who might 
own or read books was even wider. In the Greek world literacy was never the preserve of 
the clergy, nor did the literate form an order in Greek society as they sometimes did ın the 
Latin west. 

The present paper aims to examine what can be learnt from a few manuscripts which 
we know to have been written in Chios or to have belonged to Chiote owners. The list of 
such manuscripts cannot be exhaustive. We do not yet possess an up-to-date catalogue of 
identifiable copyists and the manuscripts attributable to them. In any case most Greek 
manuscript books are anonymous and will doubtless remain so. Greek scribes—unlike 
their more voluble Armenian counterparts—rarely tell us much about themselves or 
about the time and place of their work. We must bear in mind too that for every Greek 
book which survives today, there are probably hundreds which have perished. We can 
see only the tip of an iceberg, whose true dimensions and form escape our understanding. 

We have no direct evidence for books in Chios before the eleventh century. In the 
early Byzantine period. conditions were not favourable for the conservation. and 
development of high culture. The island was ravaged by the Arabs in the seventh 
century. Thereafter it became a naval base, and later the capital of a theme or province 
whose raison d'étre was primarily defensive.° From the early ninth century it was once 
again open to attack by Arab warships from Crete. Later in the tenth century it was a 
place of exile. Yet there must have been both monasteries and schools on the island, as 
well as government offices. All these need books. The seventh-century doctor, Paul of 
Aegina, observes that in the cities of his time rov BifjAéeov áó0ovós éarw evrropia.’ Things 
may have got worse later, but books formed part of the ambience of urban life through 
the most sombre ‘dark age’, even if they were only liturgical books and schoolbooks. And 
the city of Chios was never a mere garrison town. The Arab geographer Idrisi (c. 1154) 
reports that the island of Chios is full of people and has a fine capital city. 

Be that as it may, a new epoch begins with the foundation of the Nea Mone by 
Constantine IX Monomachos in the middle of the eleventh century. A large and well- 
endowed monastery often provided copies of liturgical and other books not only for its 
own use, but also for that of other monasteries. It is probably this role that is reflected in 
two manuscripts copied in 1182 by Tepaaıuos cabyyovpevos kai apxıuaröpirns rhs èv rj 
vow Aiw Néas Movñs, the earliest surviving books known to have been written in Chios. 
They contain very similar collections of ascetic texts, in particular works of Anastasius 
the Sinaite, and can hardly have been both written for internal use in the Nea Mone. 


* Cf. N. G. Wilson, ‘Scholarly Hands in the Middle 
Byzantine Period', La paléographie grecque et byzantine (Paris 
1977) 221-39. 

eg, Theodora Palaiologina Kantakouzena Raou- 
laina, who died in 1300. Cf. D. M. Nicol, The Byzantine 
Family of Kantakouzenos {Washington 1968) 16-18; S. 


Fassoulakis, The Byzantine Family of Raoul-Ral(1)es {Athens 
1973) 25-7. 

* Helene Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer (Paris 1966) 86. 

’ Paulus Aegineta, ed. I. L. Heiberg (Corpus Medi- 
corum Graecorum ix. t; Berlin 1921) 3, 1. 17. 

? lditst, Nuzhat al-Mustäg (ed. Istituto Universitario 
Orientale di Napoli, Naples and Rome 1975) 641. 
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One is now in the Library of the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate in Jerusalem? its twin in 
the Bodleian Library in Oxford, to which it was presented by Oliver Cromwell as 
Chancellor of the University.'” Gerasimos was evidently an experienced penman. 
Whether he acquired his skill in Chios or elsewhere we do not know. 

The traffic was not all one-way. Books were written elsewhere for patrons in Chios. 
Thus in 1315/16 one ‘laxwBos tepouóvaxos copied a New Testament with some additional 
matter on Mount 5inai—probably in the Monastery of St Catherine—for the monastery 
Ths utepayias Oeorókov ns LayAatwticons in Chios. This monastery seems to be 
otherwise unknown. It may seem strange that a monastery on Chios should acquire a 
New Testament from so far away. But there had been much disturbance of life in Chios 
in the first decade of the fourteenth century. In 1303 the island was plundered by Roger 
de Flor's Catalan Company, and in 1305 by the Seljuk Emir of Aydin. In the same year 
Benedetto Zaccaria, who controlled the alum mines on the opposite mainland, seized 
Chios and inaugurated, albeit only temporarily, the long period of Genoese rule on the 
island. /arwßos may well have been a Chiote who fled his native island during those 
disturbed years. He writes an elegant and flowing, almost calligraphic, hand. The 
erasures in the colophon suggest that the manuscript later changed hands in an irregular 
manner and that the new owner wished to conceal all mention of his predecessor. This 
manuscript is interesting in that it was one of those collected by Richard Bentley for his 
proposed critical edition of the New Testament. Bentley probably obtained it, along 
with some others, from the Pantocrator monastery on Mount Athos. His nephew and 
heir, also called Richard Bentley, bequeathed it in 1786 to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in whose library it is now preserved." (Fig. 1) 

The next book to which I should like to draw attention is a Tetrevangelion and 
Praxapostolos—or New Testament arranged for liturgical reading—copied in the year 
1282.'? (Fig. 2) We do not know where it was written; but it was certainly in Chios by 
1389, when an owner wrote on a blank page at the end an account of the damage caused 
in the town by an earthquake. His long note provides interesting topographical and 
historical information on Chios in the early stages of Genoese rule. The evidence which it 
contains on Jewish residents in the citadel has been overlooked in recent studies of the 
Jewish community of Chios, 5 and the list of churches includes several not mentioned by 
Balard in his study of Genoese Chios. The manuscript now forms part of the Ottoboni 
collection in the Vatican Library. 

The writer of the note on the earthquake was probably an Orthodox clergyman. But 
there were plenty of literate Greek laymen in Chios at this period. The Genoese archives 
mention Greek notaries in 1381 and 1408,'* as well as a Greek ‘scriba’, Leon Vlastarches. 
In 1394 two members of the Greek family of Argent are found administering the estate 
of a Genoese citizen,'? and later members of the Schilizzi, Coressi, Agelasto, and 
Vestarchi families are recorded in positions which imply full literacy, if not learning.'® As 
well as these members of the former aristocracy of the island, humbler Greeks also 
exercised functions calling for literacy, such as the four bankers Criti Cavalli, Theodore 
Sirichari, Criti Sepsi, and Theodore Calocetus.'? 


? Cod, Hierosol. Patr. 57. '^ Cod. Oxon. Cromwell 7. (1346—1566)', Zion. A Quarterly for Research in Jewish History 
" Cod. Cantab. Coll. Trin. B. 10. 16. (1960) 180-97; R. Balard, La Romanie génoise (Genoa and 
"? Cod. Vat. Ottob. gr. 381. Rome 1978) 224, 281-2, 313, 350. '* Balard, op. cit. 269. 
5 D. Jacoby, ‘The Jews in Chios under Genoese Rule 55 Ibid., 316. "6 Ibid., 275-6. 17 Ibid., 276. 
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Fig. 1. Cod. Cantab. Coll. Trin. B. 10. 16; New Testament; 1315/16. Colophon on fol. 160* by hieromonk 
Iakovos. Án attempt has been made to erase the mention of the monastery on Chios for which the 
manuscript was written. 


So itis no surprise to find manuscripts of classical Greek literature in Chios, whether or 
not they were written there. A copy of the Byzantine select plays of Sophocles and 
Euripides, in the so-called Moschopulean recension, with scholia and interlinear glosses, 
was bought in Chios on 21 April 1413 by the Sicilian Giovanni Aurispa, a pupil of 
Manuel Chrysoloras: in 1417 he sold 1t to Niccoló de’ Niccoli, the learned Chancellor of 
Florence.'? In Florence the manuscript remained, and is today in the Laurentian 
Library.'? (Fig. 3) It is a schoolbook, no doubt used in Chios for teaching ‘grammar’. It 
seems to be the earliest identifiable manuscript of Attic tragedy to reach western 
Europe.?* 

The indefatigable traveller and collector Gyriac of Ancona, ‘the Schliemann of the 
Renaissance’, brought manuscripts from Chios to Italy in the first half of the fifteenth 


"R. Sabbadini, Carteggio di Criovanni Aurispa (Rome Cod. Laur, Conv. Sopp. 71. 
1931) 3-4: id, Bioprafia documentata di Giovanni Aurispa “R, Bolgar, The Classical Heritage and us Beneficiaries 
(Noto 1891) 11. (Cambridge 1954) 497, 504. 
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Fig. 3. Cod. Laur. Conv. Sopp. 71; Sophocles and Euripides; s. xiv. Bought in Chios by 
Giovanni Aurispa on 21 Apr. 1413. Fol. 8°, beginning of Ajax, with scholia and 
interlinear glosses. 
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century.” But as his Commentaria were never published and survive only in fragments, 
none of them can now be identified. 

As we move into the High Renaissance, manuscripts with Chian connections become 
more frequent. Sometimes they throw a surprising light on the range of literary culture 
on the island. A manuscript, now in the University Library in Leiden, and probably 
written in Italy in the second half of the fifteenth century, contains the Orphic 
Argonautica and Hymns, the Hymns of Proclus, most of the Homeri i¢ Hymns, Moschos' Europa, 
and the Hero and Leander of Musaeus.”? A note on fol. 111" in a sixteenth- -century hand 
reads rs ayias movÿs Xéov.^? The reference is probably to the Nea Mone. The texts are 
not those normally read in school, and they have distinct pagan overtones. The book is in 
more ways than one an unlikely one to find a place on the shelves of a monastic library. 

Several scribes born in. Chios or working there are known during the sixteenth 
century. One was the monk ‘Joiéwpos, whose koouekôv ôvoua was "Tyvários.?* A number 
of books from his hand survive, all of religious interest, and written between 1597 and 
1619, e.g. a copy of some works of George Scholarios, copied in Chios and now in the 
library of the monastery of Dionysiou on Mount Athos. Another was a certain 
Demetrios, no doubt also a monk who copied a Sticherarion in Chios in the sixteenth 
century." 

Much more important than these are two laymen who made their hving as copyists 
and eventually migrated to the west. Idxwßos Atacwpiwés” was a native of Rhodes, who 
may have left his native island after its conquest by the Turks in 1522. He studied in 
Chios under Hermodoros Lestarchos, on whom see below, and in 1541 copied there a 
manuscript of the ZZexabiblos of Constantine Harmenopoulos, which now forms part of 
the Coislin collection in the Bibliothèque Nationale in Paris.’ The Ioannes Diasorinos 
who was cosignatory of a letter by Fpnyopıos (epouóvaxos, mpwnv yyotpevos and 
06194 0kaAos ToU Ppovriornpiov in Chios to Leon Allatios in 1654 is probably a kinsman of 
his. By 1543 Iakobos Diasorinos was copying manuscripts in Venice. Later he became 
librarian at Fontainebleau, colleague and collaborator of Constantine Palaiokappa, and 
worked with Angelos Vergikios on the catalogue of the Fontainebleau Greek 
manuscripts. He copied books for Philip II of Spain and for several French patrons, and 
corresponded with Philip Melanchthon in Wittenberg and with Patriarch Ioasaph Il in 
Constantinople, who had Lutheran leanings.* A man of some resource, he is probably 
the author of the spurious twentieth book of the Epitome of the kaĝo) mpocmédia of 
Herodian.”? At some time, presumably fairly early, in his western career he served as 
commander of a Greek cavalry squadron in the French and Italian campaigns of the 
emperor Charles V. Suddenly, from 1561, we find him working as a schoolmaster and 
doctor in Nicosia in Cyprus. The reason for his migration is wrapped in mystery. He fell 


" R. Sabbadini, Le scoperte dei codici grect e latini ne’ secoli 


XIV e XV (Florence 1967, repr.) 1 69. 

* Cod. Leid. Bibl. Univ. BPG 74c. 

23 P, Eleuteri, Storia della tradizione manoscritta di Museo 
(Pisa 1981) 11. 40 n. 43. 

M. Vogel and V. Gardthausen, Die griechischen 
Schreiber des Mittelalters und der Renaissance (Leipzig 1909) 
164; K. I. Amantos, Ta ypdppara eis re Xiov Kara 1v 
rouprokpariav 1566-1822 (Athens, 1976) 217-18. 

?5 Cod. Athon. Iviron 5125. 


*5 Vogel-Gardthausen, op. cit. 152-4; E. Gamillscheg 
and D. Harlfinger, Repertorium der griechischen Aopisten 800— 
1600, t. Teil: Handschriften aus Bibliotheken Großbritanniens 
(Vienna 1981) 89-90. 

*' Cod. Paris. Coislin. gr. 153, 154. 
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under thesuspicion ofthe Venetian authorities on the island, and was hanged by them in 
1563 on a charge of conspiracy to revolt. Well over twenty manuscripts from his hand 
have been identified. There is clearly much more to Diasorinos than meets the eye. His 
life merits further study. 

'oávvgs Eëpermiwrns% was a Chiote by birth. He describes himself as priest and 
ypauuareés; the latter word probably means no more than ‘copyist’. It was in Chios that 
he copied in 1547 a manuscript of Andrew of Caesarea's Commentary on the Apocalypse, 
now in the Vatican Library,3' and in 1576 a manuscript of Gregory of Nyssa, now in the 
Bibliothéque Royale in Brussels.3? It is a reasonable supposition that it was also in Chios 
that he wrote a patristic miscellany, now in Lincoln College, Oxford.?? By 1580 he had 
migrated to the west. He copied a manuscript of Euclid and Ptolemy's Harmonies in 
Messina in that year.3 By 1585 he was in Ancona, where he made a copy of Matthaios 
Blastares’ Syniagma.35 If he is to be identified with the "edveys Evpirmuoryns taxa Kai 
ypauuareës who in 1544 copied the Acts of the Apostles, now in the Monastery of St 
Catherine on Mount Sinai, he had a remarkably long career as a copyist. 

Diasorinos and Eurippiotes were humble figures on the Renaissance stage, though 
their work as disseminators of Greek texts retained its importance long after the 
introduction of printing. However Chios produced stars as well as bit players. Michael 
Sophianos?? was born in Chios, son of a Constantinopolitan father and a Chiote mother. 
Shortly after the middle of the sixteenth century he became professor of Greek at Padua, 
where he had probably studied. Respected in the world of the Italian humanists, he 
became a close friend of Pier Vettori, Castelvetro, and Pinelli. He helped Francesco 
Robortello with his edition of Aeschylus, and made useful conjectures in the text not only 
of Aeschylus, but also of Aristotle’s Poetics, Apollonius Dyscolus, etc. Sophianos was a 
diplomat as well as a scholar, and acted as intermediary between Emanuele Filiberto, 
the ambitious Duke of Savoy, and Suleiman the Magnificent. In these negotiations he 
made use of the good offices of his kinsman Nikolaos Petrokokkinos in Constantinople. 
He died in 1565. Sophianos was a worthy representative of the last generation of Greek 
intellectual émigrés to Renaissance Italy, a man as passionately interested in the politics 
of his own age as they affected his fellow countrymen as he was in the heritage of ancient 
Greece. Several of his Greek letters survive in a London manuscript (BL Harley 5654, 
fols 25-32), while six of his Italian letters are preserved in the carteggto of Pier Vettori, also 
in London (BL Add, 10272 fols. 255-262"). I hope to edit both sets of letters. 

What is of importance for the present study is that Michael Sophianos amassed a 
collection of Greek manuscripts, which he left on his death to his nephew, the Chiote 
merchant Manuel Sophianos. In 1606 this collection was acquired by Cardinal 
Borromeo and brought from Chios to the Ambrosian Library m Milan,?? where it is still 
preserved. The precise circumstances of its acquisition are not known. Of the thirty-eight 
manuscripts brought from Chios to Milan in 1606, twenty-two bear the name of Michael 
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Sophianos, fourteen that of Manuel Sophianos, and two that of Manuel’s son or nephew 
Theodore. But there is little doubt that all belong to the library of Michael Sophianos. 

The contents of the collection are worthy of attention. Poetry is represented only by a 
Homer? and a Sophocles??. There are two manuscripts of Demosthenes,?° one of 
Aeschines," two of Xenophon,* one of Isocrates,#3 one of Arrian,4+ three each of 
Plutarch and Aelius Aristides.4° Ptolemy is represented by the A/magest, the 
Harmonics * and the Geography.*9 There are several other mathematical texts, a few works 
on grammar and rhetoric, two Byzantine historians (Zonaras and Acropolites) ,°° and 
some non-technical theology. The most noteworthy gap is philosophy—not a single 
work of Plato or Aristotle or the Neoplatonists. But we must remember that by 
Sophianos’ time Plato and Aristotle had long been available in printed editions, Plotinus 
could be read in Marsilio Ficino’s Latin translation since 1492, some of both Porphyry 
and Proclus had already been printed. The latest works in the collection are the Dialogue 
with a Persian of Manuel II5' and a treatise by George Scholarios.°* Most of Sophianos' 
manuscripts were written in the fifteenth century or later, but there are nine fourteenth- 
century books and two from the thirteenth century. He had older books too: an eleventh- 
century Sophocles, one of the copyists of which bore the typically Chiote name of 
Isidoros (he also wrote Paris. gr. 1750 in the Bibliothéque Nationale), two other 
eleventh-century books, a tenth-century copy of Aphthonius and Hermogenes, and a 
ninth-century Gregory of Nazianzus. 

This library was apparently in Chios for forty years before and immediately after the 
end of the sixteenth century. It is unlikely that 1t remained unused during its long 
sojourn on the island. Philip Argenti dates the origin of the School of Chios to the days of 
the Genoese occupation.?? Pachomios Rousanos taught in Chios in the thirties of the 
sixteenth century, and a number of his writings survive in manuscript.°* Hermodoros 
Lestarchos from Zakynthos, a pupil of Janos Laskaris in the Hellenic College in Rome, 
who later studied medicine in Padua and taught Greek in Ferrara for a time, was 
established in Chios as a teacher before 1560. He had already visited the island on several 
occasions. During one of his early sojourns in Chios he taught Michael Sophianos, and 
remained in contact with him personally or by correspondence thereafter. Other pupils 
of Lestarchos included Iakovos Diasorinos, the adventurer Iakovos Basilikos, and 
Theodore Rentis. It is likely that his permanent settlement in Chios was in part due to 
the influence of Sophianos, and that Sophianos’ decision to bequeath his books to his 
merchant cousin in Chios rather than to one of his Italian humanist colleagues was 
prompted by the presence there of his old teacher and friend .5° 
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Whatever his Chiote fellow-citizens did with Michael Sophianos' library, they did not 
exhaust its resources. Among the still unpublished texts which it contained may be 
mentioned an anonymous commentary on the Appunti) eloaywy of Nicomachus of 
Gerasa.56 It was copied about 1300 by Arsenios, Metropolitan of Pergamum, and is an 
interesting reminder of the resurgence of mathematical studies in Byzantine circles at the 
end of the thirteenth and the early fourteenth century. 

With the spread of printing the status of the handwritten book declined until little was 
left beyond copies of schoolbooks and lecture-notes passed from student to student. But 
this process was slower in the Greek east than in the Latin west. The first printing-press 
was notset up in the Ottoman empire till the Patriarchate of Cyril Loukaris, and did not 
long survive his execution by the Turkish authorities in 1638. In Chios scholars long 
continued to circulate their works in manuscript copies. George Koressios,?/ a Chiote 
who studied in Padua and taught Greek in Pisa (where he was a colleague of Galileo), 
Livorno, and perhaps Marseilles, returned to Chios in the 1620s, to practise medicine 
and teach in a school attached to the monastery of the “Ayro: "Avápyvpo:*? There survive 
in autograph manuscripts and handwritten copies many of the works on medical, 
scientific, philosophical, and religious topics which he wrote in Chios. They included 
commentaries on Aristotle's Physics, De Anima, and De Caelo.?? 

Koressios’ works enjoyed particular esteem in the princely academies of Bucharest 
and Jassy. Alexander of Tyrnavos, professor in the Bucharest academy, composed a 
panegyric on Koressios towards the middle of the eighteenth century.® This is an 
example of the role which Chiote writers and their works played in the dissemination 
and development of Greek culture in the Danubian Principalities. "Iyvarıos Herpéréios of 
Chios was cofounder and professor of Greek at the school of Tirgoviste, founded in 1646, 
the forerunner of the Bucharest academy.9' The Chiote doctor JTavraAéov KaMuápyns, 
after studying in the Greek College of 5t Athanasius in Rome, and possibly also in 
Padua, became court physician to Prince John Constantine Básarab by 1692, a post 
which he held till his death in 1725. He returned at least once to Chios. His medical 
notes, which suggest that he taught as well as practised medicine in Wallachia, are 
preserved in the Library of the Romanian Academy. In 1702 his ’AxoAovdta rns datas 
Marpavns tis XiomoÂiriôos was printed in Bucharest. Another Chiote, 'Avrovios 
Kopays,° also a former student of the Papal College, spent some time at the Wallachian 
court in the early eighteenth century, and may have taught in the Academy. His Ode to 
D’Aguesseau was published in Paris in 1702; the only known copy contains two 
autograph epigrams on the monastery of the Virgin at Cotroseni. 

Theodore Photeinos® of Chios wrote in 1795 an oropía rs Aakias, which circulated 
in manuscript copies throughout the Danubian countries. At the formal reopening of the 
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Bucharest Academy in February 1818, Beniamin Lesvios, the Director ofthe Academy, 
held up Chios as an example to be followed in the provision for education in the 
Principalites. “To think that a small island like Chios’, he said, ‘has so many 
distinguished professors, so many learned books, so much scientific apparatus, while in 
all Dacia none of these are to be found”. Behind this eulogy of Chios in distant 
Bucharest lay nearly two centuries of intellectual contact, maintained not only by 
Chiote scholars who taught beyond the Danube, but also by the countless handwritten 
books that made their way from Chios to Tirgovisste, Bucharest, and Jassy, and so 
played no ignoble part in the developing culture of the whole Balkan region.” 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FROM CHIOS 
TO THE CLASSICAL REVIVAL 
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PRorEssoR K. I. AMANTOS wrote at the beginning of his book on Letters in Chios 
during Turkish rule that ‘in the period 1346-1566 [that is to say, the period of Genoese 
occupation] only a few Chiote scholars are recorded, and these outside Chios’.' He 
mentions only three by name, all of them in the sixteenth century. It is only in the 
seventeenth century that we come upon a Chiote scholar, Leon Allatios, with a first-class 
reputation throughout Europe. 

Nevertheless even at a much earlier period Chios made a contribution to the revival of 
classical scholarship in western Europe. This was an indirect result of the interest of 
Italian humanists in Greek literature and history, which was a striking feature of what 
we call the European Renaissance in the first half of the fifteenth century. 

Until the last years of the fourteenth century Greek was almost an unknown language 
in western Europe. Very few westerners knew anything of Greek literature except in 
Latin translation. Petrarch, for example, a great scholar as well as a great poet in 
fourteenth-century Italy, possessed a manuscript of Homer but could not read a word of 
it. But when interest in Greek studies revived, it was naturally the Italians who took the 
initiative, since much of the Greek mainland and many of the Greek islands were under 
Italian control, whether politically or economically or ecclesiastically. 

Chios in particular, under its cultivated rulers of Genoese origin, was a natural 
starting-point for Italian travellers in quest of Greek antiquities or Greek manuscripts. It 
is with four of these early travellers that I am concerned: Guarino of Verona, Giovanni 
Aurispa, Cristoforo Buondelmonti, and Ciriaco of Ancona (known in Greek as Kvpiakós 
ó Aykwvievs). 

Guarino and Aurispa were the oldest of these four. They were born within a few years 
of each other, between 1370 and 1376. Their careers followed much the same course. 
Both travelled in the eastern Mediterranean and collected Greek manuscripts; both 
learned Greek and taught the language in various Italian cities; both acted as 
interpreters at the Council of Union, which was held at Ferrara and Florence in 1438-9, 
to reconcile the Orthodox and Catholic Churches; and in particular both spent some 
time in Chios. 

The date of Guarino's visit to Chios is uncertain, but it must have been before 1408, 
when he returned to Italy from his early travels with a collection of manuscripts. A letter 
from an unidentified writer speaks of ‘the official post which he exercised with distinction 
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in the celebrated island of Chios in the Aegean’;’ so his visit was evidently not a short one. 
He became a personal friend of Gabriele Racanelli, a leading member of the Maona 
which eontrolled Chios. Racanelli was Governor of the island at the time of Guarino's 
visit. 

As a result of this friendship Guarino was able to write to an Italian friend in 1418 that 
Gabriele Racanelli would give him hospitality ‘in a house he owns, which I know 
personally’.3 In another letter, also written in 1418, Guarino spoke warmly of Racanelli 
as ‘one of the lords of Chios, the most famous island of the Cyclades, . .. who is also 
devoted to literary studies and gives the greatest encouragement to intellectuals'.* So it is 
reasonable to suppose that Racanelli helped Guarino in his quest for Greek manuscripts, 
though unfortunately it is not possible to idenüfy any particular manuscript which 
Guarino found 1n Chios. 

Rather more is known about thesuccess of Aurispa, Guarino's contemporary. Aurispa 
was the keenest of all the Italian collectors of Greek manuscripts. His chief claim to fame 
is that in 1423 he brought back 238 manuscripts from the eastern. Mediterranean, 
including all the surviving works of Plato, most of which had been unknown to scholars 
in the West for over a thousand years. But I am concerned now with an earlier visit by 
Aurispa to the Aegean, for it was in 1413 that he first set foot in Chios. 

Like Guarino, Aurispa probably stayed for some time in Chios, and held an official 
position.» He also made the acquaintance of the Racanelli family. One of his Latin 
epigrams is addressed to Pietro Racanelli, a nephew of Guarino's friend Gabriele.? Since 
Pietro was only a child at the date ofthe epigram, it is possible that Aurispa acted as tutor 
to the family. There is a more interesting event, however, in Aurispa's stay in Chios. This 
was his discovery of a manuseript eontaining the surviving plays of both Sophocles and 
Euripides. 

The event is commemorated in another epigram by Aurispa.? It is composed of ten 
hexameters in Latin. They are not very good hexameters: one of them actually has seven 
teet. But the epigram has the great merit of giving the exact date of the acquisition by 
Aurispa of the manuscript of Sophocles and Euripides. The last four lines read as follows: 


It happened that charming Chios gave me, Aurispa, hospitality when I wrote these verses. It was 
on the day when, from the accomplishment of the death of Christ, Titan (the Sun) had completed 
one thousand four hundred years, let five and eight be added. 


If we do the arithmetic of that calculation, the result is that the manuscript was 
purehased on Good Friday, 21 April 1413. 

This manuscript eventually passed into the collection of Cosimo de’ Medici, probably 
through the hands of Niccolo Niccoli, who was an enthusiastic collector of manuscripts 
at Florence, and a personal friend of Guarino, Aurispa, and the Medici family. Today it 
is to be found in the Library which was established in Florence by Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, the grandson of Cosimo de’ Medici. 

Not long after Aurispa, another Italian came to Chios in quest of manuscripts and 
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antiquities. This was Cristoforo Buondelmonti, a priest and monk descended from an 
aristocratic family of Florence. The manuscripts which he collected in the eastern 
Mediterranean are also to be found in the same Laurentian Library at Florence, but 
unfortunately none of them can be positively identified as coming from Chios. It is 
certain, however, that he visited Chios between 1414 and 1422, for he wrote an account 
of the island and drew the earliest known map of Chios. Two versions of his map still 
survive, one in the British Museum, dated 1422, and one probably earlier, in the 
Bibliothèque Nationale in Paris.? 

Buondelmontrs account of Chios was written in Latin. The autograph does not 
survive, but there are several manuscript copies in Latin and one manuscript in Greek 
translation, which is at Constantinople.'? Buondelmonti has a good deal to say about the 
topography of Chios, but not much about the island’s history. He had visited most of the 
harbours and many of the villages, churches, and monasteries. Among the villages he 
knew was Kardamyla, and among the monasteries the Nea Mone, which he found 
occupied by more than thirty monks. Possibly he stayed there himself, for he mentions 
that the monks gave hospitality to all travellers free of charge. Another feature of Chios 
which impressed him was the great expanse of vagrıyıes, which he recognized as the 
basis of the island’s economy. 

He was less impressed when he was shown the tomb of Homer, which was, in his own 
words, ‘ruined by reason of its extreme antiquity’. He even seemed sceptical about its 
authenticity, for he added: ‘I have nothing truthful to say about it, and for that reason I 
leave it to those who come after me to investigate it’. 

The only other reference Buondelmonti made to Chios in antiquity is a quotation 
from Ovid's Metamorphoses.'' He thought that Ovid described how Theseus, returning 
from Crete to Athens with Ariadne, abandoned her on Chios. But he had misread the 
Latin manuscript. What Ovid wrote was not ‘Chion’, as he thought, but ‘Diam —in 
other words, the ‘divine island’, which was the ancient name for Naxos. It is surprising 
that after years of travel in the Aegean, Buondelmonti failed to observe that Chios could 
not possibly lie on the route from Crete to Athens, as Naxos did. 

Buondelmonti makes other mistakes both in mythology and in geography. In his 
defence, his French editor, Emile Legrand, points out that he was a pioneer.'? No 
western European before him had written such a travel-book about Greece, which 
describes more than fifty islands and many mainland sites as well. Nevertheless he suffers 
by comparison with the fourth and last of my Italian visitors to Chios, who came not long 
after him. This was Ciriaco Pizzicolli, usually known as Ciriaco or Cyriac of Ancona. 

Ciriaco is certainly the most famous of the Italian travellers in the eastern 
Mediterranean, because he made so many journeys, visited so many different places, 
and described them so vividly. He made at least five journeys to the Near East between 
1412 and 1452, partly on business and partly in quest of antiquities, especially 
inscriptions. He was equally familiar with the Greek islands, the Peloponnese, and with 
Constantinople. In fact we hear of him for the last time in the camp of the Sultan 
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Mehmet II, the Conqueror, outside Constantinople.'3 But it is with his two visits to 
Athens and three to Chios that I am chiefly concerned. 

Ciriaco’s first visit to Chios was made in 1425, when he used the island as a base from 
which to make trips to other parts of the Aegean. It was in Chios that he acquired his first 
Greek manuscript, a copy of the New Testament which cost him 20 gold pieces. '* He was 
helped in the negotiation of its purchase by a member of the ruling family, Andreolo 
Giustiniani, whom Ciriaco described in his diary as ‘a collector of relics of antiquity and 
of important Greek inscriptions’.’> This manuscript of the New Testament is unfortuna- 
tely lost, and no other manuscript is specifically known to have been found by Ciriaco in 
Chios. But while he was there he made sketches of statues, coins, and gems; and he also 
studied Greek by reading Homer. 

His second visit to Chios, in 1431, seems not to have been so productive, but his third, 
in 1444, was very interesting. In the interval he had broadened his knowledge of the 
Greek world in many directions. He had visited Mistra in the Peloponnese in 1437, and 
there become acquainted with the Neoplatonist philosopher George Gemistos, who later 
called himself Plethon.'® He had been present at the Council of Union in Florence in 
14.39, and there become acquainted with the Pope, Eugenius IV, and the Byzantine 
Emperor, John VIII Palaiologos." Most interesting of all, he had made two visits to 
Athens, one in 1436 and one early in 1444, a few weeks before his third and last visit to 
Chios. 

During both his visits to Athens, Cirlaco wrote accounts of what he had seen, 
including of course the buildings on the Acropolis. He was in fact the first writer in Latin 
for a thousand years to call the Acropolis by that name, instead of using the usual Latin 
name of Castrum.'? On eaeh occasion also he made a drawing of the Parthenon. His 
earlier drawing, made in 1436, still survives. The later drawing, made in 1444, survives 
only in a copy made by an Italian architect about half a century later. Neither of them is 
perfectly accurate in all respects, but they have the great advantage of being the oldest 
drawings of the Parthenon in existence, daüng from before the visitations of Count 
Konigsmark and the Earl of Elgin. 

My special reason for mentioning Ciriaco’s visits to Athens, however, is that after his 
second visit in February 1444 his next port of call was Chios. It was in Chios, on 29 
March 1444, that he wrote his second description of the sights of Athens, in a letter to his 
old friend Andreolo Giustiniani.'? In this letter he described not only the Parthenon but 
also the Propylaea, which at that date had been converted into a palace for the Florentine 
Dukes of Athens; and also the Tower of the Winds and the Hephaesteum, which was 
then known as the Theseum. 

During his last stay in Chios, Ciriaco corresponded with other eminent friends, 
including Pope Eugenius and the Emperor John. He then set out on a leisurely journey 
back to Italy through mainland Greece, where he visited Gemistos Plethon at Mistra for 
the second time. Among others whom he met at Mistra in 1447 were the Emperor’s 
brother Constantine Palaiologos, who was to suceeed John a year later as the last 
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Emperor; and also a young pupil of Plethon’s called Laonikos Chalkokondylis, who was 
to be the last of the great Byzantine historians.?? It was fortunate for western Europe that 
such a man as Ciriaco of Ancona should have taken so keen an interest in Greece just in 
time before the dark age began in 1453. 

It seems clear, 1n conclusion, that to all four of these travellers—Guarino, Aurispa, 
Buondelmonti, Ciriaco— Chios was of special interest for at least three reasons. The first 
reason lay in what they could find and see there: buildings, inscriptions, manuscripts, 
and other relics of antiquity. The second reason lay in the intellectual and antiquarian 
interests of the Genoese families which ruled the island. The third lay in the geographical 
position of Chios, which made it a convenient base for trips to other parts of the Aegean. 
In all these respects Chios made a useful, if indirect, contribution to the revival of 
Hellenic studies which was beginning in the West. But the third reason—the position of 
Chios on the map—was probably the most important in attracting the Italians. To 
confirm this, it is only necessary to point out that Chios is the only Aegean island which 
we know for certain to have been on the itinerary of all four of the travellers whom I have 
discussed. 

» Ibid., 58. 
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Tue title of this paper begs some fundamental questions. It would be misleading to talk 
of Chian popular songs, if one meant to suggest that there 1s a special local tradition 
which differs from that of the rest of Greece. A few songs do have local historical 
connections, but many are found in variant forms in many other parts of Greece. 
Secondly, it would be misleading to speak of classical themes if this suggested that such 
themes derive directly from ancient Greek literature. Some may do so. Others may 
derive indirectly, through later European poetry. But in other cases it may be rather a 
question of a striking parallelism of thought or expression, which is not due to influence 
at all, but simply to thefact thatin a similar environment the same themes tend to occur. 
This could be the result of che underlying continuity of certain aspects of Greck life, or 
(for example) of the unchanging character of the natural setting which is its background. 

Modern scholars have classified Greck folk-songs into a series of types. It is important 
to remember that these classifications are artificial and do not necessarily reflect the way 
in which the songs are viewed by those who sing them. In fact, similar themes and forms 
of expression tend to recur in different types ofsong. However, there is some convenience 
in a classification of this kind, and it is striking to discover how many of the ‘types’ which 
are found in Chios and elsewhere also occurred in antiquity. An obvious example is the 
lament, whose development has been traced, from Homer through to the present day, by 
Margaret Alexiou in her book The Ritual Lament in Greek Tradition (Cambridge 1974). At 
other stages of life we find lullabies, children's songs, love-songs, wedding-songs, and 
work-songs (e.g. for harvesters, sheep-shearers, weavers, and fishermen). Among love 
songs we can, if we like, find many subgroups which have classical parallels: the so-called 
rapakAavoiDvpov, sung by the lover outside the house of his girl (e.g. K. 198, A. 677); the 
theme of the ‘teacher of the art of love’ (A. 702, 746 fT); dialogues between a boy and 
girl, sometimes teasing or abusive (K. 57, À. 740-1, 786-9); instructions from a lover to 
his girl about his death and funeral (A. 742-5); songs of love-magic (K. 32-4); etc. 


* ] should like to thank Mary Coulton most warmly for 
her advice on a draft of this paper, and also Professor 
Robert Browning, Sir Kenneth Dover, and Mr John 
Petropoulos for their helpful comments and discussion. 

The Chian songs considered here are drawu maiuly 
from two collections, in the Xia«à "AváAexra by Constan- 
tine Kanellakis (Athens 1890), and The Folklore of Chtos by 


Philip Argenti and H. J. Rose (Cambridge 1949). These 
are referred to as K. and À. respectively, with page- 
numbers; translations of A. songs are by Argenti and Rose. 

A number of songs from Chios are also collected by H, 
Pernot in Mélodies populaires grecques de Pile de Chio (Paris 
1903). See also the works cited in P. Argenti, Bibliography of 
Chios (Oxford 1940) 516-24. 
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Shepherds tend to have their own songs, as they evidently did in ancient times. [here are 
also, of course, many dance-songs, some in shorter lyric verses, some ın fifteen-syllable 
lines. 

Then we find popular songs associated with particular festivals (for example New 
Year’s Day, Carnival), and some of these have classical analogues, such as the begging 
songs for the days of St Basil or St Lazarus. The most famous is the Rhodian 'swallow- 
song’ {yeAôévioua), which really does seem to have survived in a very similar form from 
antiquity right down to recent times.' There are also narrative poems about the Virgin's 
lament and search for Christ at his death, which suggest comparisons with ancient songs 
about Demeter's search for her daughter, or (possibly) the death of Adonis.? A 
specifically local tradition is that of songs about the life and death of St Markella, a 
Chian saint (A. 820-3). 

Related to these narrative poems are a number of ballads about ‘heroic’ figures, which 
tend to recur throughout Greece, and a few commemorating local historical events (the 
earthquake in Chios of 1881, K. 77-9; the liberation from the Turks in 1913, A. 688-91). 
These go on reusing similar motifs and formulae for different events throughout the 
centuries, 

Finally we should remember the use of poetry for divination, as in the couplets called 
xAndovas. These ultimately derive from the ancient use of chance utterances (xAnööves) 
as omens, and the earliest examples occur in the Odyssey (18. 112-17, 20. 102-21). There 
are also charms, to cure diseases, etc.; and finally, there are many riddles. 


Types of Song 
. Laments: K. 342-52, A. 760-5, 802-9 
. Lullabies: K. 209-12, A. 680-9, 754-61, 796—803 
. Love-songs: K. 149-60, A. 694-713, 752-3 (serenades), 786-9 (dialogue) 
. Wedding-songs: K. 131-4, 143-8, A. 792-5 
. Work-songs: harvest K. 3-90, A. 726-39 
shearing K. 103-4 
weaving (cloth) A. 828—37 
fishing A. 738-43, 788-93 
6. Pastoral songs: K. 103-34 
. Dance songs: A. 654-81, 742-53, 792-3 
8. Festivals: St Basil (New Year} A. 642-5, 712-15, 764-7 
St Lazarus A. I. 364-5 
Carnival K. 195-206, A. 792 
(Other religious songs A. 634-41, 644-5) 
9. Virgin’s lament and search for Christ: K. 93-100 
10. St Markella: A. 820-3 
11. Ballads and ‘heroic’ songs: (K. 3-90), A. 692-5, 717-27, 766-85, 822-9 
12. Historical events: K. 77-9, A. 688-91 (A. 650-3), 784-7 
13. Praise-songs: A. 646-5] 
14, Divination (xAndovas): K. 321-6, A. 808-19 
15. Charms: A. 636-9 
16. Riddles: K. 163-90 


wa 


-J 


' CLR, Beaton, Folk poetry af modern Greece (Cambridge ' Cf. Alexiou, op. cit. 62-78; Beaton, op. cit. 141-4. 
1980) 137-41. 
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Of course many of the types mentioned occur in popular songs from other countries 
besides Greece. We must look more closely, to see what themes are strikingly similar to 
those found in ancient Greek literature. I can select only a few examples here. 


Let us begin with some rather questionable examples, which fall within the general 
area of family relationships and their scale of value. Professor Jannis Kakridis once raised 
the question of parallels between modern Greek songs and the theme of a famous passage 
in Sophocles’ Antigone, in which the heroine justifies risking death to bury her brother: 
she says that she would not have done this for a husband or son, since they are 
replaceable, whereas a brother is not (904 ff.) [1B]. The theme is the same as that of a 
story in Herodotus, which has a Persian setting (3. 119). Kakridis also compared the 
Meleager story, where Meleager’s mother causes her son’s death, in revenge for his 
having killed her brother in battle.3 At first sight a modern Chian song seems to have a 
parallel (K. 55-6). A man falls in love with his brother’s wife, and she asks him to kill her 
husband. In the end, however, it is she who is killed in punishment because, as the 
brother-in-law says, ‘one can get another sister-in-law but one cannot get another 
brother’. [1A] (Texts and translations are collected at the end of this article.) 

The reasoning here ıs very like that of the ancient examples. But one should notice 
how in this case it is the wife whois killed. The point surely is that she is a woman who has 
been unfaithful to her husband. That is why she is regarded as being ‘replaceable’. It is 
questionable whether a modern Greek song would make a similar point if it were a 
husband or a son who was at stake. 

Another Chian song from the Turkish period makes an opposite point (A. 824-5) [2]. 
Here a man falls in love with a Jewish girl, and he has her baptized, intending to marry 
her as a Christian. Her parents appeal to the pasha, but when he orders her to go back 
home to her family she replies: 


‘This man is my mother, this man is my father too, 
This man 1s also my husband, the darling of my heart.’ 


Argenti and Rose naturally here recalled the famous words of Andromache to her 


husband Hector (I. 6. 429-730): 


‘Hector, you are my father and my lady mother 
And my brother, and you are my strong husband.’ 


In this case all her family have died or been killed in battle, and Hector really is all to her. 
The resemblance with our Chian song is striking, and we cannot really say whether thıs 
is due to reminiscence (direct or indirect) of Homer, or not.* But again we should notice 
the difference of context. In the modern song, the girl’s preference for her husband 
reflects the fact that on marriage a Greek girl really would transfer her allegiance very 
fully from her own family to her husband. But it is probably even more important that in 
this case she is also converted from her parents’ religion to that of her husband. The 
recurrence of the classical motif remains interesting, but the situation is very different. 


3 Homeric Researches (Lund 1949), 152-64. maTepas Kai unrepa pou 7) audevria gov eivai, 

* Robert Browning has noted a use of this motif in the Kal adeAdoi kai adeAdai Kai Paws pov Kat Gwh pov 
Byzantine epic Achilleis (11 1268-9), where Polyxena says to (Viator 6 (1975) 30, reprinted in Studies in Byzantine History, 
Achilles: Literature and Education (London 1977) No. 18, p. 30). 
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This is not so much the case, however, with our next set of examples. One of the oldest 
story-patterns in European literature is that of the climax of the Odyssey, where a man 
returns after long absence and reveals himself to his wife, who has to be convinced that he 
is her husband by special signs of recognition. In the Odyssey this theme is associated with 
various scenes in which the hero tests other members of his household, and with the false 
tales which he tells them. In the last book of the poem, for example, he even deceives his 
own father, who supposes that his son has died, before Odysseus reveals his true identity 
(24. 235 fF). | 

A similar story-pattern is common in modern Greek songs (and it recurs in other parts 
of the Balkans too, for example Yugoslavia). There are several examples from Chios. In 
some, a man meets a girl at a spring or well. She is crying, because her husband has lett 
long ago and not yet returned. He tells her that her husband has died, and that before 
doing so the husband asked him to marry her instead. She proves her fidelity by refusing 
to do so, and he then declares that he is her husband. She makes him prove his identity by 
a series of signs. Usually these begin with signs from outside or inside their house, but she 
objects that the neighbours could have told him of these, and in the end he gives her the 
signs of marks on her own body (e.g. K. 18, 31-2). This reminds one of Odysseus’ scar, 
and similar tokens in later Greek drama. In one case, however, the order is different. 
Here the final proof is when the man says: 

‘On the bed where we used to lie I have your portrait painted’ (A. 780-1) [3]. One 
cannot help recalling the scene where Penelope orders Odysseus’ bed to be prepared 
outside his bedroom, and Odysseus protests that the bed was anchored to the spot and so 
should not have been moved, thus proving his identity (Od. 23. 177 ff.) [4]. It must be 
admitted, however, that this particular Chian song seems to be rather confused, since the 
girl begins by asking for signs of the house, but is given instead signs from her body, and 
she then refuses to accept these as proof! Possibly the bed has come in here because in 
other songs, after the recognition, the wife often orders their bed to be made up for them 
to sleep on (e.g. K. 18) [5]. Even this, however, is remarkably similar to the Odyssey, 
although here of course the order to make the bed comes at a diflerent point in the story. 

It would surely be impossible to trace the way in which themes such as these have 
travelled, between the time of the Odyssey and our modern songs. What we can do, 
however, is observe the remarkable popularity of such stories, and of all the irony and 
moral implications which they carry, in modern as well as ancient Greece. 

It is also worth noticing a particular feature of the natural setting of these songs. This is 
that the meeting takes place at a spring or well (K. 106-8, A. 678, 732 ff, 742 f., 744 f., 
778 f.) [6]. Sometimes the girl is washing clothes. This too is a motif which goes right 
back to the Odyssey. Odysseus twice meets a girl when she is fetching water (Od. 7. 18 ff., 


5 The relationship between the modern Greek songs 
and the Odyssey has been much discussed. Cf. N. Polites, 
'"ExAoyat amo Ta rpayowıa Tod “EAdnrixou Aaov (Athens 
1932) 120-2; 5. Baud-Bovy, La Chanson populaire grecque du 
Dodecanese (Paris 1936) 227-35; S. Kyriakidis, Aaoypadia 
12 (1938-48) 324; K. Rhomaios, 'Apyetov Ooaxikot 
Oncavpov 17 (1952) 334-54; J. T. Kakridis, Homer Revisited 
(Lund 1971) 151-63; K. Rhomaios, ‘H moman évós Aaoû 
(Athens 1968) 145-58. 

Those who, like myself, have not had access to the first 


article by Professor Rhomaios mentioned above will find a 
useful summary in English of his valuable observations 
about the similarities between several of the recognition 
scenes in the Odyssey and the modern Greek songs in 
Kakridis, op. cit. 153-6. For another Chian example see G. 
Madias, Aaoypadia 8 (1921) 203 (No. 4). 

The Serbo-Croat examples of the ‘Return’ theme are 
discussed by A. B. Lord in The Singer of Tales (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1960). 
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10.105 ff.}, and he meets Nausicaa and her maids when they come down to the sea-shore 
to do their washing at the river's mouth (Od. 6.1 ff.; cf. also 15. 420 M). Such meetings 
recur in later Greek literature and art. But here, of course, we see at once that the 
similarity with our folk-songs may be due to an underlying continuity of Greek life. At 
least until recently, it must have been the case that one of the few opportunities for a man 
to meet a woman outside the house was when she visited the local spring.? 

This motif leads on to my second main area for examples, that of the natural world. 
Popular songs throughout the world make frequent use ofnatural symbolism. In modern 
Greek songs trees, flowers, birds, water, mountains, and nature in general have many 
roles to play: most commonly in connection with the two major themes of love and 
death. It is particularly interesting to take a specific motif and trace it throughout Greek 
literature, from antiquity to the present day: as has been done, for instance, by Antony 
Littlewood for the apple-tree and its fruit.’ Apples were regularly symbols of love, or of 
marriage, in antiquity. In our modern Chian songs the apple is often a love-symbol. This 
can be used in all kinds of subtle and indirect ways, for of course these songs (especially 
the shorter lyric ones) often suggest a meaning only obliquely, and through the 
symbolism (cf. K. 22, 52-3, A. 654-5, 694-5, 702-3, 706-7, 710-11, 742-3, 754-5(9), 
770-1, 780-1, 812-13(14), 816-17(53)). 

A simple example 1s one of the rarıvaöes (couplets of love poetry) from Pyrghi (A. 
754-5(9)) [7]: 


‘If you want us to kiss without the neighbours knowing 
Put an apple-tree before your door and hide among the branches.’ 


A more complicated example begins with two trees quarrelling, the apple and the bay 
(in itself an ancient mouf), and ends with a quarrel between a girl and an agha who 
wants to kiss her (K. 53-4) [8]: perhaps originally these were two quite separate themes, 
but the erotic symbolism may have something to do with their combination in this way. 
In another (A. 654-5) [9], a man says that after thirty-six years of troubles he has 
decided to transplant trees. He plants his tree, it fruits, and he plucks an apple. Then 
passers-by say that his apple-tree is withering, ready to fall. At the end the tree calls out 
in a sweet voice to its master and mistress, who own and water it. This is a short lyric 
dance-song from Chalkios, charming in its allusive brevity, but at first sight baffling in its 
meaning. The answer is probably that the song is using the symbolism of marriage-songs, 
where the bride (here the apple-tree} laments as she is taken away trom her parents by 
her bridegroom. It is remarkable that we find a very similar association between natural 
symbolism and the bride’s lament in ancient marriage-songs also. 

Another very interesting example comes from a song which recurs often throughout 
Greece (A. 770-1) [10]. In this, a little apple-tree stands on the edge ofa cliff, laden with 
apples. The speaker says that he longs to pick its fruit, but fears the cliff. He is then told to 
‘come round by the path’. But the path takes him to a churchyard, and he steps on the 
tomb of a young man, which cries out in protest: 


‘Was I not also a young man, was | not a hero? 
Did I not walk at night by moonlight, 
6 Cf. N. J. Richardson, The Homeric Hymn te Demeter ? Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 72 (1967), 147-81, 


(Oxford 1979) pp. 179 ff., 339-43. Jahrb. d. Ost. Byzantinistik 23 (1974) 33-59, Neo-Hellenika 3 
(1978) 37-55- 
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And carry a sword forty cubits long and a lance of sixty cubits? 
And now you stamp upon my head? 


A puzzling and haunting song! Is the symbolism again one of love, and is it the girl's 
former lover, now dead, who protests? The symbolism of the apple tree here is surely 
made explicit by one of the rarıwades (A. 706-7) [11]: 


Love is like an apple-tree rooted in the middle of a cliff. 
Whoever seeks its apples will fall down the precipice! 


The apples on the cliff, so perilous to reach, remind one of those famous lines of Sappho's 
(fr. 105a L-P) [12], which are thought to come from a wedding-song: 


As the sweet apple reddens on the top bough, 
On the top of the topmost bough, and the apple-gatherers forgot it: 
No, they did not forget, but they could not reach that far. 


Comparison of a bride (or sometimes a groom) to a tree or a flower is common in Chian 
wedding-songs (A. I 308 ff, I] 792 ff.), as it was in classical epithalamia, and Chian love- 
songs and «A9óovas use similar imagery (K. 149 ff., A. 694 fL, 752 ff., 810 fT.). But this is 
probably common to all love-poetry. In fact, although some of these comparisons are 
simple, the elaboration of others sometimes seems closer to Arabic or other Near Eastern 
poetry (e.g., A. 816-17(53)) [13]. 

However, occasionally one is struck by something unusually close to a particular 
passage in classical poetry. One of the couplets which are used as a «Axjóovas (A. 814— 
15(36)) [14] runs as follows: 


All the world I have travelled east and west: 
Like your figure I have not seen a cypress-tree. 


This is like the elaborate compliment paid to Nausicaa by Odysseus at their first 
meeting (Od. 6. 149-69) [15]. After comparing her to Artemis he exclaims that her 
family are blessed to have such a flourishing offspring (@aAes}, and most blessed of all is 
he who marries her. He has never seen such a form as hers, and he compares his 
admiration to the feelings he had on seeing the palm-tree growing by Apollo's altar on 
Delos. He ends with a prayer that Nausicaa will have a happy marriage. 

Here we should not dream of speaking in terms of the direct influence of the Odyssey. 
But it is pleasing to find that in recent times a compliment could sull be paid to an 
unmarried girl in Chios in a way which so much resembles Odysseus' courtesy towards 
Nausicaa. And in both cases the context is similar, for it is the possibility of future 
marriage which lies behind these compliments. 

It may not be so surprising that one turns to the Odyssey often for parallels to modern 
Greck motifs, for this poem mirrors many aspects of Greek life which have not changed 
fundamentally. Is not Odysseus, as the islander who loves his home and yet must spend 
so much of his life away from it, a type who recurs throughout later Greek history down 
to the present day, the type of the resourceful shipowner? 

When one turns from early Greek poetry (epic and lyric) to that of the Hellenistic 
period one continues to notice many parallels with the natural symbolism of the folk- 
songs. For example, Argenti and Rose have a poem (786-9) [16] in which a boy and a 
girl argue together, the boy swearing that he has kissed her many times before, and the 
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girl denying it. At the end she tells him to go and pasture sheep and pigs, fifteen in 
number, as he is not fit for a woman! This teasing poem with its rustic setting is very 
similar in its atmosphere to one of the Idylls attributed to Theocritus, although not by 
him (/d. 20) [17], in which the town-girl Eunica mocks her lover and taunts him with 
being a herdsman. 

Another motif which reminds one of classical pastoral (for example the Lament for 
Dion) is the invocation of nature to share in lamenting someone's death (A. 808-9(29)) 
[18]: 

Weep, mountains and hills, weep also, myrtles: 
I have lost the hopes of both my children. 


This (which is from a koıpoAöyı) looks, however, suspiciously like a theme which may 
have come through the later European literary tradition. 

A similar motifis that of going to a solitary place to lament one's troubles. For example 
(A. 812—13(18)) [19]: 


I shall go and find a tree that is all alone, 
That I may weep for my trouble, and it for its suffering. (Cf. also K. 127-8) 


In classical literature from Euripides onwards it was a commonplace that one should do 
this, and especially in the Alexandrian love-poets and their Roman followers.? 
Sometimes trees are specifically asked to be witnesses to one's feelings, or to share in 
them, as when one carves the name of one's girl on the tree's bark.? In the Chian poem it 
is not immediately clear why the tree is mentioned, and again it seems probable that 
there is some influence here from the literary tradition. 

Talking trees are also a feature of ancient poetry, which in its own turn could derive 
them from popular tradition.’° We meet them in Chian poetry, as in the dance-song 
mentioned already about the apple-tree (A. 654—5; cf. 780-1), and the one about the 
quarrel between the apple and the bay (K. 55—4), which recalls ancient fables of trees 
quarrelling (Callim. fr. 194, Babrius 64). A Chian «Añôovas tells rather charmingly of 
how the jasmine and the lily quarrelled (A. 818-19(55)) [20]: 


The Jasmine passed by and said to the hly ‘good day’: 
‘O scented jasmine, get on with your business’ (was the reply)! 


Likewise, talking birds are common in both ancient and modern popular traditions. 
There is nothing very specifically classical in the way they are used in Chian songs (e.g. 
A. 730-1). Rather, in both cases, one feels that poets are drawing on a store of popular 
beliefs which are fundamentally similar. ‘The same may be true of what one might call 
the symbolism of natural fertility. Modern Greek harvest-songs tell of how a pregnant 
woman was reaping in a corn-field, and on one of her sheaves she brought forth a golden 
son (A. 726-7, 728-9) [21]. Sometimes he then performs heroic deeds (782-3).'' One 


TE a Callim. fr. 714 (Pfeiffer); V. Ecl. 2. 3 ff., 10. 13 ff, 
52 ff.; Prop. 1. 18. 1 ff. 

9 Callim. fr. 73; V. Ecl. 10. 53-4; Prop. 1. 18. 19-22; 
Aristaen. I. 10. 

'° Cf. Callim. fr. 194. 7, and Pfeiffer ad loc., and my 
notes to Homeric Hymn to Demeter 23. 

u The identity of Nicephorus and Trembleneck is 
discussed by H. Grégoire in Digenis Akritas (New York 
1942) 29 ff., and K. Rhomaios in Tpayovdia tod “Ax perixod 


«vx Àov (Athens 1979) 56-76. In the folk-songs they usually 
appear together with Bardas Phocas, nephew of Nicephor- 
us II Phocas, who was Emperor from 963 to 969. Bardas 
Phocas had himself proclaimed as a rival Emperor in 987, 
in the reign of Basil II, and died at the battle of Abydus in 
989. ‘Nicephorus’ is his brother, and “Trembleneck’ is 
Bardas' son, also called Nicephorus, who headed another 
revolt in 1022. 
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thinks of the ancient myths about how Demeter bore a son called Ploutos (Wealth) to 
Iasion, after sleeping with him in a ‘thrice-ploughed field’ (Hesiod, Theog. 969-74 [23], 
Hom, Od. 5. 125-7). 

Mention has already been made of the resemblance of songs about the Virgin’s lament 
and search for Christ (K. 93-100) to ancient stories about Demeter’s search for 
Persephone.'? Both meet various people on their wanderings. Those who help are 
rewarded, those who do not are cursed. Both stop at a well, for refreshment or rest, and 
both are persuaded to break their fast with a simple meal. In Demeter's case this is a 
drink made of barley, mint and water, and this is also drunk by her worshippers at her 
festival. In the Virgin’s case, Christ tells her to prepare wine and a freshly-baked rusk 
(adparo mafındöı) for herself and her family. This is the traditional meal taken after a 
funeral. 

In this case, religious occasions whieh have certain fundamental similarities (the 
preparations for initiation into the ancient Mysteries, and the preparations for Easter) 
have given rise to songs or stories which also share certain very striking resemblances. 

If, as one often suspects, aneient Greek poetry drew on popular traditions for its 
natural symbolism in a way which resembles that of the modern folk-songs, I 
nevertheless want to end by stressing that in terms of general style and technique there 
are great differences between the two kinds of poetry. Whereas classical poets tended to 
organize their themes in a relatively explicit way, the folk-songs are often highly allusive, 
compressed, and apparently inconsequential. Argenti and Rose actually compare their 
frequent transitions from one theme to another to those of Pindar (A. 633). But this 
seems far-fetched to me. Pindar’s apparently free association 1s really, when one looks 
more closely, a very studied and deliberate technique, which is designed to give an 
impression of spontaneity. The folk-songs of eourse have their own conventions too, 
which one needs to understand in order to appreciate them. But they often have a 
looseness of structure, and a strong strain of fantasy, which are the result of their very 
fluid, traditional character. Yet that is also what makes them so fresh and appealing. It is 
surely a good thing that modern Greek popular song (in Chios, as elsewhere in Greece) 
developed its own independent life, so that in the end any classieal themes which do 
recur in it have experienced a kind of 'sea-change, into something rich and strange’. It 
would be a pity if it were too much like ancient poetry, for in that case much of its real 
originality and vigour would be lost. 


= CL. The Homeric Hymn to Demeter, with my commentary, 


TEXTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


[1A] K. 50  rór' émokórnac ó vòs kv elmev ryo ‘Ayana oc 
E f > 3 m 4 f # y ? # 3 
dv u ayamds, avrpadeAde, axétwa Tòr adeAdor cov. 
Kura po ^ ^ die 'B ? ? # > 4 4 af 255 
pu va ToU Bow. yw, vod p^, va TOY okoro ou; 
ee E ^ t e 4 ^ LD 5 Er 4 f 
ads 6 Heros ods Edwre duréMa kai xwpddea' 
4 f # 4 7 E + 
Kat Öıadeye Kat poipale, THY kda poipa mäpe' 
? n 5 3 # # A = 4 f 3*5 
éketvos ely’ apdbuuos, mavra Ba cot uA. 
Tió’ va 0éog rov uaópó rov we’ avrOs dev tov adiver. 
“Evuyxov, Kar’ adeAdakı pov, yupalkeıa Adye dxobaes.”’ 
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"'Ey' adeAdov dev kauvw ma, ua vidy Kauvw Ki aAAy.” 

Bydde apyvpouaxaupo kai repveı TNS TO KEPAAL. 

Then the young man plucked up courage and said to her: ‘I love you.’ 
‘If you love me, brother-in-law, kill your brother.’ 

‘And what excuse should I find, sister-in-law, to kill him?’ 

‘God gave you vineyards and fields: 

Choose and divide them, take the better share: 

He is quick-tempered, he will say everything to you.’ 

He goes to tie up his horse, and he does not allow him. 

‘Pray, my good brother, you heard the woman’s words.’ 

‘I cannot get another brother, but another sister-in-law I can get.’ 
He takes out his silver knife and cuts off her head. 


[1B] Soph. Ant. xairor o’ éy& "riunoa rois dpovotow ed. 


904-12 


[2] A. 824-5 


OÙ yàp TOT OUT Qv El TÉKVWV unrnp Ebuv 

OUT’ €i TOOLS pot karÜavov ETNKETO, 

Bia moAırwv T6vd’ av Hpdunv móvov. 

Tivos vóp.ov ON TAUTA Tpos xapıv Àéyw; 

TOGLS prev Av or karÜavóvros AAdos nv, 

KAL mais am aAAov dwrós, ei TOUd’ numAarorv, 

unrpos à ev "Aıdov Kat matpos kekevÜOÓrow 

ouK Eat adeAdos Gattis av BAacroı moré. 

And yet I honoured you well, in the judgement of the wise. 
For never if I had been a mother of children, 

Or if my husband had died and lay decaying, 

Against the citizens’ will should I have taken on this task. 
By virtue of what law, you ask, do I say these things? 

I could have had another husband, when one was dead, 
And a child from another man, if I had lost this one, 

But with my mother and father hidden in Hades 

It is not possible that a brother could ever be born again. 


Kai 6 raoûs thy ‘mmpeve yia va rv é£eráon, 

Kat Kelvyn AToKpiönke aàv déiov TaAAnKapı' 

“Me Cope dev pè "mrüpeve, éyw “Bera kai niya.” 

‘“"Avre KÓPN GTO OTITL aov, KATOE NOVXAOHEVN, 

K’ v) udvva Kal ò KUpys aov ÜéAovv va ge ravrpébovv 

uè SovdAous kat uè doVALaaes, Gav TOU couv nadnuern.” 

“Toûros elvai k’) uavva pov, TOUTOS ely’ KL’ 0 uraumäs pov, 

TOUTOS elve KL’ 0 Avrpas uov, 1) Aumpa THS kapdıas pov." 

And the pasha took her to question her, 

And she answered lıke a brave man, 

‘He did not take me by force, I wanted to go and I went.’ 

‘Girl, go back to your home and sit there quietly, 

And your mother and your father will marry you 

And supply your home with menservants and maidservants, as 
you have been accustomed (to have).’ 

‘This man is my mother, this man is my father, too, 

This man is also my husband, the darling of my heart.’ 
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[3] A. 780-1 


[4] Hom. Od. 
29. 177—989 


[5] K. 18 


> > > € / >> 
‘Hyd "uat Kop’ 6 àvrpa Taov, €yo pat kv Ò Kado Too. 
cc» La / ^ ^ > > \ \ ^ / 3:5 
ITE pou anuasyrıa ToO omirioû Ku’ ame da aoû mortépw. 
\ \ \ LU LA 
Eyes €Ana o7Ó umrpárao raov Tov Sev r)v exer AAA, 
>> 7 \ an? e ONDES. / > 
Ku Avdueoa oT0 aTH06 roov HALov kat TO pEyyapL. 
cc» A Le LA 7 ^ A À / 
AdAot mpwropapytoAdou ywé, yeırovor go) Ta A€yovv, 
^ ^ > > M M ^ / 35 
"ré uov anuadyrıa roO amvruo0 KL’ ame Da ao) miorehw. 
cec» > A A A / A > / 
Exw avrés napuapwres kat ràDAes aranpevıes 
\ / > » / 22 
oTv kÀivnu moù Kkowovueore a Exwl Lovypadıonevn. 
A / > 5 / 
“KaAws TO aevrovkáku. pov T apyuvpokAedœuévo, 


>> 


e > > / A # 3 / 
nov T’ apyupwKrEeidwaa Kat TO "Ppa KAcLıÖwuEvo. 


‘Girl, I am your husband, I am your goodman.’ 
“Tell me the tokens of the house and then I will believe you.’ 
‘You have a mole on your arm such as no other woman has, 
And in the midst of your bosom the sun and the moon.’ 
‘Alack, you son of a cheat, the neighbours told you that! 
Tell me the tokens of the house and then I will believe you.’ 
‘I have courtyards of marble and tables of silver; 
On the bed where we used to lie I have your portrait painted.’ 
‘Welcome, my wooden chest locked with a silver key! 
Which I closed with the silver key, and I found it locked.’ 
“AAN” aye ot arópeaov rukivov Aéxyos, EvpvKdAea, 
éxTOs éüorabéos ÜaAáyuov, róv p’ avTos éroie 
&vÜa. ot ékbeïoa murıvöov Aéyos Eußader’ evvnv, 
kwea Kal xAalvas Kal pnyea avyaAóevra." 

"Qs ap’ €pn vóatos meipwuern' avtap ‘Odvacevs 
óxÜjcas àAoxov mpogebwvee Keöva iðviav' 
“@ yvvat, 7) uaAa ToUTO Eros ÜvuaAyés éeures. 
tis ÔE por àÀÀooe Oke Aéyos; xaAemov dé kev ein 
Kal ua)’ Emiotauevw, OTE un Beds autos ereAdwv 
pnidiws EdeAwv Hein &ÀÀm Evi xwpn. 
avdpav 6 ov Kév tis Lwös Bporos, ovdé pad’ Bar, 
peta ueroxAiogeiev, émet uéya ona TETUKTAL 
Ev Aexeı AOKNTW' TO 6 éyo kápov ov0é Tis AAAos.” 
‘But come, make up for him his sturdy bed, Eurycleia, 
Outside the well-built room which he made himself: 
There set out his sturdy bed and lay bedding on it, 
Fleeces and blankets and shining rugs.’ 
So she spoke, testing her husband. Then Odysseus 
Was deeply shocked, and addressed his prudent wife: 
“Woman, what you have said has wounded me to the heart. 
Who has put my bed elsewhere? It would be difficult 
Even for a man of skill, unless a god himself were to come 
And easily if he wished should set it in another place. 
But among mortals there is no living man, for all his youthful strength 
Who could easily shift it elsewhere, since a great mark is fashioned 
In the workmanship of the bed: I made it myself, and no one else.’ 


> 


SITE 10 ^ ^ \ / 2 9 / i | 55 
és pov ONUGOLA TOU KOPLOŸ kat và a. avotéo va umns. 


‘Exes éAga ’s TO uáyovAo, éAgà ’s THY AuackdAn, 


[6] A. 778-9 


[7] A. 754-5 


[8] K. 53-4 
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EXEIS Kal EG s TA OTHOH cov T’ GoTpa uè TO deyyapı. 

"Zupere, akAáfaus, OTPWGETE THY üpyvpr) pou KAivy, 

Bade TO pooko nepiocó, pipere navrlovpava 

va KkoiunÜ' 6 Tpauuarevrns uè Tv Apxovromovda. 

“Tell me signs of your body, so that I may open for you to enter.’ 
"You have a mole on your cheek, a mole on your armpit, 

And you have between your breasts the stars with the moon.’ 
‘Come on, servants, make up my silver bed, 

Put much perfume on it, and throw marjoram, 

So that the merchant may sleep with his princess.’ 


Kopaow ékàaw Ku’ érAvvvev karw ornv Kpva Bpbot 

T avTpos TNS TA peTAEWTA Kal TA OLKA TNS poüxa. 

Xidrvovs mellovs Euerpnoev Kat uupyıovs kaßaAdapovs, 

TOV Avrpav TS dev Eyvwpä, Tov EDÄOYLOTLKÖV TNS. 

Ma 'keivos nv éyvwpioe, oTEKEL kv! Avepwra TNV. 

A girl wept as she washed, down at the Cold Fountain, 

Her husband’s silks and her own clothes. 

A thousand footmen she counted and ten thousand horsemen, 
Yet did not recognize her man, her blessed one. 

But he recognized her, stopped and questioned her. 


Lav 0éAes va hiliwuaore Kpuda Am Tovs yeırovovs, 
Bare una ornv möpra cov kat kpúßov ueo’ oroùs kAcvovs. 


Méoa 's eva mepıBoAı 
Aadvn roai MnAıa padddver. 

" ^ is 
“Aadvyn, pod ropes KAwvape.” 
” Oxi, pa Tov "Ayıo Tvavyy.”’ 
‘Ap’ av cov kopa KAwvapı, 
TO TOTAL va È Trápm, 

^ à à / Ô [A à / 
va pe mayn 9701, Óvo7 
^ ^ \ Le 
karw 's Tov Îlacoa rn Bpúon.” 
3 £ 2 € / M / 
llay'n kópm va yeuion, 
‘Tay’ ayas va Thv diAjon. 
“Lkw, KOPT, TA Gayla oov, 
^ / b / >)»; 
un Aepwaons THY T0014 Gov. 
"Av Àepu dia 
y Aepwow THY TOÖLA pov, 
, M ’ ? ZU ? ^ 213 
TL GE peAet OEV , aya OV; 
“Mée pe ‘raat Aoyapıarlw 
\ Z A M / 33 
va xnpéums va oe Tape. 

» \ \ 19 ^ 
“Kada va oè da To heiðu, 
Tap AUTO TOD TES va yeivn. 
“Tivov ov, movAl pov, heiði 

\ 
ta €Àa hiña pe 's Ta xeiAn, 
'" TO Aaıuo To eis TO TPAXTAL.”’ 
“Tlébtw kada 's TO yard 
\ \ ^ A LA 
va we dave Ta baparoia 
7 
TOAL TO üdpp.UpO VEPO, 

\ / \ fo? 

rapa ov, «ako Depo! 
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[9] A. 654-5 


Inside a garden 
The bay-tree and the apple-tree are quarrelling. 
‘Bay-tree, you have cut my branch.’ 

‘No, by Saint John. 

If I have cut your branch, 

Let the river take me, 

To carry me away 

Down to the Pasha’s spring.’ 

The girl goes to fetch water, 

The agha goes to kiss her. 

‘Lift up, girl, your dress, 

So that you do not wet your apron.’ 

‘If I wet my apron 

What concern is that to you?’ 

‘It às my concern, and I am thinking how 
To make you a widow, so as to take you.’ 
‘Better that the snake should eat you, 
Than that what you say should happen.’ 
‘My bird, you become a snake: 

And come and kiss me on the lips, 

On the throat and on the neck.’ 

‘I should rather fall into the sea, 

So that the fish should eat me, 

And the salty water, 

Than you, you wicked brute!’ 


Shppepa rpuavraé£n ypóvous 
éBapéônka ros móvovs. 

"Hprep. ‘pépa yea va Adib 
dévrpn va petaduTépus 

THO Jevrepav to dutevy co 

Kat THY Toirnv TO KAadevyKey’ 
nv Terpáón ByxaAdeı duo 
«at TH Llédrn kófyc phào. 

Tu Hapookevr) "repvo?aa 
Toëpkot kat Puyol ‘pwrotcav 
“Tivos efv’ ro mepiBoAw 

TOU yet TOGO TuKVOPOAL, 

Tod "yet ara unAa ornu eon 
Kat papaiverat vor TEOM 
IIayeı ó vos và Korn uno 

«at papaiverai TÒ BVAAo 

KE Hendra yÀvkodoavátte, 

Tov repıßoAdpn «pàLCev 

"[Ioó `o’ adevrn noù p’ opilless 
Kot KUPA ToU pe morilles;” 
‘Thirty-six years to-day 

I have been wearied with my woes. 
The day has come for me to steal 
Trees to transplant them. 
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I put them ın on a Monday, 
I pruned on Tuesday, 
The tree fruited on Wednesday, 
On Thursday I plucked an apple; 
On Friday I was passing 
And [I heard] Turks and Greeks ask, 
‘Whose garden is this 
Which bears so well, 
Which has an apple-tree in the middle 
That is withered and ready to fall?’ 
The young man comes to cut an apple, 
And the leaf forthwith withers, 
And the tree says in a sweet voice 
And cries to the gardener, 
‘Where are you, master, who own me, 
And you, mistress, who water me?’ 
[10] A. 770-1 “Myàítoa mov "cat oròv kpeunöv Ta unda popTwuévN, 
Ta unAa cov Auumiornka ua 70v kpenuob boßoünaı.”” 
“Ke "ams boßäcaı tov Kkpeuuov, EA ab TO uovomárw." 
Haipvo orpari orpari oTpariv, Taipvw TO UOVOTATUW" 
TO povoTraTi u EeBykade Ta’ Evav épnuokÀTootw, 
Ku elxe Toapávra uvnuara, adepdia Kt’ afadépdua, 
ua va pvnperov, KaAov urnueid, Eexwpior’ amo T adda: 
dev elda Kat TO TATnoa amavw oTO Kedar, 
p. Gkov TO prmuav Kat BoyKa kat Bapvaveorevalleı, 
"Táxas Sév ovv Kt’ éyw veiós, dev Nuovu maAANKapı,; 
Taxas dev Ereprarnoa THY vuxrau ped deyyapıv 
Ki €PaoTov Toapavra ópykvo omabiv k’ e€nvTa OpyKv@v kovrápw 
Kal Twpa è ToaAamareis àmávo GTO Kedadıy, 
‘Little apple-tree, on the edge of a precipice, laden with apples, 
I have a fancy for your apples, but I fear the cliff.’ 
‘And since you fear the cliff, come round by the path.’ 
I walked and walked and walked, I walked along the path, 
And the path brought me to a lonely, deserted church, 
And it had forty tombs, brothers and cousins, 
But there was a tomb, a fine tomb, a tomb apart from the rest; 
I did not see and stepped on the head of it, 
And the tomb spoke and uttered a mournful sound, 
‘Was I not also a young man, was I not a hero? 
Did I not walk o’nights by the moonlight? 
Did I carry a forty-cubit sword and a sixty-cubit lance? 
And now you stamp upon my head?’ 


Gales eo Pla’ 7) ayámrm OAV NALA a’ évós ykpeuoû TNV ueon, 
KL’ OTOLOS Ta YA TNS ENTA neo TOV ykpeuo Oa néon. 


[12] Sappho, Fr. 105a 

J a \ / 3 / » > 5» 
otov TO yAvkUp.aAÀov épevÜerat Akpw Er VOOw, 
M >? > 3 2 [4 * / 
akpov éT akporarw, AeAáÜDovro dE uaÀoÓpómmes: 
ov av ékAeAdÜovr', add’ ovk Eövvarr enikeodaı. 
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[13] A. 816-7 


[14] A. 814-5 


Ta xeiAn cov var Cilido, TO uayovAö aov unAo, 

TÒ ornhös cov TApadELGoS, Kal TO Kopp gov Kpivos. 
Na ‘umawa orov ITapáóevaov va aykakıala TO Kpivo, 
và pilouve TO Cilido, va "Ódykava TO po. 

Your lips are a jujube, your cheeks an apple, 

Your bosom a paradise, and your body a lily. 
Might I enter Paradise to clasp in my arms the lily, 
Kiss the jujube, and bite the apple. 


e \ » > / > A \ à Ô / 
OAov Tov koouo ‘yvpioa, AvaroAnv Kat dvon, 
aay TO 'Ó.«Ó gov TÒ Kopui dev elda kvrapioot. 


[15] Hom. Od.“ l'ovvoóuaí oe, àvaoca: Heös vú ris Ÿ Bporós oot; 


6. 149-69 


? Z / > x > \ > \ x 
ei prev tis Beds Egat, TOL oUpavov eùpuv éxovaw, 
> 7 La > / A \ / 1 À 
Apremöl oe éyw ye, Atos koupn peyadovo, 
SD / / d / ? » 9». ^ 
eldds TE ueyehos Te duv T’ Ayxıora étokar 
> # / > ^ 4 2 \ x z 
ei dé Tis Eocı Bporwv, Toi émi xXÜovi vateTaovot, 
/ \ / M x / A 
TPLOHAKAPES [LEV GOL ye TATNP KAL TOTVLA UNTNP, 
/ \ La / / \ 
Tpiouakapes 06 kaatyvgrov. ada mov opror Duuos 
ve 7 ^ 
alev éüjpooUvnoaw taiverat eiveka delo, 
\ > ^ 
Aevooovrwv ToLövVde ddos yopóv etaouyvebioav. 
^ > > \ ^ / » LA 
Keivos Ò ad mepi KŸpi nakapraros é£oyov AaAAwr, 
er / > 9 / / a / > > / 
as ké ao éédvoror Bpioas olkovd ayaynraı. 
> / ^ ? A Y ? ^ 
OÙ yap mw TOLOÜTOV éyw 100v óóÜaApotow, 
» E > X ^ # > »” > # 
00T àvÓp oÙTe yuvaika' aeßas p’ ÉXEL ELTOPOWVTA. 
# / ^ ? / \ a 
Anıw ý more Totov “AmoAAwvos mapa Bu 
/ / # > / > / 
PoiviKos véov Epvos àvepyóp.evov €vóroa: 
^ \ x ^ \ 4 er \ 
NAdov yap Kai Keige, TOAUS dé or Eomero Aaos 
x € \ T \ / D * \ # > v 
Tv 000v 7) ÒN uéAÀev éuoi kaka KNde Ececbat. 
es > Y ` ^ 2 \ > Pd ^ 
ws Ò aŬTws Kal ketvo 10wv éreÜvymea vuo 
/ ? \ » ^ ? / > / / 
dyv, émet OÙ mw Toiov avnAudev Ex Öopv yains, 
€ / / # La i / / / ? ? ^ 
WS oé, yuvar, ayauai re TEOnTA TE deidıda T alv@s 
/ e ` / / € / 212 
yovvav aacha xaÀeróv dé ue mévOos ikaveı. 


‘I come to you in supplication, lady: are you goddess or mortal? 
If you are a goddess, one of those who live in broad heaven, 
Then to Artemis, daughter of great Zeus, do I for my part 
Compare you, as nearest in appearance, stature, and build. 

But ıf you are one of the mortals who dwell upon the earth, 
Thrice blessed then are your father and lady mother, 

Thrice blessed your brothers: greatly must their heart 

Always be warmed with gladness because of you, 

When they see such a flourishing offspring entering the dance. 
But that man must be most blessed at heart above all others, 
Whoever shall prevail with bridal gifts and bring you home. 
For never yet have my eyes seen such a one, 

Neither man nor woman: awe grips me when I gaze at you. 

In Delos once by Apollo’s altar such 

A palm tree’s young shoot springing up I saw: 

For I went thither too, and a great host followed me 

On that journey on which evil troubles were destined to beset me. 
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‚Just so when I saw that shoot I stood astonıshed at heart 

A long time, for never did such a shaft grow up from the earth, 

Even as now before you, lady, I am amazed and astonished, and terribly afraid 
To touch your knees; and yet harsh grief has come upon me.’ 


[16] A. 786-9 
"Evas véos kai pa vea mapadıralovvrau. 
‘O véos ’yupeBye piri kai 7) véa appaBava. 
‘O véos: Oappeis nws elua xypuooubos kai driavw dakrviidıa 
Kal TA TETH €OG) Kal "ket yia partia Kal yia pda; 
‘H véa: [lds kai Oappeis, 7 pavva pov ms u’ Exape yia céva; 
ovo yia GÀÀov u’ Exave moù v mo KaAds TO céva. 
ʻO veos: Thv uavvav gov THY uayiooav paki da TV TOTiGW, 
va Téon v? amokouundn v? àpÜo va oè dıAnow. 
‘H véa: To paki, pari TO Àév Kai TO yuvadi mors, 
ETOL KA [LOU N uAvva pov TOGOV TOAD Sev rivet. 
ʻO véos: "Oca Tepa EXEL 7) TépOuka. Kal 00a prepa EXEL T) KÓTTA, 
Toaes hopes a ébiAqoa aro Kkartayıod THY möpra. 
‘H véa: "Erto pwpi va das où kat và pwpoxoptaons, 
àv €€pw yw kappa bopa TO Xepı ov và máams. 
‘O véos: 'Eyo pwpiv éxópraca kat bwuoyôpraca To, 
Kat pa popà a’ épiAqoa ata xeiAn ano kárw. 
‘H vea: "Avre va. Bookys mpóßara Kal Xoipous TEVTE d€Ka, 
Kat ov Kapeve pou ÀAwÂé dev eloa yia yuvaika. 
‘O véos: 'Eyo mpoßara éBooka Kai yoipous névre Oéka, 
évvma Kopitata pinoa Kal pera Oéka céva. 
A young man and a young girl are debating; 
The young man wanted a kiss and the girl a betrothal. 
The Lad. Do you think I am a goldsmith and make rings, 
And that I flit hither and thither for the sake of eyes and eyebrows? 
The Lass. Do you think that my mother bore me for you? 
No; she bore me for another, far better than you. 
The Lad. Your mother, the witch, I'll give her raki to drink, 
So that she shall lie down and go to sleep, so I can come and kiss you: 
The Lass. As surely as rakí is called raki and the glass a drinking-cup, 
So surely my mother does not drink so much. 
The Lad. As many feathers as the partridge has, as many feathers as the hen has, 
So many times have I kissed you at the door of the cellar. 
The Lass. May you have as much bread as will satisfy your hunger, 
If I know of a single time when you have held my hand. 
The Lad. I have eaten bread, and have had enough of it, 
And I have kissed you once on the lips from below. 
The Lass. Go and pasture sheep and swine five or ten, 
My poor lunatic, you are not fit for a wife. 


The Lad. I have pastured sheep and swine, five or ten, 
I have kissed nine girls and after them the tenth—you. 
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[17] ['Fheoc.] fd, 20. 1-10 


Eiwika p éyéAa£e Üélovrá piv adv hicat 

Kat je Emikepropeorga. TAI €vvemrev: “Epp am’ Euelo. 

BovkóÀos dv éÜ£Àew ue «Üaai, rTáÀav; ov penadnka 

aypoikws duAéew, QAX datira, yeidea 0MBew. 

un Toye uev KdaaNns TO kaAóv arópa und Ev óveipois. 

ola BAdreis, ömmoia Aadeis, ws Aypıa malgdeıs. 

xethe TOL vogéovTi, xépes dé Tot Evri péna, 

Kat kakóv e£oadeıs. A’ ipeo duye un pe pordvys.” 

Eunica mocked me when I would have sweetly kissed her, 
and, taunting me, thus said: ‘Begone from me. Wouldst thou 
kiss me, wretch, thou that art a neatherd? I have not learnt 
to kiss rustics but to press gentle lips; and as for thee, kiss not 
my fair lips even in thy dreams. What looks are thine, what 
talk, what rough sporting! Thy mouth is ailing, thy hands are 
black, and thy smell is foul. Away, lest thou defile me.’ 


[18] A. 808-9  Käddere öpn kai Bovvá, kAdiere kai uepotves, 
Ki ATÈ TA Óykvó pov rà TALdyYKIG €éyáca TES OpTidEs. 


[19] A. 812-13 Oa may và ’Bp va Gevópi mod và vot uovaxóv rov, 
va KAndibw "yo TOV Tôvor pov kai 'ketvo TOV kapóv Tov. 


[20] A. 818-19 To yıaoepiy émépo.ae Ke” elne Too Kpivov “yid gov.” 
"$$ uvpiopévo yiaoepi, myyawe orn bovAaa gov.” 


[21] A. 726-7 


4 
Mia yraorpwuevn lépte a Eva. kovró girapi, 
efépilev xi’ éÓpópaalev xe HOevvev Kt” Enovßäder, 
X ^ # # 7 4 tT 4 + # 
Kat GTO Separe TOO “Seger, Xpovaov viyıov eßyadeı, 
4 L4 P 4 
Xpoucor viyıov, xpovcov BAagrov, ypovgð napyapıräpı. 


A pregnant woman was reaping in a little wheat-feld; 
She reaped and sheaved and bound the sheaves and carried them, 
And on the sheaf she bound she brought forth a golden son, 


A golden son, a golden scion, a golden pearl. 


[22] A. 782-3 Muay yaorpwuern ‘Gepilce Toéva Kovro rarrapı 
Kt EIS TO Opojity EKODUTMIGE YPOVGOY vyiotxar HAJVEL. 
ZafBárov tov eyerınaev, Zafffariavóv 708 Herrei 
KE AO OTEpiS TOv Exapev Kal OAV TAXU TPOYEUTN 
: 5 + 4 ^ " à E 7 F 
KE épar Eevvia dovpva pwpiv kat mévre uerpa Adör 
aTÔu p'vau mavveı TO orali, aró ypóvov TO Kovräpt, 
péaa otous Óykvó rau atovs Tpeis ow Byker xu’ ékaukiarn 
“Mnöe are roß BacıAnar xavévad bed doßoduar, 
4 X f 4 7 ^ 4 # 
une Toy yépov 70 Law unde ro Nixnbopor, 
unde tov Tpeuorpaxndop, mod Tpéu 9 yh re 0 «ôauos.” 
À pregnant woman was reaping in a wheat-held near by, 
And on the path she was delivered, a golden son she bore. 
On a Saturday she bore him, so she called him Saturday’s-Child. 
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In the evening she brought hım forth, and in the morning he breakfasted 
And he ate nine ovens-full of bread and five measures of oil. 

At one month old he took the sword, at one year the lance, 

At two and a half or three years he went forth and boasted, 

‘I fear neither anyone from the king 

Nor old Samson nor Nikephoros, 

Nor the Tremble-neck, before whom the earth and the universe tremble.’ 


[23] Hes. Theog. 969-74 Anunrnp uev IlAoö0rov Eyeivaro dia Heawr, 
Taciw npwı uıyeis eparn dıuAorpri 
veu évi TPLMOAw, Kpnrnc év miovi Ôquw, 
échàóv, oc elc’ émi ynv TE Kat evpéa võra Baraccyc 
Tücav: TQ O€ TUXOVTL kat OÙ K EC yetpac iKNTAL, 
TOv Ò’ adveıov €Onxe, mov Ôé oi wrracev 0ÀBov. 
Goddess Demeter gave birth to Ploutos, 
Having lain with the hero Iasios in lovely union, 
In thrice-ploughed fallow in Crete’s fertile land: 
He is good, for he travels over earth and the broad back of the sea 
Everywhere: whoever meets him, into whose hands he comes, 
Him he makes rich, and bestows much wealth upon him. 
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IN 494 Bc the Ionian Greeks lost the sea-battle of Lade, the decisive action in their revolt 
against the Persians, begun five years earlier. Herodotus tells us of the part played by the 
Chiotes.' They provided 100 ships, more than any other member of the Ionian alliance. 
Probably the sailors and soldiers who manned and fought them were mainly Chiotes, 
although some may have come from smaller Ionian states who had few ships of their 
own. In any case, ‘the men of Chios suffered most of those that remained in the fight 
(many other lonian crews had pulled out early); they performed great deeds and would 
not play the coward.’ Most of the ships were too badly damaged to get back to Chios. 
Other survivors of the battle tried to escape overland through the territory of Ephesus. 
These were killed by the Ephesians, perhaps by mistake, perhaps to curry favour from 
the Persians. Even of those who got home by sea, some were killed by the Milesian 
Histiaeus, trying to establish a base on Chios. In the followmg year the Persian 
commanders mopped up the eastern Aegean, sweeping the islands with a long line of 
soldiers who hunted out the luckless people of Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos. But Chiotes 
did survive. They built new ships and refounded their prosperity as members of the 
Delian League until they revolted again, this time from Athens, in the Peloponnesian 
War. P^ 

We are not concerned here, however, with Chian recovery but with the position of 
Chios in the sixth century before they lost and sought to regain their independence from 
Persia. How did Chios acquire the wealth and skilled manpower to build 100 warships, 
apparently new triremes, and the soldiers and sailors to man them? That was the effort of 
a large state, for the number of men on the ships, basing an estimate on the standard 200 
per vessel, would have been about 20,000 free men of military age. This indicates a total 
population for Chios of 60,000 to 80,000 free men, women, and children.? Chios in the 
late sixth century should be regarded as large, like Miletus and Ephesus in the Ionian 
region and not markedly smaller than, say, Corinth in mainland Greece. 


' Hdt. 6. 8, 15-16 (Lade); 6. 26 (Histiaeus); 6. 31 
(Persian sweep). 

2 C, Roebuck, Economy and Society in the Early Greek World, 
23-4: Jonian Trade and Colonization (New York 1959) 21—2. 
The Chiotes placed 4o picked men, presumably the elite of 
its soldiers, on each ship (Hdt. 6. 15. 1). Probably we 
should include them ın the standard complement of 200 
men which Herodotus uses for estimate in the period of the 
Persian Wars (7. 184. 1;8. 17). Even so, the figure of 20,000 
Chiotes, projected toa free population of 60,000 to 80,000, 


does seem high. Probably the Chian levy called out every 
able-bodied man and boy and the ships’ complements 
were filled as well as they could be by Lonians from other 
states, [he use ofslaves, even in such a crisis, seems dubious 
in the light of our knowledge of slave behaviour on Chios 
(see below). One hint of the numerous population of Chios 
in the late 6th c. is given in Herodotus’ story of the collapse 
of a schoolhouse roof (6. 27. 1); only one of 120 children 
inside survived the disaster. 
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The main elements of Chios’ strength demonstrated at Lade were its material wealth, 
its manpower, and the will and resolution to maintain the revolt against Persia to a very 
bitter end. As in all Greek states the primary base of the economy was agriculture but 
Chios, as well as having a relatively large amount of cultivable land, was an island state 
on a potentially important trade route, the mid-point on the coastal route along western 
Asia Minor to Thrace, the Propontis, and the Black Sea. The Chiotes could develop an 
extensive overseas trade. As for Chiote morale in the Revolt, perhaps some explanation 
lies in the political institutions. Throughout its early history Chios demonstrated a 
remarkable stability. Evidently the institutions well expressed the substantial strength of 
Chian society. First, to look briefly at that society and economy and then to review the 
political system. 

While the cultivable land of Chios was relatively large, the production of cereals could 
scarcely supply the population indicated for the sixth century. In fact, much earlier, in 
the eighth century sc, land began to be used to produce wine, and perhaps olive oil, for 
export.5 In addition to their own wine, Chiotes seem to have shipped from Maroneia in 
Thrace, their earliest overseas colony. Presumably settlers had brought vines from Chios 
of which the produce met the approval of Homer and Archilochus.* In the sixth century 
the representation of amphorae on the early coins symbolized the place held by wine- 
production. This production for export, of course, entailed bringing in some grain for 
food and using a large labour-force on the farms to tend the olive trees and the vines. 

As in other Greek states the land in Chios would have been held by both large- and 
small-scale holders. The latter, the ordinary farmers, doubtless provided most of their 
own labour, while the holders of large estates would have used tenants, seasonal hired 
labour, and some slaves. Presumably, too, slaves and landless men were used to develop 
holdings in the éoxaz:á as the limits of cultivation were extended in response to the 
growth of population. At the outset the slaves would have been descendants of those 
individual natives absorbed into Greek households at the time of settlement, for on Chios 
we do not hear of a specific serf group which had retained its identity, as, for example, in 
Miletus and Priene. As Chian overseas trade developed, particularly with Thrace, 
purchased slaves would have formed the bulk ofthe slave population.? We have no idea 
how large these elements were, but at a later date the great number of slaves on Chios 
provoked the attention of Greek historians. ‘The slaves seem to have become a significant 
factor in Chian economy. 

Thucydides, describing the revolt of Chios from Athens in 412 Bc, observed? that 
Chios had more slaves (otxérat, household slaves) than any other Greek state except 


3 Roebuck, Economy and Society 27 n. 36: Chios apparently 
had to provide grain for more than one-third of its 
population. Wine: fragments of Chian wine-Jars and some 
scraps of fine ware have been found in deposits of the 
second half of the 8th c. at Old Smyrna (J. M. Cook, BSA 
53-4 (1959-9) t4). See also Theopompus, FGrHist 115 F 
276. Oil: Thales is said (Arist. Pol. 1251a) to have cornered 
the market for oil presses in Chios and Miletus, Mastic, so 
well-known a product of Chiosin later times, is not attested 
for this early period. Perhaps its regular cultivation 
developed with the extension of Chian agriculture in the 
5th c. 

+ Hom. ff. 9. 71—2; Od. 9. 196-8; JEG Archil., 2, K. J. 


Beloch (Griechische Geschichte? (Berlin 1912—27) I. 1, 254) 
suggests that the foundation at Maroneia was earlier than 
that on Thasos. The two colonies quarrelled over Stryme 
in the 7th c. (Harpocration, s.v. Zroëun). 

$ The Gergithes at Miletus and the Pedieis at Priene 
were probably descendants of the pre-Ionian native 
population (Roebuck, Society and Economy 82-3, n. 29). 
Theopompus (FGrHist 115 F 152) specifically notes that 
Chios used purchased slaves. 

* Native chieftains in Thraee sold off their people (Hdt. 
5. 6. 1; Roebuck, Jonian Trade 108 n. 19. 

? Thuc. 8. 40. 2. 
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Sparta. When the slaves judged that the Athenian siege-force was thoroughly 
established, they deserted the farms and did a great deal of damage to the land, because, 
says Thucydides, they knew the countryside, the ywpa. Evidently from Thucydides’ 
analogy of Spartan helots and reference to the slaves’ knowledge of the countryside, we 
should assume that most worked on the farms and were attached to the household of 
their master. l'hucydides, of course, is describing a condition of the late fifth century and 
probably throughout that century the number ofslaves had grown rapidly. Many Chian 
men had been killed after the defeat at Lade. However, it is likely that already in the 
sixth century the slaves had become a substantial part of the agricultural labour-force, 
for Theopompus commented? that Chiotes were the first Greeks after the Spartans and 
Thessalians to use slaves. Again the comparisons are with farm labour. Agriculture, 
then, provided some basic goods for trade by Chian merchants, olive oil and wine, while 
slaves furnished a substantial part ofthe farm labour. Chiotes had the time, as well as the 
opportunity, for seafaring. They learnt well to build, sail, and fight ships in the two 
centuries before the revolt against Persia. 

Already in the eighth century the Chiotes had begun to exploit their advantageous 
position off the coast for local trade with Old Smyrna, Erythrae and adjacent cities. The 
opportunities for wider trading were provided by the new framework built in the Near 
East as the Assyrian Empire broke up. Egypt re-emerged about 650 Bc into active history 
under its Saite kings; shortly before Gyges had centralized the Lydian kingdom at 
Sardis; a generation later New Babylonia rose to control the Levant until the conquests 
of Cyrus the Great. The Greeks during this period were making the region of the Black 
Sea and the western Mediterranean their preserve by placing a ring of colonies and 
trading posts along the coasts. In this enlarging world the Chiotes, like many other 
Greeks, developed their overseas trade. For Chios some of the profits were immediate 
and direct: they could levy tolls on the shipping through the channels by the island, a 
right which they jealously preserved. For example, Phocaeans, refugees from the Persian 
conquest of their city by Harpagus about 540 BC, were refused permission to buy and 
settle on the Oenussae Islands, for fear that they would establish an euröpıov.? Far more 
profitable in the long run than these tolls, however, were the profits to be made in the 
carrying trade serving the new markets. 

In this process the Chiotes founded only one important colony overseas and that very 
early, Maroneia in Thrace, mentioned above. Otherwise they seem to have been content 
to exploit opportunities for joint profit with other Greeks, as in the establishment of 
Naucratis in Egypt. Evidently Chios did not feel the pressure of overpopulation to the 
degree of exporting its own citizens. A large population there was, but Chiote traders 
found grain to feed them and the means to pay in the new carrying trade. The regions of 
particular interest to them were Egypt, Thrace, and the Black Sea rather than the far 
west or mainland Greece. 

In Egypt Greeks were allowed to settle in Naucratis in the last quarter of the seventh 
century and, a generation later, were organized by King Amasis on a more formal 
basis.'? Chiote merchants frequented the port as the dedications of Chian pottery in the 


8 Theopompus, FGrHist 115 F 152; Athenaeus (6. 265 D- ? Hdt. 1. 165. r. 
266 E) tells a vivid story ofa slave revolt on Chios settled by ' M. M. Austin, ‘Greece and Egypt in the Archaic Age’. 
treaty between its leader, a sort of Greek ‘Robin Hood,’ Proc. Cambridge Phil. Society 1970, Suppl. 2; Roebuck. 
and the Chians. Economy and Society 44-52. 
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shrines indicate and may themselves have founded a sanctuary for Aphrodite. King 
Amasis included them in his collective establishment for the Greeks, the Hellenion. In 
Naucratis they could obtain grain for consumption in Chios and for trading in the 
Aegean, as well as the desirable commodities of papyrus, linen, and small luxury items. 
For payment they could exchange oil and wine with other Greeks in Naucratis and silver 
with Egyptians. To the silver the colony at Maroneia provided access through the 
Thracian natives as the latter developed their mining under this new stimulus, The 
evidence for the trade is the Chian and Greek silver pieces found with the large coins of 
Thraco-Macedonian mintage in the merchant hoards of the Nile Delta. So, with Chios 
as the pivot, a profitable circle of trade, Thrace-Chios-Egypt, was worked out in the 
course of the sixth century.’’ 

At the same time as Egypt was being reopened to sea trade, the Greeks began to 
penetrate into the Black Sea and to ring its northern coast in particular with trading 
posts. Milesians were the most enterprising, for civil strife there throughout most of the 
sixth century opened the safety-valve of colonization. Chios, a tradiuonal ally of 
Miletus, was stable but its traders joined in this trade as their pottery on the important 
sites indicates. The trade amplified the Greek food supply with new specialities: at first, 
preserved fish, but very soon, by the mid sixth century, grain, as shown by Ionian 
inscriptions found recently on Berezan Island near Olbia.'? Some of the goods from 
Egypt and the Black Sea, as well as from Chios itself, were probably carried by Chiotes 
across the Aegean to mainland Greece, where Aegina served as a depot and link for 
further trade. There the Chiote traders dedicated pottery in the temple of Athena 
Aphaea.'3 In all this activity, then, the Chiote role seems to have been primarily that of a 
carrier and, signifieantly for Greek trade, a carrier of basic goods in bulk, of grain, olive 
oll, and wine. 

We have been referring glibly to Chiote landowners, shipbuilders, owners, and 
traders. While no Chiote wrote of himself in these terms, perhaps we may draw from 
Alcaeus of Lesbos to illustrate. He does refer to his life as farmer and merchant sailor, as 
well as warrior and dissatisfied revolutionary. War and revolution seem to have been 
absent from Chios in the early sixth century but surely Alcaeus’ ordinary life cannot 
have been very different from that of the Chiote men of substance and established family 
position. 

Alcaeus, as a farmer, knew, better than his neighbours, as farmers do, the proper time 
for pressing the grapes:'* ‘For already the time has passed for you and all the fruit there 
was has been gathered. The hope was that the vine-branch-—for it was good— would 
bear not a few bunches of grapes, but now it is too late. For though the landowners 
expected such clusters from the vine, I am afraid that they have gathered unripe grapes 
which are too sour.’ The other landowners were too eager. 

Probably Alcaeus knew seafaring at first hand'?: ‘For the one wave rolls from this 
direction and the other from that; and we are carried in the midst with our black ship, 


LA ete shel, . considerably, presumably Aeginetan trade declined as 
"Yu. G. Vinogradov, Vestnik drevnei istortt 115 (1971) that of the Delian League grew and the reputation of 
64-76; 118 (1971) 74-100. Chian wine became more firmly established. 


'5 A, Furtwängler, Aegina (Munich 1906) 455—6. Only a “Fr. 119 L-P; C. M. Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry (Oxford 
small amount of archaic Chian pottery, fine ware and — 1961) 182. 
wine-jars, has been found at Corinth and Athens. After the 5 Fr. 6 L-P; Bowra, op. cit. 150. 
Persian Wars Chian trade into both cities increased 
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after being much buffeted by the great storm. For the bilge is up to the masthold and all 
the sail is now transparent. And there are great rents in it... Let us patch up with all 
speed the timbers and run into a safe harbour. . . ‘Castor and Polydeuces . . . easily 
rescue men from freezing death; leaping up on the prows of their well-benched ships, 
shining from afar as you run up the forestays and bring light in a night of horror to a 
black ship.’ As Bowra remarked,'/ "Alcaeus’ poem looks almost like such a prayer, 
written in an hour of need or at least inspired by it. It is perfectly probable that Alcaeus 
was in danger of shipwreck on some occasion in his life.’ It is probable, too, that Alcaeus 
wrote of a merchant ship, for he describes the labour of a vessel under sail in a heavy sea. 
The landowners of the larger Ionian islands were seafarers and traders, as well as farmers 
and warriors. 

The stability of such families rested primarily on the land but the new trading would 
strengthen their position. The long distance traffic to Egypt and the Black Sea and, for 
some, to the far west, necessitated lengthy absence from home and thrust the agricultural 
round upon other family members. It is difficult to see how such voyaging could have 
been developed otherwise. Members of the landowning families had the time and the 
capital, and produced the goods of trade; also, like Telemachus on Ithaca, they could 
pick up a crew among the more restless lads of their community. For the warrior- 
landowner, too, the steps from roving for plunder, through trading some of the plunder, 
to trading in available commodities were easy and logical. While they were taking these 
steps, their communities were growing into city-states of which they were the active 
citizens. 

By the time of the Persian conquest of western Asia Minor, 547-540 Bc, Chios had 
been long established as a city-state with its centre at Chios town, where the modern city 
is built, and the whole island as its rural territory. In tradition the unification is 
attributed to a semi- historical King Hector, apparently about 800 Bc. Hector is also said 
to have brought his kingdom into the Ionian League, centred on the Panionion near 
Priene.'? Since the League was primarily religious in function, exclusively for the Asiatic 
lonians, Hector's adherence would have been a symbol of the predominantly Ionian 
culture of Chios. He did not seek military allies, for Chios’ early warlike actions seem to 
have been almost entirely unilateral—unneighbourly attempts to expand across the 
channel at the expense of Erythrae. The Chiotes were, however, gradually drawn into 
the growing network of Greek political relationships: Chios formed a close alliance with 
Miletus, helping the latter against Alyattes of Lydia— perhaps by bringing grain to the 
beleaguered city.'? During the formative years of the seventh century Chios was able to 
grow in insular security without outside interference or even the threat of invasion. 

During much of the sixth century Chios continued to enjoy its security. Lydia offered 
no threat to the island Greeks and with King Croesus Chios enjoyed £evía, friendship, so 





6 Fr. 326 L-P; Bowra, op. cit. 151. 

7 Fr. 34 L-P; Bowra, op. cit. 176-7. 

? Paus, 7. 4. 9-10 (based on Ion of Chios); H. T. Wade- 
Gery, The Poet of the Hiad (Cambridge 1952) 7. Perhaps 
Aristotle (Politics 1306b) has Hector's centralization of 
power in mind when he refers to the overthrow of the 
Basilidae: that could have been the reduction of local 
BaotXeis ruling in territorial enclaves. There may be a hint 
of such a regional kingdom in the existence of the megaron 


hall at Emporio (J. Boardman, Greek Emporio (London 
1967) 31-4). However, “overthrow of the Basilidae’ might 
refer to the change which brought the landowners tnto 
contro] at the expense of the kingship (see below p. 86). But 
on Chios that seems to have been accomplished without 
violence and BagiAeis continued to function as part of the 
government. 

‘9 Erythrae: G. Huxley, The Early Ionians (London 1966) 
49; Miletus: Hdt. 1. 18, 
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that Chiotes did not pay tribute or provide military service on call, as did most of the 
Greek states on the Asiatic mainland, except for Miletus.?? Accordingly the Chiotes did 
not join Lydia against Cyrus of Persia in 547 or feel obliged to help the Ionians of the 
mainland who resisted Cyrus’ generals after the fall of Sardis. Instead, Chios came to a 
profitable, if rather discreditable, arrangement with the Persians.”' When Cyme and 
Mytilene handed over Pactyes, the Lydian leader of revolt, to the Chiotes, as too hot to 
handle themselves, the Chiotes surrendered him to Persia in exchange for the territory of 
Atarneus on the mainland. Perhaps they vaguely regarded this as an extension of their 
Éevia with Croesus, but, as has been suggested, they may well have paid a small tribute to 
Persia for possession of Atarneus. Certainly the latter was profitable—the land was 
fertile and provided some grain close at hand. Herodotus credited the Chiotes with 
shame about the transaction,?? for he remarks that they prohibited dedications of grain 
from Atarneus. Darius, however, with a more formal view of empire than Cyrus, 
regarded the payment as tribute, for he counted the Islanders, ‘the Ionıans of the sea,’ 
among his subjects. Some Chiotes evidently came to accept the relationship as normal, 
too, for by the time of the Scythian expedition in 513 a Chiote commander, Strattis, is 
listed among the so-called Ionian tyrants who were loyal to Darius.^? Apparently, 
because Persian control was nominal rather than oppressive in its early years and Chios 
continued to profit from overseas trade to Persian territories, a pro-Persian group 
developed among the leading citizens, as in other Greek states.”* There was little reason 
for discontent until after the Scythian expedition and political life on Chios remained 
stable. What we know of the form of government is derived from the well-known 
inscription frequently referred to as the ‘Constitution of Chios. '?5 

The inscription was the public record of a fyrpn, a directive of the assembly of Chios. 
It arranged for the juridical duties of certain public officials, the disposition of some 
sacred funds, and for the hearing of appeals. Thus the document, although fragmentary, 
indicates to some degree the working system of government in the second quarter of the 
sixth century, to which it is dated by its letter forms. Just as the inscription itself modifies 
previous arrangements and is not the record of a new governmental establishment, its 
terms show traces of change from earlier periods. There is a reference to Bao.deis, to kings 
in the plural. Evidently the original kingship of King Hector’s dynasty had been 
transformed at some time before the sixth century. There is a hint in an account of a 
Chian raid on Erythrae in Hippias of Erythrae?? that by that time (early seventh 
century?) it had devolved into a dual kingship, for two kings are mentioned, Amphiclus, 
named after the original founder of the dynasty, and Polytecnus. This may have been 


^ Hdt. 1. 27; Roebuck, Economy and Society 66 n. 29. 

^ For discussion see L. Boffo, ‘La conquista persiana 
delle città greche d'Asia Minore’, Accad. dei Lincei, ser. 
VHI, vol. 26. (1983) 29 ff. Despite Herodotus’ notice (1. 
169. 2) that the Islanders surrendered to Persia after 
Harpagus had subdued the mainland cities, he also 
observed that they remained in the same position as with 
Croesus (1. 163. 1 and 151. 2). Presumably the situation 
was amorphous until one or other party pressed the 
matter. Boffo’s suggestion that the Islanders ‘recognized’ 
Persian authority on the mainland is sensible (op. cit. 47): 
with the deal for Atarneus went recognition of Persian 
authority and presumably with that a small tribute. 


Darius expressed the offical Persian view in the Behistun 
inscription. 

“Hdt 1721002 23 [ide 244158: 

# On the condition of Ionia under the Persian regime 
and for recent discussion of the causes of revolt see P. Tozzi, 
La rivolta ionica (Pisa 1978), 114 f£; D. Lateiner, Historia 31 
(1982) 129-60; Boffo, op. cit. 59-65. 

^ L. H. Jeffery, "The Courts of Justice in Archaic Chios,’ 
BSA 51 (1956) 157-67; J. H. Oliver, ‘Text of the So-called 
Constitution of Chios from the First Half of the Sixth 
Century B.C., American Journal of Philology 80 (1959) 296- 
301. 

© FGrHist 421 F 1; Athen., 6. 259 B-c. 
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one step in the change to a dynastic oligarchy of the type so frequent in Ionian states.?? 
Be that as it may, the kingship had become a civic office by the time of the inscription, for 
the kings exercised specified jurisdiction and were not solely ceremonial officials. 
Evidently Chios had managed to change its system in this respect without violently 
repudiating an earlier form. 

Another indication of such change was the simultaneous existence of two Councils: a 
public {ômuoain) boule and, by implication at least, an older, aristocratic council. The 
public council was representative and elective, with fifty members from each tribe. We 
do not know the number of tribes in Chios at this period, but, to judge from the other 
Ionian states, there would have been at least three and perhaps as many as six.?® The 
boule would have been large, 150 to 300 members. The other council was presumably a 
smaller and more exclusive body, probably selected by qualifications of birth, as well as 
wealth. Since the boule met at least once monthly to deal with appeals and other public 
business it should be regarded as the State Council proper, participating actively in 
government with the officials and public assembly. | 

Just as the boule represented the broadening of an earlier, more aristocratic, system so 
did the officials of whom we read: as well as the Bagıdeis, the document mentions 
demarchs, leaders of the demos, of the people as a whole. While this may sound like 
Tribunes of the People and evoke images of a Struggle of the Orders, that would hardly 
have been the case in an early Greek state. It is probable that the demarchs were officials 
brought into a centralized government when the boule was created. Their presence 
would represent an assertion of power by the demos, presumably the landowners, 
yewuöpo:, collectively, as, for example, on Lesbos.” Their presence indicates, too, that 
the public assembly had acquired a formal, official character. 

The assembly would have elected members of the boule, whether collectively as an 
assembly or through the tribes we do not know. We do know that the assembly possessed 
sovereignty to legislate—to pass fñrpa: such as the document itself; to dispose of 
moneys—in this case, sacred moneys; to instruct and presumably to elect some officials 
(e.g., the demarchs); presumably, too, of course, the assembly decided on war and peace. 
In short, the Chiotes had formalized the exercise of popular sovereignty, limited as in 
other Greek states of this period by recognition of some traditional privilege and 
probably, at least for holding office, by property qualifications. Above all, they provided 
for appeal to the people or its council from magistrates’ decisions. The system could be 
described as a moderate oligarchy or an incipient democracy, depending through which 
end of the telescope it is viewed. 

When the inscription was first discussed in the early twentieth century, its 
governmental arrangements were compared, of course, with those of Solon tor Athens. It 
was dated a generation earlier (about 600) than at present (575-50) and hailed as an 
Ionian example to Solon. Perhaps it was, for some would prefer to lower Solon’s date a 


+ [n Aeolis and northern Ionia there were Basilidae, ? Roebuck, Economy and Society 73-8; for evidence of the 
family dynasties, at Erythrae: Hippias of Erythrae (see last — tribes in the 4th c. see W. G. Forrest, BSA 55 (1950) 178-9; 
note; Arist. Pol. 1305®); Mytilene: Arist. Pol. 13125; Cyme: on ‘democracy’ in Chios, 180-1, 187-9. 
as in Chios the kingship became a regular civic office, ** Fr 119. 9-16 L-P; Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry 182; Jeffery 
albeit uncomfortable for a brief period each year, when the — collects other examples of demarchs in Ionian states (op. 
king was jailed while his conduct was reviewed by the cit. (n. 25) 164). 

Council (Plut. Quaest. Gr. 2; Arist. fr. 524). 
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generation from 594 Bc and deny him a boule like that of Chios.?? Such arguments, 
however, shift matters only within a single generation and raise hard questions of 
institutional change. Moreover, the Chian document is not the first step in the process of 
the change on Chios. For that island the important points are that its people experienced 
a rhythm of institutional growth similar to that of other leading states of Greece. Well 
before the second quarter of the sixth century, probably in the mid-seventh, to Judge 
again from the example of neighbouring Lesbos,3' where Alcaeus lamented that he did 
not enjoy participation in the Assembly and Council, as his father and grandfather had 
before him, the Chiotes had established the typical form of a classical Greek city-state. 
But throughout the whole process Chios demonstrated a remarkable stability, making 
fundamental changes without stirring up stasis to produce a crop of political exiles and 
tyrants. Chios had skilfully preserved its balance between country and city and between 
agriculture and commerce. 


* C. Hignett, History of the Athenian Constitution (Oxford 3 Fr. 130 L-P, 
1952) 92 H. 


CHIOS IN IHE 
ATHENIAN EMPIRE 


J. P. BARRON 


THEY say that ‘no news is good news’; and certainly it is the common experience that 
only disasters make the headlines. In Thucydides’ History Chios comes to real 
prominence only in 412 Bc, when she joined almost all the cities of Athens’ Aegean 
Empire in revolt, following the disastrous defeat at Syracuse in the preceding year. On 
that occasion Thucydides pauses in his account to reflect on the contrast with Chios’ 
earlier policies in the Delian League and Athenian Empire:' 


Xio: yàp povor peta Aaxedatpovious dv yw Nohdunv nidapdrvynady re Gua xac écwbpérmonr, Kat 00% 
Emedidov 1) mós avrots éni TO peilov, Tóaw dé Kal ExoopobvTo EXUPWTEPOV. 

To my knowledge the Chians were second only to the Spartans in combining prosperity wıth 
prudence in public policy; and the greater their city became, the more stable was their 
government and society. 


Good news, then; and our literary sources have correspondingly little to say. 

Ever since Aristotle joined them together as ‘guardians of the Empire’ (Ath. Pol. 24. 2), 
historians have tended to see Athens’ three major allies or subjects—Samos, Chios, 
Lesbos—-as a distinctive group. Yet their story is very different. Samos, in modern 
parlance, kept the highest profile of the three, receiving awards of apıoreia for Cimon's 
great battle at the Eurymedon and for the ill-fated expedition to Egypt” urging the 
removal of the allied Treasury from Delos to Athens when disaster in Egypt and revoltin 
Ionia threatened to draw the Persians back into the Aegean;? or, on the other hand, 
declining to close her mint in obedience to the currency decree of about 448,* waging 
war with Miletus for the possession of territory on the mainland, and so provoking 
Athenian intervention which led to her own attempt at secession in 440/39, followed by 


' Thuc. 8. 24. 4. Here &owepörnoav appears to refer to 
caution in external affairs (as the next sentence in the text 
makes clear), while éxoguoûvro refers to the internal 
stability of the regime: see A. W. Gomme, A. Ändrewes, 
and K. J. Dover, A Historical Commentary on Thucydides V, 
Book 8 (Oxford 1981) ad loc. Sophrosyne is commonly for 
Thuc. a specifically oligarchic virtue; ibid. 8. 64. 5 n.; see 
also H. North, Sephrosyne, Cornell Studies in Classical Philology 
35 (Ithaca, NY, 1966) 100-15, esp. 111—13. See also below 
for evidence that Chios was in fact an oligarchy at this 
time. 


? G. Dunst, ‘Archaische Inschriften und Dokumente der 
Pentekonaetie aus Samos’, AM 87 (1972) 99-163: 149-55 
nos. 22-4; G. F. Hill, R. Meiggs, and A. Andrewes, Sources 


for Greek History between the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars’ 


(Oxford, 1951) 324, B 123 (Eurymedon); 322, B 115 
(Memphis). 

3 Plut. Arist. 25. 3, cf. Per. 12. 1; R. Meiggs, The Athenian 
Empire (Oxford 1971) 48, 109 ff.; J. P. Barron, JHS 82 
(1962) 5. 

+J. P. Barron, The Silver Coins of Samos (London 1966) 
33-7; and see below. 
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conquest and (in Thucydides’ view) her reduction to something like tributary status; 
and then, in a further reversal of role to end with as fierce a loyalty as she began, a final 
decade as Athens’ truest and most steadfast ally, recognized at last in 405 by the rare gift 
of ouuroreta.® For Lesbos, certainly, there is less to be told. But one can feel one knows 
about Lesbos, since Thucydides chose to make much of the island's secession in 428-7, 
and through the mouths of Athenian and Mytilenaean speakers allows us an inner view 
of the Athenian Empire as it appeared to both rulers and ruled. But for Chios, there 1s 
scarcely the bare skeleton of a record.’ 

In this paper I want to look a little more deeply into the uneventfulness of more than 
two whole generations of Chian history, and to try to determine whether, as with 
Sherlock Holmes's dog in the night, the silence betokens something more sinister, or 
whether it was indeed the case that there is no news simply because the news was good. I 
shall coneentrate on three phases: the first two decades of the Delian League, the years 
shortly after mid-century which saw what Russell Meiggs has called ‘the crisis of 
Athenian imperialism’,® and the stirrings of unease occasioned by the stress of the 
Peloponnesian War. 


I 


Thelater quietness of Chios 15 quite out of character with the island's active stance in the 
years after 480. In the spring of 479 it was a party of dissident Chians, come without the 
knowledge of their veteran tyrant Strattis, who approached Leotychidas' little fleet at 
Aegina and managed to draw him as far as Delos (Hdt. 8. 132. 1-2); though it was not 
until the further appeal of a Samian group some months later that Leotychidas, now 
greatly reinforced, was persuaded to sail on to Mycale and to victory (id. 9. 907105). By 
his actions after the campaign, Leotychidas showed that he and the Spartans had little 
stomach for continuing the struggle, now that Persian forces had been driven from the 
mainland,? and it was ınevitable that the East Greeks should look to Athens to take over 
the hegemony of the united forces. At Byzantium in 478 they made their appeal, and 
Plutarch discloses that Chios and Samos were again in the lead, conspiring a provocative 
incident which left Athens no choice but to present herself as their champion.'® 

Ihe appeal was made, Thucydides says, cara ro Evyyevés, on ground of kinship; and 
both Herodotus and Thucydides elsewhere clarify the meaning of the phrase. At one 
level, it is a matter of Ionian solidarity in the face of Dorians; at another, it is a more 
specific appeal to the obligation of Athens as mother-city to take her daughters under her 
protective wing." [tis an argument much reported of the time of the Persian Wars and 


5 Thuc. 1, 115. 27117; cf. 7. 57. 4 (dópov noter). The * Harvard Studies 67 (1963) 1—36. 
island's name does not, however, appear on any of the ? Proposal to transplant Ionians to the mainland, Hdt. 9. 
surviving quota-lists. See, in general, Meiggs, op. cit. 188— — 106. 2-3; withdrawal from the Hellespont campaign, ibid. 
4- 114. 
° Thuc. 8. passim; oupmoArreia, IG IT? 1; R. Meiggs and * Thuc. t. 95-96. 1; Plut. Arist, 23. 4-5; Meiggs, Athenian 
D. M. Lewis, Greek Historical Inscriptions (Oxford 1969), no. Empire 42 f. 


94. " For a careful estimate of the strength of these ethnic 
’ Hence the relatively little said of Chios by T. J. Quinn, feelings, see J. Alty, ‘Dorians and Ionians', 7HS 102 (1982) 
Athens and Samos, Lesbos and Chios, 478-404 B.C. (Manches- 1-14, an effective reply to the dismissive conclusions of E. 


ter, 1981), to which the reader is referred for discussion of Will, Doriens et Ioniens (Strasburg 1956). 
the sparse evidence for the internal politics of the island in 
this period. 
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later. Aristagoras is said to have employed it to get Athenian help for the Ionian Revolt, 
and Themistocles at Artemisium to persuade the Ionians in Xerxes’ fleet to desert or at 
least to avoid fighting against their kin (Hdt. 5. 97. 2; 8. 22; cf. 9. 98. 2-4). At the council 
of Samos which followed the victory at Mycale, the Athenians used it for the first time 
against Sparta, championing the right of their colonies to remain in Asia rather than be 
transported into the lands of the traitor-states—Argos and Thebes presumably—on the 
mainland (id., 9. 106. 2-3). A recent study of relations between Athens and the three 
great islands holds that this kind ofargument will have cut little ice.'* If that were so, the 
recurrent emphasis of Herodotus and Thucydides on the theme would be very strange 
indeed. Thucydides’ speeches are full of the ethnic argument, '? and it was plainly the 
belief of his contemporaries in its overwhelming power of persuasion that led him to give 
his account of the Sicilian expedition its otherwise very surprising preface (6. 1—5) in 
which he lists the origins of the Greek settlements there but says almost nothing of their 
more immediately relevant recent history. 

The myth-historical basis of the appeal to kinship differed in detail from place to place 
and from time to time. When Aristagoras of Miletus appealed on behalf of the twelve 
cities of the Panionion to Athens their metropolis for help in the Ionian Revolt, his 
shadowy fellow-Milesian Cadmus published his Kriois MıAnrov xai ris 6Ans Tovías, a 
version of the story in which Athenian settlement of the twelve cities was led by Neileos 
the son of Codrus, and Miletus given the central role. Another early version whose 
context is lost made Ephesus the centre and another Codrid, Androclus, the leader.'? In 
Samos the Codrid legend never took root: Samos was founded by refugees from 
Epidaurus led by a descendant of the eponymous Ion. 16 Traces remain of an attempt to 
harmonize or blur the story c. 450 in two series of horoi from Samos which marked out 
the property of two cults, of Ion and of his four sons the tribal eponyms, both 
characterized as ’A@rvndev.'” In Chios too an interest in Ion is attested, at a date close to 
that of the war against Xerxes, in the naming ofthe future man ofletters born probably a 
very few years before 480, Ion of Chios.'? And, as in Samos, the Codrid legend failed to 
become established.'? But the founding hero who excited most interest and devotion 


a()uinn, op. cit. 1-9. 

DIG or instance ls 124. 1; 6:77. 1, 60. 3, 02. 2-39. 

'^ Hdt. 5. 97. 2; Cadmus, FGrHist 489 T 16. Cadmus’ 
date is inferred from the belief that he was one of the first 
writers of prose (T 2-3, cf. 4). Jacoby’s assertion that his 
work was a Hellenistic forgery and Cadmus himself non- 
existent, ibid., Komm. IIIB 402f, is not a necessary 
inference from the evidence of confusion about him in, e.g., 
the Suda. See M. B. Sakellariou, La Migration grecque en lonte 
(Paris 1958) 64 f, 367—75 on the name Cadmus in Miletus 
and Milesian legend. 

5 Pherecydes FGrHist 3 F 155, ap. Strabo 632. This 
variant may have arisen no later than the mid 6th c.: see 
Suda s.v. " Apíarapxos, and A. Momigliano, Stud. Ital. n.s. 10 
(1933) 259-97. See also Sakellariou, op. cit. 123 ff. 

16 Paus. 7. 4. 2-3; cf. 2. 26. 1; cf. the ‘Dorians from 
Epidaurus’, Hdt. 1. 146. 1; and Sakellariou, op. cit. 93 ff. 

7 J. P. Barron, ‘Religious Propaganda of the Delian 
League’, JHS 84 (1964) 35-48, esp. 37-40, 46f. K. 
Tsakos, “Erıypades Zápov I", ADelt 32A (1977) 70-9. 


‘8 First tragedies produced 451/48, FGrHist 392 T 1. See 
G. L. Huxley, ‘Ion of Chios, GRBS 6 (1965) 29-46, and 
bibliography there cited; K. von Fritz, Die griech. Ges- 
chichtsschreibung I (Berlin 1967) 94-103. H. B. Mattingly, in 
K. H. Kinzl (ed.), Greece and the Eastern Mediterranean in 
Ancient History and Archaeology (Festschr. Schachermeyr: 
Berlin and New York 1977) 236-9, supposes Ion rather 
younger, born after the Persian Wars. (I owe the two latter 
references to the kindness of Professor M. L. West.) We do 
not know at what date the ethnic reference was reinforced, 
when his father Orthomenes received the nickname Xuth- 
us (T1): perhaps in Attic comedy? (So F. Jacoby, CQ 41 
(1947) 1 n. 7.) 

‘9 Unless the otherwise unattested Egertius of Strabo 
633 was in fact a Codrid, as nearly but not quite all of the 
oikuaTaí there listed. However, Paus. 7. 4. 8-10, summariz- 
ing Ion's account (n. 21 below), makes it clear that Ion, at 
least, recognized no Neleid phase in Chios. Neleid names 
occur there later, but can be explained otherwise: W. G. 
Forrest, JHS 101 (1981) 134. On the foundation legends, 
see Sakellariou, op. cit. 186 ff. 
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belonged to an earlier generation: the Cretan Oenopion, generally (together with his 
brother Staphylus) reputed the son of Dionysus and Ariadne." An account of the 
founding of Chios by Oenopion was given by Ion in a prose history of the island, 
composed no earlier than the mid-460s. As reported by Pausanias, the author says 
nothing of Oenopion's parentage.?' But in a fragment from a different work, in verse, 
Ion speaks of Chios 


3 Ede 
thy nore Onanidns ékricev Otvomiov. 


Oenopion, that is, was a child of Ariadne not by Dionysus but by Theseus. According to 
Plutarch, who preserves the fragment, the allegation was repeated by other authors. But 
we cannot yet say whether Ion invented it or found it already in local currency. But to 
find Theseus so far outside his usual habitat is remarkable, and should be significant. 
As is well known, there is little evidence of interest in Theseus in myth, legend, or cult 
outside Athens. Even in Athens, the great popularity of Theseus which we observe in the 
fifth century developed only in the last decade of the sixth. Before that he was merely a 
slayer of monsters—Minotaur, Centaurs—and a rather disreputable ladies’ man: so 
disreputable, in fact, that, as the Odyssey hints and Epimenides described, Ariadne was in 
some quarters imagined not as ‘ageless and immortal’ (in Hesiod’s phrase) but as the 
faithless wife of Dionysus, slain for her adultery with the Athenian hero.* By the last 
decade of the sixth century all has changed. Theseus’ heroic deeds on his youthful 
journey from Troezen to Athens now first become known, springing to sudden 
popularity in the repertory of vase-painting and a little later on the metopes of the 
Athenian Treasury at Delphi. Moreover, the hero’s adventures with Ariadne were now 
set safely in her salad days, and he loved and left her before, not after, she first caught the 
fancy of the vinous god.?* Exciting as the remodelled story was, it had little impact 
outside Athens. Only two other places apart from Chios seem to have shown any serious 
interest in Theseus in our period, Eretria and Carthaea in Ceos, both of which included 
the story of ‘Theseus and the Amazon Antiope in the decorative scheme of their Late 
Archaic temples. The abduction of Antiope from her homeland filled a pediment of the 
temple of Apollo Daphnephoros at Eretria, a building erected ın the second half of the 
sixth century and ruined by the Persians on their way to Marathon in 490; the style of the 
sculpture places this pediment in the last decade of the sixth century or the first of the 
fifth.^^ The explanation for this choice of subject appears to be in the political closeness 
between Eretria and Athens at this time: thrown together by their common hostility to 
Chalcis, whom Athens convincingly defeated in 506, the two cities are the only ones to 
have sent help from Old Greece to the Ionian Revolt (Hdt. 5. 99. 1). A possibly parallel 





?? Schol. Ap. Rhod. Arg. 3. 997-1004a Wendel; cf. Hes. 
fr. 238 MW; Theopompus, FGrHist 115 F 276; Apollod. ı. 
9. 16. See also the local inscription giving lists of Oino- 
pion's family and followers: N. M. Kontoleon, Rev, Phil., 
ser. 3, 23 (1949) 5-9. 

ar 1 (Paus. 7. 4. 8). 

= FEG lon, 29 West, ap. Plut. Thes. 20, 2. See Huxley, op. 
cit. 35 6 also H. Herter, Rhein. Mus. 91 (1942) 228—35; id., 
RE s.v. ‘Theseus’ (Suppl. 13) 1131, 1134. 

*3 Od, 11. 321—5; Epimenides ap. [Eratosth.], Catester. 5 
( Mythogr. Gr. 3. 1, ed. A, Olivieri (Leipzig 1897) 5 ff.).See 
T. B. L. Webster, Greece and Rome 13 (1966) 22-31. 


^ Pherecydes, FGrHist 3 F 148; Webster, loc. cit. For 
sudden popularity at the end of the 6th c., see F, Brommer, 
Vasenlisten zur griechischen Heldensage? (Marburg 1973) 
210 f£; H. Herter, RE s.v. ‘Theseus’ 1061 F., ete: K, 
Schefold, Maus. Helv. 3 (1946) 65 fl. 

5 M. Robertson, A History of Greek Art (Cambridge 
1975) 163 f. and pl. 5ob; D. von Bothmer, Amazons in Greek 
Art (Oxford 1957) 124-6, pl. 67. 1-2. Destruction of the 
temple, Hdt. 6. 101. 3. Against the recent attempt of D. 
Francis and M. Vickers to assign the pediment to a later 
date, after the Persian Wars (7HS 103 (1983) 49-67), see J. 
Boardman, ibid. 104 (1984) 161-3. 
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and certainly intriguing case is that of the temple of Athena at Carthaea in Ceos. Here 
the material is not yet adequately published, and the date is in question. A recent study 
of the architectural remains and of their affinities with work ın central Greece and the 
Peloponnese has suggested a Late Archaic date. But the style of the very damaged 
pedimental sculpture has appeared to favour a date close to that of the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia, that is about 470-460.°® A full publication of the sculpture is keenly awaited, 
and we must hope for a decisive date either before or after Xerxes’ invasion of Greece. 
For one of the pediments bore as akroteria ‘Theseus and Antiope; all that is so far 
published is the inscribed plinth of Onoevs, its letter-forms not decisively datable.*/ If, in 
general terms, we may look to the first third of the fifth century, it is particularly 
tantalizing to find Theseus among the circle of Athenians in Geos—and particularly 
important to know whether the akroteria are earlier or later than the Persian Wars— 
because it was of course from this same island that Bacchylides came, author of two of the 
more remarkable poems of our period, his two odes on the legend of ‘Theseus. It was, 
indeed, for a performance at Delos by a chorus of his fellow-Ceans that Bacchylides 
wrote Ode 17, the story of Theseus’ voyage to Crete and of his retrieval of Minos’ ring 
from the sea—the same rare subject which Micon depicted about this time in a mural of 
the Theseum at Athens, founded by the Athenian commander-in-chief Cimon in 470/5 
to contain the hero's bones brought back from Scyros.?? I have tried to show elsewhere 
that for Bacchylides Cimon was not merely, as is well known, an admirer and devotee of 
Theseus, but in some sense the new embodiment of Theseus himself. Every detail of the 
description of the hero in 18. 50-60 is meant to evoke an echo of Cimon: the Laconian 
hat and woolly (ovAvov) Thessalian cloak recall his three sons Lakedaimonios, Oulios, 
Thettalos; the hero's red hair is a reminder of Cimon's Thracian mother, the Lemnian 
fire in his eyes an allusion to the conquest of the island by Cimon's father Miltiades.^? I 
argued too that the Ceans’ song at Delos, Ode 17, is meant equally to stir thoughts of 
Cimon, if in more veiled terms, with a reference to the great admiral's victory at Eion in 
476/5 (l.ıı2), and a parallel between the thalassocracy of Athens under Theseus, 
achieved by the hero's defeat of, in Bacchylides’ phrase, ‘the son of the Phoenician 
woman' (54, cf. 31), and the thalassocracy of Athens under Cimon, achieved by the 
latter's defeat of sons of Phoenician women in the Persian fleet of his own day. In the 
same study I hoped to show that for another contemporary writer, Pherecydes the 
Athenian, Cimon was not only the new embodiment of Theseus but even, if more 
prosaically, his lineal descendant. This Pherecydes achieved by substituting Theseus for 


26 E. Ostby, ‘The Athenaion of Karthaia', Opusc. Athen. 
13 (1980) 189-223; H. Lauter, “Bemerkungen zum 
archaischen Tempel von Koressia’, AA 1979, 6-16, esp. 
13-16. Mrs E. Walter-Karydi is preparing a publication of 
the sculpture. 

27 Chr. Doumas, ADelt 18 B (1983) 282; SEG 25 948; cf. 
Ostby, op. cit. 208; G. Daux, BCH 89 (1965) 858 f. I am 
most grateful to Mrs E. Touloupa, Ephor of Antiquities, 
for permitting me to examine this material in spring 1984. 

28 Bacch. 17, esp. 130; Paus. 1. 17. 3; date, Plut. Thes. 36; 
cf. Cim. 8. 3-7. I cannot accept the down-dating of these 
events to 469/8 proposed by J. D. Smart, JHS 87 (1967) 
136-8, which would leave the first decade of the Delian 
League's existence implausibly uneventful. A. J. Podlecki, 


FHS 91 (1971) 141-3, points out that, properly, the date 
given by Plutarch is that of the oracle which sent Cimon to 
Scyros for Theseus’ bones, and follows Busolt in lowering 
the date of the conquest of Scyros to 474 or 473. It seems 
more likely, however, that Plutarch's source dated the 
oracle from the capture than vice versa. Moreover, the 
west pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia is based on 
another of the murals in the Theseum, and no substantially 
lower date would allow time for the mural to be completed, 
and then to have its influence on an ambitious sculptural 
programme which was itself complete by 457. (See J. P. 
Barron, Bull. Inst. Class. Stud. London 31 (1984) 201 f.) 

29 *Bacchylides, Theseus and a Woolly Cloak’, ibid 27 
(1980) 1-8. 
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Telamon as father of Cimon’s ancestor Ajax, by none other than Eriboea, the girl 
Theseus saved from Minos’ attentions on the voyage to Crete in Bacchylides’ poem and 
Micon’s painting. 

This same mechanism of a change of paternity, displacing an established figure to 
make room for Theseus, is precisely that adopted by Ion of Chios for Oenopion. lon was 
early admitted to the circle of Cimon’s admirers, vavrdrract petpdxcov, at a dinner-party 
at which the great man boasted of his canny division of the spoils of Sestos and 
Byzantium; and the fragments of his reminiscences speak admiringly of Cimon’s 
appearance and powers of eloquence.?? It was as a Cimonian, then, that Ion contributed 
to the same fulsome propaganda as Bacchylides, Micon, and Pherecydes; and ıt becomes 
likely that it was Ion himself who forged for Chios a link not only with Athens but with 
her new Theseus, Cimon the commander-ın-chief.?' 


I] 


No doubt the Chian fleet regularly played its part in Cimon’s brilliant campaigns. But 
we hear little of this side of Chian activity—very different from the buccaneering 
Samians to the south. Chians, indeed, were among the Eurymedon force about 465, and 
at a critical moment prevailed upon Phaselis to allow base-facilities for the final phase of 
the campaign.” Phaselis entered the Delian League at a modest fee or fine of ten talents 
imposed for her initial reluctance, and shortly afterwards received a special privilege or 
obligation—it is hard to know which—in the hearing of legal disputes between her 
citizens and Athenians: to sue and be sued in the Polemarch’s court at Athens. The 
procedure, the inscription says, is to follow precedent established for the Chians.%3 
Interstate disputes requiring regulations such as those framed for Chios and Phaselis 
were most likely to arise from trade, and 1t ıs particularly interesting that Chios is the first 
state for which Athens is known to have made this provision, Certainly Chios traded 
with Athens in this period; witness the wine-amphorae of which Professor Sarikakis 
writes in this volume. [t was not for nothing that the founder of Chios was called 
Oenopion, the ‘wine-drinker’. Ion in his Xíov Krioıs gave some prominence to the local 
product, discussing the practice of mixing wine and water in certain set proportions (F 
2 = Athen. 426 E); and he is said to have advertised it further by giving every Athenian a 
keramion of it to celebrate his own victory at the Dionysia (Athen. 3F). Ion also wrote of 
one of Oenopion’s sons, Euanthes (F 1 = Paus. 7. 4. 8). In Chios of all places, the reader 
would remember his Homer, the story of the blinding of Polyphemus, and recall 
Euanthes the father of Maron of Ismaros, where Odysseus got the best wine of all (Od. 9. 
197). Now Maron was the eponym of Maroneia, a colony of Chios. But in the fifth 


3$ FGrHist 392 F 19; cf. 12, 14, 15. says cautiously, ‘children of Theseus’; and they might of 
* [t has been suggested, however, that Theseus and course be Acamas and Demophon with Phaedra. With this 
Ariadne with Oenopion and Staphylus are to be identified ^ alternative interpretation available, and without a precise 
on an early skyphos by the Lewis Painter {‘Polygnotus II) chronology of either Ion or the Lewis Painter, it would be 
which may well be as early as c. 475, and so presumably rash to say more, 
earlier than the beginning of Ion's hterary carcer. Vienna *? Plut. Cim. 12. 3-4: at first Phaselis refused and Cimon 
KHM 1773: on one side, Theseus and Athena; on the mounted a siege. 
other, a woman extending two small boys to a nymph 33 IG 1.10 (i*. 16), and bibliography; Meiggs and Lewis 
(N[v]e, retrograde). See W. Klein, ag. R. von Schneider, (n. 6 above) no. 31. Further discussion of the implications 
AA 1892, 173 no. 94; accepted by H. R. W. Smith, Der of the decree, Meiggs, Athenian Empire 231 Í; more recently, 
Lewismaler (Leipzig 1939) 12 f., pl. 2. Beazley, ARV? 972.2, — C. W, Fornara, CQ ns 29 (1979) 49-52. 
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century it was Chian wine that was reckoned the best of all. In Socrates’ day, says 
Plutarch (Mor. 470 F), an amphora of Chian wine sold for a hundred drachmae, three 
months’ wages: a wild exaggeration, no doubt; but we have the contemporary assurance 
of Hermippus (fr. 82. 5. K, ap. Athen. 29 E) that Dionysus himself took Chian to be the 
finest of all mortal-made wines. And what was this ambrosial brew? According to 
Theopompus the Chian (FGrHist 115 F 276), Oenopion’s wine was dark in colour, 
weAava otvov; in Athenaeus’ day (32 F) it was available sweet, medium, or dry. Analysis of 
deposits found in Chian amphorae in the Athenian Agora proved fifth-century wine to 
have been none other than Retsina.?* 

A great deal is known of the Chian wine-trade in our period, and characteristically 
bulbous-necked amphorae of the second quarter of the fifth century turn up not only in 
the Athenian Agora and in Corinth but as far afield as South Russia—where their 
contents complemented Athenian olive oil as a product to be exchanged for grain—and 
also at Naucratis.35 There, no doubt, Chian wine was an essential part of the victualling 
of that great force of 40,000 men whom Athens and Samos and the other allies so rashly 
committed to the six years’ fight for Egyptian independence in the 450s, and with such a 
disastrous outcome.3° 

It may be unfair to leap to the conclusion, but it would certainly appear that while 
Samos bore the brunt of much of the League's campaigning, Chios more prudently 
attended to the merchant marine, where the profits were less dramatic, but sure. 5o the 
island prospered, and its prosperity is reflected in religious buildings of the period—or, 
rather, with one very important exception, in fragments of buildings. In his important 
study of Chian architecture, Professor Boardman identified fragments of temples or 
altars of the second quarter or middle of the fifth century at Phanai, at Emporio, and in 
Chios town.37 But the construction which survives in more than fragments is far away 
across the Aegean, the great altar of Apollo at Delphi. Even though Professor Daux's 
judgement that the altar was first built by Chios soon after the Persian Wars may have to 
be revised in the light of Professor Amandry's observation on the apparently early style 
ofits mouldings, the lettering of its dedication Xioı "AmróAAwvi Tov Baysov is manifestly of 
the second quarter of the fifth century.3° The omegas are not yet of the wide-open, flat- 
footed form which Ionia adopted by mid-century, whereas the letter nu has reached the 
developed form with side-strokes vertical and equal in length which is associated 
elsewhere, at least, with the second half of the century. For a compromise, Í suppose a 


34 V. Grace, Hesperia 3 (1934) 297 and n. 1. It would be 
interesting to know whether the particular desirability of 
Chian Retsina may have lain in the use of mastic rather 
than, or as well as, pine-resin: cf. J. Boardman, Greek 
Emporio 252. The mastic-tree, Pistacia lentiscus (Gk oxivos), 
today so characteristic of the southern part of the island, 
has of course grown in Chios since antiquity: see Pliny, NH 
12. 72; Diosc. de Mat. Medica 1. 70; see also Theophr. Hist. 
Plant. 9. 1. 2, 4. 7. But the earliest reference I have found to 
the wine paoriyérov is in Alexander of Tralles in the 6th c. 
AD (8. 2). 

5 V. Grace, Amphoras and the Ancient Wine Trade (Agora 
Picture Books 6: Princeton, NJ, 1961) figs. 43-51 and text; 
V. Grace and M. Savvatianou-Petropoulakou, in Expl. 
Arch. Délos 27, L'Ílot de la maison des Comédiens (Paris, 1970) 
359 f. and n. 1; V. Grace, Hesperia 22 (1953) 105, referring 


to B. N. Grabov, Bull of the Hist. of Material Culture 1935, 
177 f.; W. F. Petrie, Naukratis 1 (London 1886) pls. 16. 7, 
17. 23. See also J. K. Anderson, BSA 49 (1934) 168-70; J. 
Boardman, BSA 53-4 (1958-9) 300 and n. 1; id., Greek 
Emporio 178 ff. 

3$ Thuc. 1. 104, I09-10; n. 2 above. For discussion of the 
scale, Meiggs, Athenian Empire 104-8. 

37 J. Boardman, ‘Chian and Early Ionic Architecture’, 
Ant} 39 (1959) 170-218, cf. id. CR ws 14 (1964) 83. 

38 See Amandry’s article in this volume; G. Daux, FD 
III 3 (Paris 1943) 173 no 212; see also F. Courby, La 
Terrasse du Temple, FD XX (Paris 1927) 136 f., who dates it 
to the second half of the 5th c.; Th. Homolle, BCH 20 
(1896) 617, not before 480; L. H. Jeffery, Local Scripts of 
Archaic Greece (Oxford 1961) 338, just after Mycale. 
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date in the sixties would be convenient; and the inscription, whether or not it 
accompanied the building or rebuilding of the altar, indicates a renewal of interest and 
activity on the part of Chios at Delphi then. Reconstructed in Hellenistic and again in 
Roman times, like so many of the monuments of Delphi, the altar served the god’s needs 
throughout antiquity. No other allied state has left any offering quite so blatantly selt- 
advertising as this at either Delphi or Olympia. The inscribed advertisement must have 
had Athenian approval. There, perhaps, is an indication of the favour which Cimon, the 
new Theseus, felt for Ion’s island, the Theseid foundation of Oenopion. 


IIl 


We come to the crisis of the mid-century. As is so clearly documented in the language of 
Athenian decrees of the period, the heady atmosphere of partnership in a crusade of 
revenge against the barbarian was rudely dissipated in the decision to hold the alliance 
together forcibly as an empire rather than let it drift apart after the formal end of fighting 
in 449.39 The three great island allies will not have been slow to see that times had 
changed, and that their independent status was threatened. No document demonstrates 
the ruthlessness of Pericles’ determination more clearly than the decree, to be dated 
about 448-446 on the ground of its letter-forms, which forbade the allied cities to strike 
silver coins of their own or to use any but Athenian weights, measures and coinage.?? So 
fieree was this determination that the decree sets the penalty of death for anyone who 
even seeks to have the matter reconsidered. What was its impact on the ‘autonomous’ 
allies? Samos, buccaneering as ever, seems simply to have disregarded it, and to have 
continued striking coins until she was forced to close her mint in 439 at the end of her 
attempted secession from the Athenian Empire.*' Mytilene in Lesbos, on the other hand, 
striking electrum rather than silver, was effectively exempt from interference with her 
mint, as were the prosperous electrum-coining cities of the Proponus, Cyzicus and 
Lampsacus. But what about Chios, a minter of silver whose staple product hitherto had 
travelled in containers not adjusted to Attic measures of capacity? The implications of 
this decree for so great a trading-city, with traditional ties of commerce in every 
direction, would be far-reaching indeed; and its results must be still with us in the record 
of archaeology. 

Up to this time Chios had been striking silver coinage of the traditional and familiar 
Asiatic denominations of stater and trite—didrachms and tetrobols the books mislead- 
ingly call them, in the European Greek manner—following an Asiatic weight-standard 
shared with Lampsacus and others. The obverse type was of a sphinx, seated, gazing at 
an amphora over which hung a bunch of grapes, sometimes shown attached to a length 


# See Meiggs, op. cit. 152—74; id., "The Crisis of have been spelt out unambiguously, the wording of a new 


Athenian Imperialism’, Harvard Studies 67 (1963) 1-36. 
* Meiggs and Lewis, op. cit., no. 45. For the stylistic 
argument, see R. Meiggs, "The Dating of Fifth-century 
Attic Inscriptions’, JHS 86 (1966) 86-98; M. B. Walbank, 
"Criteria for the Dating of Fifth-Century Attic Inscrip- 
tions’, in D. W. Bradeen and M. B. Walbank (eds.), Popos, 
Tribute to B. D. Meritt (Locust Valley, NY, 1974) 161-9. It 
has been questioned whether general decrees of this kind 
would have applied to the ‘autonomous’ allies. Though the 
early part of the decree is missing, in which its scope must 


clause to be added to the Athenian Council-members’ oath 
of office, by which they swore to impose the terms of the 
decree, and in which the scope would have had to be 
repeated, says nothing of any limitation or exception: 
Barron, Silver Coins (above n. 4) 86. 

*' Barron, op. cit. 83-7; cf. C. M. Kraay, Archaic and 
Classical Greek Coins (London 1976) 240 f. For an examin- 
ation of the scope for an alternative chronology, ibid. 332— 
4. 
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of vine which occasionally even encircles the type. The amphora on the latest of the 
staters shows a bulb-like swelling at the top of its neck which on surviving pottery 
amphorae of Chios is characteristic of the second and third quarters of the fifth century.* 
This issue of staters and tritae ceased. After an interval expressed stylistically in a new 
and very different manner of sphinx and a new type ofamphora with longer handles and 
no swelling of the longer neck, coinage recommenced on the same weight-standard but 
in a different range of denominations in the European way of division, tetradrachms, 
drachmae, and fractions.*? It is certain that the new coinage had begun before 429/8, for 
in that year the Treasurers of the Other Gods at Athens recorded the receipt of 4854/6 
Xia [ı 0payuai] dpyvp[ac}], a sum which can only be composed of the denominations of the 
new coinage and which is indeed expressed in terms inapplicable to the old, which was of 
staters, not drachmae.* In the interval between the two silver series falls a rare issue of 
electrum represented by a unique stater in Berlin which shares stylistic features of old 
and new silver: the neck of the amphora is bulbous; the sphinx’s wing 1s of the earlier 
type, with the orders of feathers undifferentiated, while the leg and general build rather 
resemble the monumentality of the tetradrachms.* The electrum stater has a complete 
wreath of vine surrounding its obverse type. This is, as we have noted, a rare feature of 
the silver staters. It persisted into the new-style silver coinage; for Dr Philip Kinns has 
drawn my attention to an issue of early tetradrachms represented by a specimen in the 
Schottenstift in Vienna, on which the obverse type is enclosed within a vine-wreath, just 
as on the electrum.# It might be argued that the very rarity of this wreath draws the 
electrum and the old and new silver into close proximity. Nevertheless the substantial 
stylistic development in sphinx and amphora continues to argue strongly for separation. 
AII this is hard to quantify in terms of absolute dates. But the obvious hypothesis is that 
the Chians dutifully gave up their silver staters and closed their mint about 448, but had 
the right of coinage restored shortly before 429/8; and that the electrum stater, falling in 
the interval between, represented an attempt to follow Mytilene and others in 


circumventing the decree legally.*/ 


# J. Mavrogordato, Num. Chron. 1915, 364—73 pl. 18. 1— 
9 (repr. as Chronology of the Coins of Chios (Oxford 1918) 56- 
65 pl. 3. 1-9); A. Baldwin, Am. Journ. Num. 48 (1914) 21-4 
pls. 3. 8-4. 10; Kraay, op. cit. 242. That 'stater' was the 
accepted contemporary name for the main denomination 
is shown by the graffito on a Chian amphora: M. Lang, 
Hesperia 25 (1956) 14 no. 62. For the bunch of grapes 
attached to an encircling vine, see B. V. Head, BMC Ionia 
(London 1892) no. 12; Mavrogordato, p. 18(3). 5; and for 
a bunch on a substantial length of vine, N. Davis, Greek 
Coins and Cities (London 1967) 107 no. 49. For the changing 
shape of the bulbous-necked amphora—wrongly de- 
scribed as ‘stoppered’ by Mavrogordato—see Hesperia 47 
(1978) 18, repeated in JHS 101 (1981) 79 fig. 1; and n. 35 
above. 

43 Mavrogordato, Num. Chron. 1915, 373-94 pls. 18. 10- 
19. 3 (Chronology 65-86 pls. 3. 10-4. 3); Baldwin, op. cit. 24— 
6 pl. 4. 12-24; Kraay, op. cit. 242 f. 

4 [G 13 383. 27-8 (i? 310. 112- 3). See Barron, op. cit. 86; 
Boardman, BSA 53-4 (1958-9) 300 and n. 1. 

* Mavrogordato, op. cit. 371 ff., no. 31 pl. 18. 9 
(Chronology 63 ff., pl. 3. 9); Baldwin, op. cit. 24 no. 52 pl. 4. 


11; Kraay, op. cit. 243 fig. 889. The attribution to Chios 
has occasionally been doubted. The coin was found with a 
group of Cyzicene electrum staters (F. Lenormant, Rev. 
Num. 1864, 8), and for its reverse shares their normal 
scheme of an incuse square subdivided into four smaller 
squares set at an angle to the plane ofthe flan, like the sails 
of a windmill, instead of the normal Chian reverse of an 
incuse square subdivided into four by crossing bars. 
However, the weight, 15. 34 g, is not Cyzicene (16. 50- 
16.00 g), there is no tunny-fish to identify the mint of 
Cyzicus, and above all the amphora shows the unique 
Chian bulge of its neck. See further E. Babelon, Traité des 
monnaies grecques et romaines II. 1 (Paris 1907) 191 no. 336, 
pl. 8. 9, and below. 

# A. Hübl, Die Münzensammlung des Stiftes Schotten in Wien 
II (Vienna, 1920) no. 3360 (the wreath is not mentioncd). 

47 [t is interesting to note an extraordinary issue of 
electrum staters by Mytilene which is probably to be 
associated with her revolt: J. F. Healy, ANS Mus. Notes 8 
(1958) 1 ff.; F. Bodenstadt, Die Elektronmiinzen von Phokata 
und Mytilene (Tübingen, 1981) 24. 
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Thanks to an attack by Professor H. B. Mattingly on this elaboration of the ‘orthodox’ 
view of the Athenian decree, our attention has been drawn to some very interesting 
parallel evidence about another of the subjects with which it dealt, measures of capacity, 
namely the evidence of the surviving Chian amphorae themselves. 4 The bulbous- 
necked amphorae already mentioned can be assigned to groups or phases of production 
according to changes in the form of the bulb. If we take the two latest phases, an 
observation of the first importance emerges. The capacity of the penultimate phase is 
seven Chian choes, incommensurable with the Attic chous. In the latest phase, however, 
the capacity is increased to eight Chian choes, equal to seven Attic.4 It will take some 
imagination to find a better reason for this change than conformity with the Athenian 
decree which ordered the use of Athenian measures and weights as well as coins. In 
conformity, too, I take it, the silver staters with their bulbous-necked amphorae ceased 
with the last amphorae of Chian capacity. The tetradrachms show an amphora of quite 
different design, with longer proportions and no bulging of the neck, made to Attic 
capacity. The electrum stater whose style points both backwards and forwards has then 
its counterpart in pottery, the latest of the bulbous-necked amphorae, with capacity 
already adjusted to the newly imposed Attic standard. This relationship between the 
amphorae and the coin-types which illustrate them establishes one absolute date. If the 
tetradrachms began to be minted before 429/8, then since they represent the new 
straight-necked amphora the actual clay vessels of that shape must have replaced the 
bulbous-necked amphorae before 429/8. 

We deal here not in theories, but in actual classes of real clay amphorae, found 
commonly in datable contexts, in Athens and in Corinth. They may bring us closer to 
the truth. In adducing this material for his own purpose, the lowering of the date of the 
Athenian Decree by some two decades, Professor Mattingly is led to assume that the 
Chian amphorae were made at the same time as the latest datable pottery—chiefly Attic 
red-figure or black-glaze—on each of the relevant sites. That assumption is of course 
unwarranted. Moreover it takes no account either of the fact that this fine wine was 
customarily aged in the amphora before drinking, probably for a decade or more, or of 
the fact that amphorae normally enjoyed a further span of second-hand service once 
their original contents were consumed.?? The facts are these: 

(1) A well-deposit in the Athenian Agora, closed about 430-425, had bulbous-necked 


# For what follows, see H. B. Mattingly, ‘Coins and ?" For the ageing of wine in this period, see Pindar, OL. o. 


Amphoras—Chios, Samos and Thasos in the Fifth Cen- 
tury B.C.', JHS 101 (1981) 78-86, esp. 78, 80. I intend to 
discuss the Samian material in the forthcoming memorial 
volume for G. M. Kraay and O. Markholm; the material 
from Thasos is both sparse and inconclusive, as is clear 
from Mattingly, op. cit. 85 f. 

# V. Grace and M. Savvatianou, loc. cit. (n. 35); W. G. 
Forrest, ‘A Chian Wine- Measure’, BSA 51 (1956) 63-7, pl. 
5; M. Lang, ‘Numerical Notation on Greek Vases’, 
Hesperia 25 (1956) 1-24. Mattingly, op. cit. 80 and n. 17, 
compares this 8:7 ratio with that of the coin-weights; but 
the coins are in fact more closely commensurate on a ratio 


of 9:8 (15.36 x 92 138.24; 138.24 —- 82 17.28). 


48 f., aivec de madaröv pév olvov, dvdea 8’ Uprov |vecrépan, 
and for Chian in particular (with Thasian and Lesbian), 
Eubulus fr. 124-5 K—both cited together with other texts 
by Athen. 25 r-26 s. There seems to be no detailed 
evidence as to the length of time for which Greek wines 
were aged. Later, fine Italian wines were commonly kept 
from ten to twenty years or even more (Athen. 26 c—-p; 
Pliny, NH 14. 55-7), and occasionally much longer, as the 
‘Opimian’ vintage (Pliny, loc. cit.; Petr. Satyr. 34. 6-7; note 
also Juv. 5. 30-7). For second-hand use, see below and n. 
52. For Chian amphorae reused (for olives) in the third 
century BC, see PSI 428. 17, 105: D. W. Rathbone, Opus 2 
(1983) 85, to whom I am grateful for help with this 


question, 
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fragments of the final Attic phase as well as fragments of the new straight-necked class, 
some of them identified by a Chian stamp based on the coin-type of the staters.>' 

(2) The recently excavated ‘Punic amphora building’ in Corinth, abandoned about 
430 according to the latest Attic black-glaze pottery, had bulbous necks of both the last 
two phases packed in the fill under the floor—Chian and Attic capacity, then—and the new 
straight-necked class round about but not under the floor. The business carried on in this 
building was the import, in the amphorae, of salt or pickled fish. ‘These amphorae were 
therefore second-hand. The pungent nature of their new contents precluded their 
further reuse for any other purpose: hence the quantity of broken pieces in the underfloor 
fill. Their original manufacture will have been significantly earlier than the date at 
which the building was abandoned.?“ 

(3) A Corinthian well into which a quantity of material, ranging in date from 460 to 
420 BC, was thrown all at once about 420 contained Attic pottery, for the most part 
earlier than 430, and Chian amphora-fragments of the final bulbous phase, of Attic 
capacity. 

(4) The South Hill cemetery in the Kerameikos at Athens went out of use in the 430s, 
and can show two child burials in second-hand bulbous-necked amphorae of the final 
Attic phase. They are the only examples of this shape, though Chian amphorae were not 
uncommonly used for burials here from the late sixth century onwards.?* 

(5) Another well-deposit in the Agora with red-figure ware mainly of 460 to 450, but 
with a little material of the 440s and an ostrakon prepared for use against Pericles 
probably in 443, has bulbous fragments of the penultimate Chian capacity phase.?? 

(6) Finally, the rubbish tip from the public dining-room near the Royal Stoa, in use 
from about 460 and containing Attic craters of 470-440, black-glaze of mid-century, and 
only a very few later pieces, has Chian amphorae of the penultimate bulbous phase, the 
latest of native Chian capacity.5° 

None of these amphorae, obviously, is datable to a year or two. In fact, all are likely to 
be older rather than younger than the other pottery found with them. Moreover, even if 
the Chian pieces were in every case contemporary with the latest of the accompanying 
finds, sites nos. 2 and 4, the ‘Punic amphora building’ and the South Hill cemetery, 
supported by site no. 1, would virtually prove that the adaptation of the Chian amphora 
to the Attic chous occurred before the end of the 430s, and therefore not in response to a 
decree of the 420s. But, as already indicated, there is no reason at all to regard the 
amphorae as the latest material in their contexts, and some reason not to. It is fair, then, 


5 L. Talcott, ‘Attic Black-Glazed Stamped Ware and 
other Pottery from a Fifth- Century Well’, Hesperia 4 (1935) 
477-523, esp. 495 f., 514-6 nos. 85-6; cf. V. Grace, Hesperia 
3 (1934) 202 fig. 1. 1, 296 f., 303 f.; B. A. Sparkes and L. 
Talcott, Black and Plain Pottery; The Athenian Agora xi 
(Princeton, NJ 1970) 398, Deposit R 13: 4 (Ca. 440-425’). 

* C. K. Williams II, Hesperia 47 (1978) 15-20; 48 (1979) 
106-24; 49 (1980) 109-11; cf. Mattingly, op. cit. 78 and n. 
2. 

53 M. Z. Pease, ‘A Well of the Late Fifth Century at 
Corinth’, Hesperia 6 (1937) 257-316, esp. 303 no. 202, with 
310 fig. 33. 

54 U. Knigge, Der Sudhügel, Kerameikos IX (Berlin 1976) 
Graves 290, 304, pp. 11-14, 20-5, 151 f., 155, pl. 65. 4, 8. 
For earlier 5th-c. reuse of Chian amphorae for burials in 


this cemetery, see list of graves, ibid. 23, ‘Form C’, pls. 54. 
7, 55. 4, 00. 1, 62. 5. 

5 V. Grace, ap. C. Boulter, ‘Pottery of the Mid-Fifth 
Century from a Well in the Athenian Agora’, Hesperia 22 
(1953) 59-115, esp. 104 f. nos. 150-2, pls. 39-40; ostrakon, 
ibid. 99 no. 131 pl. 38; Sparkes and Talcott, op. cit. 395, 
Deposit N:7:3 (‘Ca. 460-440 B.c.’). For an attempt, not 
wholly convincing, to redate the test of ostracism between 
Pericles and Thucydides son of Melesias to 437 or 430, see 
P. Krentz, Historia 33 (1984) 499-504. Even if right, the 
new date would not substantially affect the date of this 
deposit. 

56 T. L. Shear, Jr., Hesperia 42 (1973) 383-5, Deposit H 4: 
5. 
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to say this at least: a closer study of the sites adduced by Professor Mattingly himself 
shows that, so far as the Chian material is concerned, they offer a coherent sequence; and 
that the evidence of the Chian amphorae is entirely consistent with, and perhaps even 
confirms, the inference already drawn from the coinage, and the stylistic dating of the 
Athenian Decree. 

The monetary and metrological changes of these years may now be summarized. In 
obedience to the Athenian Decree, still to be dated to the early 440s, Chios closed her 
mint and changed the capacity of her amphorae to fit the Attic standard. In this latter 
she had no choice, for as the Old Oligarch reminds us ([Xen] 4th. Pol. 2. 3), an export- 
based economy must rely on the goodwill of the dominant naval power. However, 
during the currency of the earliest Attic-capacity amphorae, still with bulbous neck, a 
briefissue ofelectrum coins wasstruck. l'he weight ofthesole surviving example, 15.34 g., 
is double that of the now obsolete silver staters. Perhaps significantly, it 1s that of the 
flourishing coinage of the electrum staters of Lampsacus, whose quadripartite incuse 
reverse as well as their weight-standard had long set them beside the Chian silver: the 
conventional relative value of silver to electrum, 1:10, had given them a simple 
exchange-rate of one for twenty, the same exchange rate established for gold and silver 
Croeseids, and more recently for darics against sigloi.?7 Even more intriguingly, the 
Chian electrum stater itself abandons the Chian-Lampsacene reverse pattern, and 
instead carries the ‘mill-sail’ reverse ofthe great electrum coinage of Cyzicus. Indeed this 
unique specimen was actually found in a hoard together with Cyzicene staters, where, 
but for its lighter weight and lack of the Cyzicene badge ofthe tunny-fish, it might have 
passed as one of them.5? We may be sure that the Chian issue was designed to be 
acceptable in the trading areas of the two Propontid cities; it would not have been 
particularly welcome at Athens.°9 The last stage was reached not long afterwards, and 
before the end of the 430s, when a new design of amphora became current, still of Attic 
capacity but with elongated and bulgeless neck; and Chios was given back the right to 
strike silver on her own standard, but in tetradrachms, drachmae, and fractions. 
Professor Mattingly suggests that the new coins which reached Athens by 429/8 were 
brought by the Chian sailors who came to join Pericles’ expedition against the Argolid in 
430 (Thuc. 2. 56. 2). I expect he is right—and that the right to mint silver had been 
restored as a concession to an indispensable ally when the Peloponnesian War 
approached. 


IV 


If the electrum issue, circumventing the Athenian ban on the minting of silver, appears 
to carry a hint of disaffection in the late 440s or early 430s—we cannot date the issue 
more closely—we must set against it the decisive support which Chios gave Athens 
against the Samian secession of 440-39. The fact that the reinforcing squadrons from 
Chios and Lesbos on that occasion arrived in two instalments has been held to indicate 
hesitation on the part of the two islands. ‘There is nothing in this argument: Athens’ own 


5 Cf. E. S. G. Robinson, Num. Chron. 1958, 190 f. building accounts of the Parthenon, presumably because 
* F. Lenormant, Rev. Num. 1864, 8; Babelon, loc, cit. (n. they could not conveniently be spent: JG Is. 436 sr il. 
45 above). 339-53), 11. 32 f., cf. 42 f., 60 f., etc., up to 406-9; Meiggs 


5 Cyzicene and Lampsacene staters are carried forward and Lewis, op. cit. (n. 6 above), no. 59 Il. 13-16, cf. 38-41. 
from year to year from the beginning to the end of the 
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forces arrived in instalments too.” Among the Athenian commanders was Sophocles, 
fresh from his triumph with Antigone in 441. Pericles judged that the dramatist’s talents 
lay rather in persuasion than in the tactics ofnaval warfare, and sent him to Chios to seek 
the help he needed. It is worth noticing that the Athenian’s Chian friend Ion was present 
at a convivial gathering during Sophocles’ visit, treasuring the sparkle of the 
playwright’s conversation in his diary. ® But it was not necessarily with approval that he 
reported Pericles’ subsequent boast, to have defeated the greatest city of the Ionians in 
nine months, when Troy took Agamemnon ten years (F 16= Plut. Per. 28. 7). 

After Samos, Chios continued to share in Athens’ more routine campaigns, such as 
that against the Argolid in the second year of the Peloponnesian War (Thuc. 2. 56. 2). 
But the secession of Myulene in 428/7 left Chios in the honoured but exposed position of 
Athens’ only remaining substantial naval ally, and this naturally caused a frisson of 
doubt in the island. In 427 the Spartan admiral Alcidas was at Ephesos, visited by secret 
delegations of Ionians and receiving promises of support (Thuc. 3. 31-33. 1). This still 
seems the most likely date for an inscription surviving near Sparta, which records 
contributions to the Spartan war-chest. There is a sum from rot 'Eóéa«o:, presumably an 
official payment to Alcidas, alongside a sum of Aeginetan staters given by rév Xiov roi 
dioi, Sparta’s friends among the Chians, the party of disaffection.°? If word of this got 
out, well may the Athenians two years later, in 425, have seen in the sudden fortification 
of Chios, whatever its actual motive, the promise of secession; the same preparation 
indeed had foreshadowed the recent revolt of Mytilene (Thuc. 4. 51; cf. 3. 2. 2; 3. 3). At 
any rate, despite Chios’ loyal participation in the Pylus campaign that year, they 
demanded the demolition of Chios’ walls; and this was done after an exchange of 
assurances, rioreis, between Athens and Chios. But who warned Athens what was afoot, 
and who negotiated the wigrets? Was it Ion, now nearing sixty but still active enough to 
have competed in the Dionysia of 428, the year of Euripides’ Hippolptos?®3 Certainly his 
son Tydeus was leader of the loyalist resistance to the final secession of Chios in 412, and 
lost his life because of it (Thuc. 8. 38. 3). In fact, we know the identity ofsome of Athens’ 
friends of 425; for the decree survives in which the Athenians honour two Chians for their 
services and refer to the maintenance of the rioreıs.°* One was called Philippos. The 
name of the other Chian is nowhere wholly preserved. But it began with Ay-, in the 
accusative case ended in -ea, had three letters between, was of the same length in the 
dative asin the accusative and had one more letter in the genitive case. In publishing this 
text, Professor Meritt's mind leapt, surely rightly, to Achilles. But who was he? Heroic 
names are noticeably rare in the fifth century, in Chios as elsewhere.®5 But if we recall 
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that there was indeed in Chios at this time a family of leading loyalists in which heroic 
names were revived, the family of Ion and Tydeus, it cannot be altogether fanciful to 
suggest that the loyalist of 425 with the most heroic of all names was an elder son of the 
same father, Ion. | 
Chios played a substantial role in Nicias’ reduction of Mende and Scione in 423 

(Thuc. 4. 129. 2). Ion died in 422, the year before the Peace of Nicias.°? A decade 
remained in which Chios was the sole survivor of the great autonomous allies—as 1t were 
the ‘self-governing dominions’ of Athens’ Empire. Eupolis praised her at this time in the 
Cites (fr. 232 K): 

aërn Atos, kan TOAS... 

néne yàp duiv vais paxpas ävöpas 8 órav denon, 

Kat TdÀÀa mebapyei KaAOS, GnANnKTOS Warep UTTOS. 


Still autonomous, she joined the Athenian expeditions to Melos in 416 (Thuc. 5. 84) and 
to Sicily in 415.9? In the following spring Aristophanes produced his comedy The Birds. 
In a scene of this play (Il. 878-80) the priest beseeches the gods to grant 


^ F 
Uyıelav Kat GWTNPLIOV 
> ^ À # 
auroioi Kat Atos, 


and Peisthetairos comments, 
Xiocow halny mavraxod mpocKetpevors. 


The humourless Theopompus and others in the fourth century deduced that the prayer 
mirrored contemporary practice, that whenever Chios sent help the Athenians at public 
festivals prayed for Chios and themselves: and Hypereides supposed the practice 
reciprocal.99 But the prayer in real life is more likely to have been for Athens and her 
allies in general, however few remained. Aristophanes’ joke is to parody this, alluding to 
the fewness of the allies, and the uniqueness of Chios in her category. The jest must have 
seemed even grimmer in retrospect than it did at the time. 

The following year saw disaster in Sicily. Now the theatre of war shifted to the east 
Aegean, where the three great islands which had been the ‘pillars of the Empire’ seemed 
a glittering prize. Chios in particular is described by Thucydides as "the greatest allied 
city in Ionia’, ‘the wealthiest of the Greeks’, and simply ‘the greatest city’ (Thuc. 8. 40. 1; 
45. 4; 15. 1). Athens’ long-steadfast ally was now among the first to desert her. During 
the winter of 413-12 envoys of her stable, oligarchic government came with a 
representative of Tissaphernes the satrap, to join Alcibiades in pressing Sparta to go on 
to the offensive. They were successful in negotiating a secret alliance. When spring came, 
resolute aetion by Alcibiades and the Spartan Chalcideus, playing for highstakes, brought 
the island into open revolt.?" It was premature: the Athenians were determined not to let 


* In this connection it is interesting, but not necessarily % FGrHist 115 F 104 (schol Aristoph. Birds 880); Hyp. fr. 
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Chios go. They forced a landing at Kardamyla in the north and at Volissos on the west 
coast, and fought also at Phanai and Leukonion (perhaps Emporio) in the south.?! In all 
their engagements the Athenians were victorious, and they followed their success with 
widespread ravaging of the island (Thuc. 8. 15-24). Yet it is no accident that 
Thucydides chooses that context for the reflection with which this paper began. For 
despite the best and repeated efforts of the Athenians, Chios did not return to the fold: 
the era ofstability and prudent adherence to imperial Athens was gone. Inits place came 
the bitterness of divided loyalties and unwelcome counsel. Hence came the execution by 
the Spartans of Ion's son Tydeus and his friends for arrırıapös (Thuc. 8. 38. 3): oligarchs 
or democrats we know not; but they had persisted in saying what no one in Chios any 
longer wished to hear. 


Thucydides’ judgement accords well with what we have seen of the Chians. More stolid 
than their neighbours in Samos, with none of their traditional buccaneering spirit, they 
did well out ofthe Athenian Empire. So long as that was so, they had no wish to leave it, 
or, apparently, to change the moderately oligarchic form of government whose stability 
Thucydides records. The only signs of doubt come when their prosperity is threatened, 
by the removal of the right to strike their own silver coins or by the heavy drain of their 
involvement in an unwinnable war. And within the prudent governing class we have 
seen here and there the role of Chios linked with the role of one family, of Ion, born when 
the Delian League began, whose fortune rose and fell with Athens’ power. Drawn by the 
magnet of the capital city, Ion lent his literary skill to the mythological propaganda of 
Athenian imperialism by forging a link between a Theseid Oenopion and the Theseid 
Cimon whom he admired. In return, he found in Athens the chance to beat the great 
tragedians at their own trade. We saw Ion at hand to ease the task of Sophocles in raising 
reinforcements against Samos in 440; and we saw his sons endeavouring to hold the 
alliance stable until the pressure became too great to resist. With the execution of Tydeus 
son of Ion in 412 the story of Chios in the Athenian Empire reaches its end. 


" For the geography. J. Boardman, Greek Emporio 253-6. 





IHEOPOMPUS OF CHIOS AND 
THE GREEK WORLD 


411-322 BC 


R. LANE FOX 


THEOPOMPUs was the most prolific of the authors who were born on Chios in antiquty.' 
He was also the most spirited: Theopompus needed the bridle, his tutor Isocrates was 
believed to have said, whereas Ephorus needed the spur.* Modern scholars would not 
dispute either half of this bon mot. We know Ephorus for his flat Unwersal History, 
discernible in other authors’ use ofit, whereas Theopompus is famed for his Philippica in 
fifty-eight books, of which we have a few fragmentary quotations and paraphrases. The 
criticisms which Polybius devoted to this work make its loss seem all the more 
tantalizing: so do quotations of its views on the dissolute court of King Philip when 
Alexander the Great was sull young. Can Chios, perhaps, claim credit for an author who 
was uniquely aware of the menace of the new Macedonian power, who saw through the 
claims of King Philip and realized what his monarchy would mean to freedom, political 
life and honest morality? Some have seen Theopompus in this light. Certainly, the 
Philippica showed a remarkable range. Theopompus was considered to be the first Greek 
author to have mentioned Rome, referring to its attack by the Gauls; his comments on 
Etruscan morality still interest archaeologists; he takes us into the kingdoms of barbarian 
Europe, painting a lurid picture of their habits; histories of Greek slavery still welcome 
his comments on the prime role of Chios in the slave-trade and the difference between a 
slave and a Helot; his views on the ‘fictitious’ Oath of Plataea and the epigraphy of the 
Peace of Callias have kept a generation of historians in business.? Yet the Phulippica also 
contained detail on the campaigns of fourth-century Persian kings and satraps. It 
referred to their subjects’ obligation to provide the king’s dinner when he visited them, 
the dinner's cost, and the traditional ‘dınner assessment’ which had been imposed on 
cities together with the tribute. It also mentioned Zoroastrian beliefs “according to the 
Magi’. When Jews in Hellenistic Alexandria wished to explain why no Greek author 
had publicized their Scriptures, they thought naturally of Theopompus and constructed 
a story to excuse him.? He had wanted to research into the Jewish Laws, they said, but he 


' Theopompus is no. t 15 in Jacoby's FGrHist: the most ? Ephorus, 70 T 28 (Suda); Cicero, Brutus 204: for the 
pertinent modern article is by W. R. Connor, ‘History image elsewhere, Longinus, Hepi “Yous 2.2 and D. A. 
without Heroes’, GRBS 8 (1967) 142, whose bibliography I Russell's n. ad loc. 
presuppose here; the most recent survey is I. A. F. Bruce, * F 317, 204, 122, 153 respectively. 

"Theopompus and Greek Historiography’, History and tF 103, 113, 64-5 respectively. 
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had lost his wits for more than thirty days. A vision then informed him that he was 
meddling with sacred matters and intending to publicize them to common people. So he 
desisted and was restored to his right mind: as a result, we have nothing from 
Theopompus on Moses. People, clearly, might have expected it. 

Here I wish to explore his work again, both for the sake ofintellectual history and also 
for the sake of Chios. It hardly needs emphasizing that not one work by Theopompus 
survives intact, that many of the fragments are paraphrased or likely to be unrepresenta- 
tive, and that generalizations are risky. While rejecting some, I believe that we have just 
enough to venture others. The Philippica is not the sum of Theopompus’ achievements. 
Other works, and their titles, also help us to appreciate his relationship to Macedonian 
power. Lastly, I hope to add the words which he addressed to Alexander and composed 
in connection with Chios itself. The addition is small, but it reveals something of the 
quality of his thought. 

Theopompus, the critic Dionysius tells us, wrote ‘many panegyrics and many works of 
advice’, distinct from his researches into history.? Some of their titles can be recovered 
from the list of works which were aseribed to him by the Rhodians and inscribed on their 
famous ‘book-list’, about 100 Be.” Their inscription is fragmentary and poses problems of 
reading and interpretation, but I take it as established that Theopompus was the author 
whom it credited with a Aakwvıxds, a [Iavaßnvaixds, an ‘OAvurixoôs, and (probably) a 
Kopwhtaxés, a Letter of Advice to Alexander, a Letter and an Encomium to an unknown person, 
almost certainly a MavaccAós, a Running-Down (literally) of a ‘school’ which is surely 
Plato’s and (probably) à &Avrros, a work which is evidently distinct from our Philippica. 
The list is not complete, neither in its surviving lettering nor in its list of Theopompus's 
writings. However, it allows two firm conclusions. Theopompus addressed a sequence of 
the ‘great men’ who eharacterized the fourth century Bc. He also wrote as a rhetor, not 
simply as a historian. He composed letters of ‘counsel’, panegyrics, and speeches on city- 
states. In the fourth century, historians were no longer pure historians: we could say the 
same of Xenophon and, to a degree, of Callisthenes. 

An important source for Theopompus' work is the voluminous Byzantine scholar 
Photius. In the mid ninth century, he completed summaries of 279 books for the benefit 
of his brother, in case he himself did not return from an embassy to the Muslim world. 
Theopompus attracted one of the longest summaries and was defended by Photius 
against his critics.? Photius had read him thoroughly, and it is from his paraphrase that 
we have a passage in which Theopompus praises and contrasts himself with his 
predecessors. The praises would sit well in the preface of the Philippica. He boasts of ‘not 
less than 200,000' lines of epideictic prose and ‘more than 150,000’ lines which concern 
the ‘deeds of Greeks and barbarians’ down to his time of writing: these words suggest a 
man of some age, introducing a work of the Phihippica’s scale.? ‘He says that there is no 
common centre of the Greeks nor worthwhile city he himself has not visited, performing 
epideictic works and leaving a great repute for his own excellence in speaking.’ 
Theopompus flourished in the golden age of international rhetoric which was performed 
at the festivals of Olympia and elsewhere. Like his teacher Isocrates, he was conscious 
that the art of rhetoric had progressed greatly in his own lifetime:'? here, the ‘concept of 


SD 20A. UT 48. °F 25; Bruce, op. cit. (n. 1) 89 argues, unconvincingly, 
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progress’ had not died with the eclipse of Periclean Athens. Indeed, we have 
Theopompus’ improvement ofa contorted piece by Thucydides: its style ıs clearer and 
smoother, qualities which the literary critics ascribed to Theopompus’ work as a 
whole.'' For it was as a literary stylist, above all, that Theopompus continued to be read 
and praised. Cicero’? approved of Ephorus’ and Theopompus’ introduction of the 
periodic style into history; perhaps, though, he thought that Theopompus' ‘eclipse’ of 
Thucydides in ‘loftiness and height’ was rather excessive.’ Duris remarked acutely ? 
that this style lacked ‘vivid representation’; it was for its smoothness and fluency, above 
all, that Dionysius admired it. So far as we can see, these qualities were constant in 
Theopompus’s historical works: like Isocrates, he fell into a pattern and then stayed with 
it.'? On grounds of style, therefore, it is impossible to support him as author of the 
anonymous, but dry, Oxyrhynchus Hellenica. The case against him was admirably 
argued in 1908,'° soon after the work’s publication, and his ‘authorship’ of it ought not to 
have been revived.'? As a fluent stylist, Theopompus continued to be studied in detail 
throughout antiquity. Porphyry!? gives a fascinating glimpse of the literary culture of 
Athens in the mid-third century AD (between about 250 and 262): seven prominent men 
of letters (like Seven Wise Men?) had met to dine in honour of Plato and found 
themselves listening to a passionate dispute on the relative merits of Ephorus and 
Theopompus. The participants showed a minute grasp of Theopompus' work and its 
small errors and plagiarisms: the party included some of the great names of Athenian 
society and contemporary literary life. It is not, then, surprising that in the later third 
century AD Theopompus was still being urged as a model for aspiring orators, a 
‘testimony’ which Jacoby's collection omitted." 

Among Theopompus’ praises of his own writings, it seems that he exalted his fortunate 
financial position. Isocrates and Theodectes, he said, had had to be tutors for their 
living, whereas he was a man of independent means. Later readers, Athenaeus and 
Dionysius, also refer to the ‘great personal expense’ of Theopompus' researches into 
history, and it looks as if the words derive from the author himself.*° Who, then, was this 
fortunate rhetor, able to devote himself to writing, speaking and travelling without the 
bother of the tutorial life? 

The name of Theopompus's father is given in two forms: Damostratus and 
Damasistratus. Although the former stands in our text of Photius, it 1s corrupt or 
mistaken, whereas the latter is given twice, independently.?' There is a further point in 
its favour. It is attested in a handsomely-cut list of names from the classical period, of 
uncertain purpose, found at Mesta on Chios.^?* Of the two dates given for his birth, 
Bpapevew, and perewpilew, and a supposed similarity ofthe 
authors’ digressions on Pedaritos, who was present on 
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modern opinion favours 378/7, though it is not clear on what authority it rests. It derives 
from Photius’s view of Theopompus’ age in (probably) 333/2, and if the numerals are 
not corrupt, they were possibly discovered by him in one or other of Theopompus 
works. However, his short sketch of Theopompus! life is prefaced cautiously by ‘it is said’, 
and we should not claim certainty.”3 

The same qualifications apply to the comments on Theopompus’ wanderings, 
although they fit well (perhaps too well) with patterns in his work. As Photius may have 
found them in the author himself, I have used them in what follows, but again, we do not 
know their source. Theopompus’s father ‘is said’ to have been convicted of Spartan 
sympathies and exiled, together with Theopompus. Since 394, Chios had been freed 
from Spartan power, and in 384 we have the text of her democracy’s ‘perpetual alliance’ 
with Athens, reasserted in 378/7: we can well imagine ‘Laconism’ as a cause of exile ata 
point between 394 and about 375, the heyday of the Athenians’ Second Confederacy.*4 
Even in exile, the family could afford to pay for Theopompus to attend the great 
Isocrates’ classes in Athens. The city’s glorious past did not impress its every claim on his 
mind, but Isocrates! manner did; Theopompus and Ephorus are said to have won the 
crowns which their teaeher used to offer as prizes in monthly competitions. In the early 
fourth century, classical education was already divided between a literary and a 
philosophic option.” Theopompus chose the literary option, putting expression before 
hard thought. 

After his schooling, Theopompus wrote, performed, and travelled. Like many other 
historians, he did not return to his home city: in Greece, men wrote histories in exile: in 
Rome, they were exiled for wriüng histories. Theopompus was not alone in these 
enforced travels, but unlike his predecessors', they had beset him (so far as we know) 
since childhood. He grew up, never having participated in local political life or 
discussion. Though he boasted of his travels and researches, he could not point to his own 
years of power and political experienees. In war and politics, he lacked that auromadera 
(personal experience) which Polybius so rightly valued.?? His literary work had none of 
the hard, empirical edge ofa Thucydides: cut off from politics, he saw only the worst in 
politicians and their motives. In Theopompus, the bias was not born from a realism, 
learned in political life, but from a detached irresponsibility. As weshall see, he tempered 
his tone, where necessary, to patrons who might avail him. If we cannot trust his 
flatteries, we must be very wary of his slanders. 

Theopompus’ known career is marked by the revival of literary patronage during the 
fourth century Bc: this type ofsupport by individuals returned to prominence in literary 
history before the Hellenistic age of kings. Itisin this context that we can first date one of 
his works: in spring/early summer 352, we find him performing as a rhetor in 
Halicarnassus, at the funeral games for Maussolus, the barbarian dynast of Caria. The 
games were held by his surviving wife (and sister) Artemisia; Theopompus won the 
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prose-competition with a speech, probably entitled MauoowAös:”’ did he defeat, among 
others, his own teacher, the great Isocrates? One of his learned readers at Athens ın the 
third century AD, was explicit that he had, and that he said so himself in his own 
writüngs.?? Others were less certain, and one tradition understood his rival as a lesser 
Isocrates from Pontus.?? It seems better to accept his reader’s word, especially as he refers 
to Theopompus’ own statement. If so, the victory at Halicarnassus was a remarkable 
triumph of pupil over master. Typically, it did not stop Theopompus making a barbed 
reference to Maussolus' character in a later work.” 

By spring 352, Maussolus' influence had been obvious on Chios. He was allied with 
the island and its constitution had changed to an oligarchy:?' two coin-hoards, one at 
Pityos, the other at Pindakas (just outside Emporio) suggest that l'heopompus was not 
the only Chiote to benefit from contact with Carıa.3? The former contained a Maussolan 
tetradrachm, the latter a Maussolan silver drachm, minted on the Chian standard: pay, 
perhaps, for mercenaries, not rhetors? Had Theopompus, perhaps, returned home to the 
new oligarchy and then gone to perform at Halicarnassus, following Chios’ new 
alignment? Such a link is not necessary: the contestants were international, and 
Theopompus' subsequent travels do not suggest that politics helped him to choose his 
performances. 

As Quintilian remarked, Theopompus had made his name as a rhetor betore he 
ventured to work on history.33 After about 355, and before 344, he published twelve 
books of Hellenica or Greek Affairs, beginning with the sea-battle off Kynossema (411/10) 
and ending with the sea-battle off Gnidus (394). We know the title and time-span of the 
work, but as we only have twenty-three random fragments,3* quoted or mentioned in 
other authors, the Hellenica cannot be assessed on its own merits.5? Something, however, 
can be said, thanks to two verbatim quotations and the impressions of subsequent critics. 
Polybius blamed Theopompus for ‘abandoning Greek affairs’ when he had set out to 
write Greek affairs from the point where Thucydides left off3° Instead, Polybius 
complained, Theopompus had turned to Philip, thereby changing his plan. His 
complaint has been thought to derive from a remark by Theopompus himself, perhaps 
made in the Philippica’s preface." If so, the Hellenica becomes a work of unfinished 
proportions which the author had intended to continue to his own day. This view is quite 
unfounded. Polybius attacks Theopompus in language which is obviously his own: 
Theopompus gave up, he protested, “just when he was drawing near to the time of 
Leuctra and the most glorious of Greek events’. The perspective is Polybius own, 
writing as a loyal Arcadian to whom the early 360s were a peculiar time of glory. The 
entire complaint is nothing more than his personal attack, aimed at Theopompus for 
ending his work so early. 
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Why did Theopompus stop so deliberately in 394 Bc? It is an old and convincing guess 
that he ended with the battle of Cnidus because it had represented the end of an era in 
Sparta’s hegemony over the Greek world. After Cnidus, a Spartan garrison was ejected 
from Chios and the island left the Spartans’ camp for ever.3° The tenth book of the 
Hellenica contained a notable tribute to Lysander, which was presumably a retrospective 
judgement on his life.39 It emphasized his sobriety, his self-control in matters of sex and 
drink, his ‘love of labours’. One fragment of book eleven casts a similar light on an action 
by Agesilaus.*? Some forty years after a Spartan hegemony, whose brutalities were still 
resented by most sensitive Greeks, Theopompus wrote twelve books of history, defined 
by its first ‘era’ and marked by idealization of its harshest architect. ‘The work befitted 
the author of a Aaxwvixds, a rhetorical piece in praise of Sparta. 

To Nicagoras the sophist, in the mid-third century AD, we owe the precious fact that 
Theopompus’ history drew closely on Xenophon's own Hellenica.*' Nicagoras was a 
reliable witness: he belonged to one of Athens’ great literary families; he held high office 
at Eleusis and wrote many books himself. As a recognized sophist, he would have read 
Theopompus closely as an aid to his own literary and rhetorical style. Three surviving 
quotations from the Hellenica show the familiar smoothness and emphasis of Theopom- 
pus’ later style. When we hear that Theopompus had ‘borrowed’ the scene of meeting 
between Agesilaus and Pharnabazus in Xenophon's fourth book* and had tried to make 
it more forceful and more showy, we can guess at the spirit of his alterations. They 
lengthened and slowed the original, we learn: its contrast between Spartan austerity and 
Persian luxury offered ample scope for Theopompus' talents. So, too, did the scene 
between Agesilaus and a Persian boy, concluding with a note on Agesilaus' homosexual 
loves. Did Theopompus idealize the scene, or denounce it, as he later denounced the 
Macedonians’ morals? Our best hope of adding to the few hints of the Hellenica lie in 
Plutarch's and Nepos' biographies of Alcibiades and Lysander.** It is hard to be sure 
where Theopompus might begin and end in them, but there is a Theopompan ring to the 
scenes before Notium, which stress Alcibiades’ inebriation and his deputy's impudence 
and tomfoolery. Nepos lists Theopompus as one of the three ‘most weighty’ authors 
whom he used:# perhaps his account of Aegospotami derives from Theopompus alone.* 

It is worth dwelling on these few hints, because such claims have been made for the 
Hellenica and for Theopompus’ early development as a historian. There is no trace of a 
‘Panhellenic’ focus in the work, idealizing the Greeks against Persia: such a focus sits ill 
with any view of the period from 411 to 404. The title Hellenica was not original, nor was 
it a new conception of “Greek events’: Xenophon had used it already, and he was not the 
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first to do so.4? To continue Thucydides was to pay an obvious tribute to his genius: his 
style, but not his history, could be improved. However, Theopompus was not alone in 
this continuation, nor in centring his history on wars: fighüng, anyway, was the central 
matter of these years. Thucydidean history did not serve Theopompus as a serious 
model. The rhetorical praises of Lysander and the deliberate rewriting of Xenophon's 
story belong to work of an altogether lower order; moralizing literature, concerned to 
point a moral and convey a style. It was much longer than X enophon's, averaging a year 
and a half to each book. 

The Hellenica, we know, attracted comment.# By winter 343/2, the Macedonian court 
had entered Theopompus life. Again, we cannot link these travels to any political 
context. During the 340s, the Carian influence over Chios had become more direct,*? but 
Theopompus need only have travelled to Macedon, as formerly he had travelled to 
Caria, to benefit from a new source of patronage. We know of his presence at Pella from 
the letter ascribed to Speusippus the Platonist. Its authenticity is not entirely above 
suspicion,°° but even ifit is a fiction, it shows such a grasp of persons, events, and issues in 
343/2 that its author intended it to be plausible. The comments on Theopompus, then, 
may be allowed a contemporary aptness, whatever the status of the letter itself. “I hear 
Theopompus is with you’, ‘Speusippus’ writes to Philip, ‘not merely a frigid author, but 
one who denies Plato’s role in helping King Perdiccas. Ask Antipater to read you his 
Hellenica: then, Theopompus will know that he 1s justly decned by everyone, and 
unjustly enjoys patronage from you ...’. 

Theopompus’ Hellenica, then, was already familiar. So, it seems, was the work Running 
Down Plato, which belongs with the spirit of Theopompus’ comments about Plato and 
Perdiccas. Should we, perhaps, add the Epitome of Herodotus, boiled down for King Philip, 
a man with avowed designs on Persia? To this phase, too, we can surely trace the 
Pirros, a separate work from the Philippica, of which two interesting fragments 
survive. In one, Theopompus belittles the Asian dynast, Hermias of Atarneus, and his 
pretensions to being a man of culture. His words presuppose that Hermias is still alive, 
and thus they were written before 341/40.5' Hermias, Theopompus notes, is the patron 
of Platonists, among whom, of course, we can point to Aristotle. In the ®iAurmos, these 
comments would sit well as a contrast with Philip himself, a true man of culture, greater 
than Hermias, patron not of Platonists but of rhetors and Isocrateans— people lke 
Theopompus.5? A second quotation is ascribed to an ‘Encomium of Philip’,53 but it is 
surely from this Arros too: its date excludes it from the later Philippica. ‘If Philip were 
willing to abide by these same pursuits, then he would rule all Europe too’. A date in the 
years before the Thracian campaigns of 342/40 1s implied: Philip does not yet rule much 
of ‘Europe’s’ extent. Is the comment rather barbed: Europe, but not Greece,?* ‘such 
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pursuits’, but not ‘good pursuits’? Like Isocrates’ Philippus, this work ought to be 
complimentary to its eponym, and if so, these ambiguities should not be pressed. To 
Isocrates, too, ‘Europe’ could include the Greek states: Theopompus, here, was paying a 
compliment. Perhaps he was referring to ‘rule over all Europe’ as well as victory in Asia, 
an open secret in Philip’s ambitions since 346 BC. 

What is the setting of the Speusippan attack on Theopompus, who might seem, from 
these works, to be angling for Philip’s favour? In winter 343/2, Philip was considering the 
ehoice of a tutor for his son, Alexander. The battle of the options in higher education was 
not an empty battle, as it also concerned the education of future kings. Was Alexander to 
learn philosophy or literary rhetoric? The Piatonists stood for the former, Theopompus, 
Isocrates, and others for the latter. Theopompus was already present at Pella, and surely 
had high hopes of the job: had the attack on Plato and the writing of a favourable 
@Pidurmos been his attempts to advance his own claims? Academic appointments have a 
long history of animosity, to which the Speusippan letter surely attaches. It was written 
as if to advance the Platonists’ candidature and to do down their rivals, the rhetors. To 
us, itis a sad compound of polemic with egregious flattery of the new master of northern 
Greece. 

In the event, Philip did not choose Theopompus, but a Platonist, Aristotle, who was 
living at the reviled Hermias' court. So far as we know, Theopompus then left Pella and 
never returned. Alexander, in turn, was to patronize Callisthenes, kinsman of 
Aristotle. There is a suggestive parallel between the works of Theopompus and 
Callisthenes.5° Theopompus wrote a Hellenica from 411 to 394; Callisthenes took the 
more obvious period, writing a Hellenica from 386 to 357/6; Callisthenes wrote a work On 
the Sacred War; Theopompus, more pointedly, wrote a work On the Moneys Burgled at 
Delphi. Theopompus insulted Hermias, Callısthenes wrote an encomium of him. 
Callisthenes, lastly, was engaged to write up The Deeds of Alexander: Theopompus, 
meanwhile, was engaged on his long Philippica, a work of very different scope and 
manner. 

It is hard not to suspect a degree of rivalry, which the affair of the tutorship may 
possibly have sharpened. Like many rivals, the two men had considerable ground in 
common. Both had an antiquarian turn to their minds: they liked to explain the origin of 
place-names, and although they both rejected the older Greek myths as history, they 
attached persons and places in their narratives to myths in the Greek tradition.? Like 
Theopompus, Callisthenes expressed an admiration for Sparta, approving her constitu- 
üon. Like Theopompus, he could cite an inscription in his history, although 
Theopompus’ most famous citation belonged, characteristically, in an attempt to 
deflate other people's glory.?? Their treatment of Philip and Alexander was strongly 
coloured by rhetoric, albeit in different shades; while Callisthenes was praising, 
Theopompus was busy blaming. Of the two, Callisthenes was the more scholarly: 
Theopompus never undertook such a task as a list of the victors in the Pythian Games.?? 
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In the end, Callisthenes died for the Greek values which Alexander’s court was 
betraying. Theopompus would have spared no abuse for the heavy drinking and the 
Persian obeisance, but if it had suited his career, I suspect that he would have paid 
mpooxvvyots and kept his invective quietly for his memoirs. 

Theopompus’ Philippica ran to fifty-eight books, and once again, we have nothing but 
fragments and an approximate idea of its skeleton. None the less, large claims are still 
made for it, that 1t represented a new phase of ‘Herodotean’ history for the author o! 
"Ihucydidean' Hellenica; that it showed a profound appreciation of the prominence of 
King Philip; that it upheld ‘Panhellenism’ against the menace of Macedon; that it was 
particularly alert to Philip’s rise; that its criticism of individuals varied in intensity 
according to their distance from the Macedonian court.°' 

Some of its aspects are clear enough. The Philippica did not confine itself to Philip. The 
sections on the king amounted to only fifteen books when abbreviated for the subsequent 
interest of King Philip V. It discussed Sicilian affairs at length?? and included such a 
range of ‘wonders’ that they were later grouped into an independent book. Books 6 to 8 
contained major digressions, ranging from a long Utopian myth which was ascribed to 
the seer Silenus to comments on Zoroastrian beliefs or events in the Peloponnese in 370 
BC.9^ Book 10 contained the notorious attacks on the Athenian ‘demagogues’, arranged 
in sequence like a ‘king-list’: they ran from Themistocles to Eubulus. It is evident that 
Theopompus, like Ephorus, did not follow a strict chronological order. Perhaps the 
fragments have only preserved the more picturesque episodes. However, we also know 
the contents of specific books, and Philip’s actions, again, are not central: Book 1295 for 
instance, was summarized in detail by Photius, because one of the ancients had claimed 
it was no longer extant. As a result, we happen to know that it contained the campaigns 
and diplomacy of Acoris the Pharaoh, and Euagoras of Cyprus; the Persian king’s war 
against Cyprus; the King’s Peace and the affairs of Cyprus, Egypt, and south-western 
Asia Minor,with digressions on myth and local oddities. We misjudge the enterprise if we 
limit it to Philip, or even to Philip’s actions, broken up by fanciful digressions wherever 
possible. Its heirs knew better. In the late first century Bc, Trogus entitled his 
compendious history the Philippica, and in places he used Theopompus as an ultimate 
source. Why did he choose this title?’ The question is still open. A Roman meaning has 
been suggested for Trogus’ ‘Philippic’, but a Greek allusion is surely more relevant. By 
the first century Bc, Theopompus’ Philippica was not the only work of that name in Greek 
history. However, was Trogus drawn to his ttle by Theopompus’ combination of 
digressions, stories of kings and dynasts, and a wide geographical span? A closer 
connection, in moral tone or Macedonian content, has not been established. 
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The Philippica was not a ‘tragic’ history.”? The interventions of the gods occurred in 
the digressions, among the wonders; they were not a unifying, ‘tragic’ plan. Was the 
book the fruit of Theopompus’ own researches? The preface stressed his travels and 
their expense, but the man who plundered Xenophon’s Hellenica could surely plunder 
Ephorus’ long history too and enliven its tedious style. Some of the research was 
personal: the scenes at the Macedonian court, perhaps the Utopian myth of the 
Macedonian Silenus, the Zoroastrian stories, the sketches of Etruscan and Illyrian 
society. Some were exaggerated, some distorted: the one which we can best check 1s the 
most accurate. Theopompus is the first Greek author whom we know to have 
transmitted accurate details of Zoroastrian theology: his statements are proof that 
Zurvanite teachings already circulated among Iranians of the fourth century Bc. They 
also confirm the early Zoroastrian emphasis on a resurrection of the dead. He referred 
these views ‘to the Magi’: how did he know them? He had travelled to Caria and perhaps 
into Ionia. We should remember, too, how cosmopolitan Pella had become in the 340s: 
there, Theopompus could have heard stories told by Artabazus and his family in exile. 
There, too, he could have heard stories of the barbarian courts of Europe. He told them 
because they were readable and interesting. An antiquarian strand in him kept 
company with the rhetor and trained stylist: Theopompus gave some interesting 
‘origins’ for the cult-practices of Attic festivals.°? However, the results are so variable 
that we cannot credit him with clear canons of evidence or a critical attitude to sources. 
This interest in curiosities and remote people did not derive from any one model. He 
himself said he handled myths ‘better’ (perhaps more entertainingly?) than Herodotus, 
Ctesias, Hellanicus, and authors on India.’° The history of Greek history writing can 
easily become too schematic, as if an author could only decide to write about wars 
because Thucydides had written on wars, or on foreign customs, because Herodotus had 
written on them. In truth, the tone of the Philippica is no more ‘Herodotean’ than the 
Hellenica is “Thucydidean’. 

The point is best made by its opinion of Philip. Polybius, notoriously, thought it 
inconsistent. In the preface, Theopompus said that he was drawn to the subject by 
Philip: a man ‘such as Europe has never borne’.’' Then, in the selfsame preface, he went 
on to denounce Philip and his Companions: one later piece of this invective is our best 
example of Theopompus' style. Different sections of it were quoted accurately by two 
later authors, and it seems that the whole stood in a carefully chosen place, just before 
Philip’s final return to fight Athens and the Greek allıes.’” The passage is full of word- 
play and antithesis, attacking the Macedonian Companions’ drinking, gambling, and 
unbridled homosexuality. ‘Some, men though they were, were clean-shaven and 
smooth-skinned, while others used to mount one another, even though they had 
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beards ...’. They were ératpa« (tarts), not ératpo: (Companions); àvópómopvor (male 
prostitutes) by habit, avöpodovo: (man-slayers) by nature. In short, they were creatures 
‘such as not even the Centaurs were ...'. Unfair, perhaps, to the Macedonians, 
Theopompus was also unfair to the Centaurs, as a greater historian of ‘decline’ could 
have told him: in 1764, in Modena, Gibbon records his own surprise, while leafıng 
through a book of the paintings from Herculaneum, to see “des Centaures femelles”, so 
very different from ‘cette liaison si insensible de l'homme et du cheval”. 

The Macedonian court was not alone in suffering such misrepresentation. The 
Etruscans, the Phelippica showed, were, if anything, worse.’* They were unusually open 
about sex: women frequently exercised stark naked in male company and reclined at 
dinner with men who were not their husbands. They shared in the toasts and the 
drinking: they raised every one of their children whether or not they knew the father's 
identity. At dinners, they engaged in love-making before their fellow guests, sometimes 
stringing up nets for the purposes, like a ‘live show’ in some Dutch night-club. Sex with 
women was followed by sex with young boys. Many of Theopompus’ comments here are 
an interesting reflection on the contrary attitudes of Greeks, but there are antiquarian 
details, not least on Etruscan body-care, which suggest a degree of research. The 
archaeological record does give some support to his description. In several Etruscan 
tomb-paintings, women do recline at dinner with men and do watch athletic sports in 
their company.” The after-dinner sport was not so likely to be shown in funerary art, but 
even so, Theopompus' interpretations have been challenged by Etruscologists. The 
mixed diners are thought to be married or betrothed couples, while even the male 
athletes wear modest shorts. Theopompus was probably exaggerating the ‘freedom’ of 
Etruscan women and perhaps, too, the taste for young boys: his ‘misunderstanding is 
comparable to the misconceptions regarding Swedish girls which are current among 
men in Italy today’.”® 

None the less, the Philippica has received some fine accolades, not least from late 
nineteenth-century scholars, concerned with books on the ‘great man’ and the ‘unity’ of 
a nation.?? Yet, as Gilbert Murray realized in 1928 and W. R. Connor re-emphasized in 
1967, Theopompus’ subtlety was of a different order"? The Philippica’s preface had used 
a heavy irony which Polybius chose to ignore: Philip was without parallel, it said, a 
'phenomenon such as Europe never bore', conspicuous for his vices, not his virtues. 
There was no contradiction between the other sections of the book and this, the first 
known judgement by a Greek on the moral qualities of a leader of ‘Europe’. 

In this light, the Pheleppica is not ‘Herodotean’ history in any serious sense of the term: 
we need only contrast the subtle implications of Herodotus' successive stories about 
Xerxes with the excess of the Philippica’s invective against barbarian courts. Theopom- 
pus described Philip in extreme rhetorical language as the host to every sort of gambler, 
drinker, and pervert.?? Modern work on Philip could do with a degree of realism about 
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the king’s aims and diplomacy, but not ‘realism’ of this kind. Was Theopompus’ slander 
of Macedon balanced by favour for anything else? 

Some scholars believe it was, and the case has recently been revived. It founders on the 
view which Theopompus took of Demosthenes. Here, it is essential to understand 
Plutarch's subsequent rebuttal. Demosthenes, Theopompus had said, was ‘inconsis- 
tent’. Plutarch then defended Demosthenes’ great Theban alliance against Macedon 
and commented: ‘he was loved by both sides and dominated not undeservedly nor 
unjustly, as Theopompus says, but very appropriately’. How much of this remark was 
made by Theopompus? Surely, he only wrote that Demosthenes’ dominance was 
‘unjust’ and ‘undeserved’, a view which Plutarch then corrected??' The case for 
‘Panhellenism’ in the Philippica or a sliding scale of condemnation, varying with the 
victim’s nearness to Philip, vanishes with the proper understanding of these words. *? 
Theopompus, as Lucian well remarked, ‘writes slander rather than history’ .°3 

Slander, indeed, does seem to have been indiscriminate in the Philtppica: a praise of 
Alcibiades’ ‘adaptability’ may belong in the earlier Hellenica.”* Unless our surviving 
glimpses are seriously misleading, there was no limit to Theopompus's targets: Philip, 
Demosthenes, the Companions, the Thessalians, Maussolus, Hermias, Cimon, the 
Athenian ‘demagogues’ 5 Theopompus professed admiration for Antisthenes the 
Cynic himself, he gave the ‘true’ motives in men's conduct, ‘like a judge in the 
Underworld’, said his later readers.?? The Philippica did include speeches and the history 
of great events, but its moral invective was far removed from a Herodotus or 
Thucydides. Thucydides’ style and emphasis had helped to convey what an event had 
been like for ıts participants: Theopompus' style and emphasis denounced what great 
men had ‘really’ been like, in themselves. Duris made a similar point: Theopompus? 
periodic style lacked ‘vivid representation’ and tended to monotony.?? One relief for 
monotonous ‘fluency’ is exaggeration through invective and moral abuse. This tone was 
more appropriate to Aristophanic comedy, but it lacked Aristophanes’ sense of fun. It is 
interesting that his fellow pupil, Ephorus, had moved in the opposite direction. His 
Histories tended to whitewash leading individuals’ motives. The result was very tedious. 
Did its publication (by the 330s) reinforce Theopompus’ choice of the opposite 
approach? 

It is not, then, plausible that his work had been alert to a new, potential force in 
history. It 1s quite clear from fragments of the preface and subsequent books that 
Theopompus only finished the published version of the Philippica after Philip’s death, 
which it narrated. Theopompus discussed at one point a detail in the affair of Harpalus 
at Athens: if this detail, too, derives from the Phailippica, then the final shape must have 
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evades, them. 

83 T 25, with F 288; F 233. 

* F 288 does suggest an admiration of one side of 
Alcibiades: surely in the Hellenica, F 106, 240, and 323 are 
not openly critical of Agesilaus: if F 107 is entirely 
Theopompan, Agesilaus’ personal habits may have 


But we do not know the full picture. 

** F 85-100, with W. R. Connor, GRBS 4 (1963) 107 and 
Theopompus and Fifth Century Athens (Washington 1968); F 
306 suggests Theopompus also attacked Athens’ constitu- 
tion. 

36 F 295. 

*: Dion. Hal., ap. T 20. 8. 

*? Duris, ap. T. 34; for Theopompus’ speeches, F 164, 
166. 
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been delayed until as late as 324.°9 Such a late dating fits well, as we shall see, with his 
other work in the 320s. On any view, the completed Phzlippica was not a work of new, or 
prophetic insight. During Philip’s early rise in the 350s, Theopompus’ interests had lain 
elsewhere, yet by 350, even Demosthenes and others in Athens were already aware of the 
potential menace of King Philip. In literary terms, the Philippica is proof of something 
else: the decline in Greek history-writing after Thucydides. So far as we can see, it is a 
steep decline, and more than the accident of genius is needed to explain it. In 
Theopompus, the lack of responsible political experience was compounded by education 
in rhetoric: the literary option was divorced from philosophy and politics and was 
therefore the enemy of historical thought. The Philippica do not look back to Herodotus. 
They look forward to features of Hellenistic prose, its length and curious learning, its 
interest in ‘wonders’, extreme moralizing, and its concern to attach scandal to well- 
known names. It is clear from several close correspondences that Trogus’ own Philippica 
drew in places on Theopompus, whether or not he used him directly. The details which 
surround Philip’s murder and burial have a combination of scurrility and precision 
which could very well be Theopompus’ own. They deserve to be weighed closely against 
the reports of the royal burial-ground, recently found at Vergina.9? 

If these judgements of the Philippica seem severe and at risk to accidents of its survival, 
they derive support from ‘Theopompus’ attested work in Alexander’s reign. In 332, 
Alexander the Great wrote the famous letter which the Chiotes put up in a shortened 
version on stone: ‘all exiles’, it tells us, ‘are to return’ and the constitution of Chios is to be 
drawn up as a democracy.?' In 332 Alexander and his advisers were not thinking 
primarily of the exiled, cantankerous rhetor whom they had known at Pella in the 340s, 
yet it was under this new dispensation that Theopompus returned home, to a democracy 
on Chios in which he cannot have been entirely at ease. 

During these years, the vast enterprise of the Philtppica was taking shape, though not 
yet published (it seems) in its final form: was Theopompus already performing parts oft, 
as he had once performed his speeches? There are signs of a quarrel between himself and 
a fellow Chiote rhetor, a man who was also capable of fierce invective.” In winter 325/4, 
Theopompus' indignant manner and rhetorical skill found a new outlet. 

During Alexander the Great’s absence in the East, his treasurer, Harpalus, had been 
enjoying a high life of food, wines and women. He had lived in Babylon with one famous 
Athenian hetaera and then, after her death, he had moved west to ‘Tarsus to live with yet 
another.’ ‘Not Eraipoı,but eraipaı, Theopompus had already written of the Macedo- 
nians: he took advantage of this new ‘scandal’ to write to Alexander himself. Posterity 
knew of ‘Chian letters’, in the plural:?* one, it seems, was a “Letter of Advice to 


89 F 27. 2 (Polybius) shows that the PAzlippica included 
the domestic troubles in Macedon, 337/6. F 232 cites the 
death of King Archidamus and F 318 probably attaches to 
the death of Alexander in Italy (331/0). F 330 would put 
the final work after 324, if (as elsewhere in this life) 
Plutarch is referring to the Philippica, not (say) the Chian 
letters. 

°° On Justin and Theopompus, see Connor, op. cit. (n. 1) 
141 n. 20 and Shrimpton, op. cit. (n. 82), 143 n. 53 and 
Momigliano, Quinto Contributo 491. On Justin g. 7. 10-14, I 
aired the possibilities, no more, in my Search For Alexander 


(1980) 92-3. Justin’s following chapter 9. 8 has clear 
Theopompan touches, in 8. 6 and 8. 15. 

?' Tod, op. cit. (n. 24), no. 192. A. J. Heisserer, Alexander 
the Great and the Greeks (Norman, Okla., 1980) 83 ff. argues 
interestingly for 334 Bc, but the references to the ‘traitors’ 
and the Greek fleet are easier in 332, and I retain the older 
dating. 

2 TF 9+F 252: Theocritus of Chios attacked Aristotle 
and Hermias, Diog. Laert. 5 11. 

93 Athenaeus 13. 586 C-D; esp. 594 E-596 B. 

%4 T 20.10. 
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Alexander’, the other, perhaps, ‘Concerning Chios’ rather than ‘Against the Chians’.9 
Before writing them, Theopompus, we are told, had taken flight from Chios and gone as 
a suppliant to the temple of Artemis in Ephesus. We can well believe that the new Chian 
democracy was happier without his talents, and it is clear that his “Letter of Advice’ 
reviled a Chiote who was his political opponent.9? Perhaps, then, the Letter was sent 
from yet another period of exile: Dionysius, the literary critic, later admired these letters 
for their force and innate spirit, the equal, he judged, of Demosthenes’s talen ts. In one 
quotation from the ‘Letter of Advice’, Theopompus attacks Harpalus for his extrava- 
gant memorials to the first of his Athenian mistresses. His protests are full D historical 
interest, though the best-known study of Harpalus ignored them, to its cost.” They can 
be matched with the remarkable satyr-play, the Agen, which had been performed in 
Alexander's camp, on the Indian river Hydaspes, already in 326: the plot had turned on 
the same theme, the distress of Harpalus for his dead mistress.’ Invective of this type was 
plainly to Alexander's taste: Harpalus, wrote Theopompus, had set up a shrine and 
precinct and named the temple and altar after “Pythionice Aphrodite", both despising 
the vengeance of the gods and trying to insult your honours’. Modern studies of 
Alexander's deification continue to ignore this cardinal piece of evidence.'^? By winter 
325/4, before any ‘demand’ or decree, Alexander was receiving divine honours at least as 
great as those which are here alleged for Harpalus’ mistress. Theopompus, It seems, 
knew communities in which Alexander was already being honoured by direct 
assimilation to one of the gods, perhaps as ‘Alexander Zeus’. 

Theopompus contrasts Harpalus’ extreme honour for his mistress, Pythionice, with 
the sad lack of honour for the dead in Alexander's Asian campaign: “those who died for 
your kingship, Alexander, and the freedom of Greece'.'?' The flattery of Alexander and 
his campaign of ‘Greek revenge’ is quite remarkable: Theopompus is credited with an 
‘encomium’ on Alexander, which may, then, be this ‘Letter of Advice’. Almost certainly, 
Theopompus had already planned his attack on Philip and his bestial ‘Centaurs’: can we 
add anything more to this ‘open letter’, addressed to Alexander by his father's most 
scurrilous historian? 

I believe that we can. Athenaeus quotes this extract from the letter and goes on in the 
same book to describe the patriotism of earlier courtesans.'°* During the Persian War, he 
wrote, Corinthian hefaerae went up to the temple of Aphrodite in Corinth and prayed for 
the safety of the Greeks. The Corinthians later inscribed their names on a votive tablet 


95 F 252, 259, cited as ‘Letter to Alexander’: Cicero, F 
251 knows of a flattering ‘book’ to Alexander: was this 
letter the ‘Encomium’ of Alexander, cited by name m F 
255 (Theon)? F 254 cites a letter “Concerning Chios’ (as 
emended): T 8, writings «ara Atwv. Are these separate 
letters? F 254B would, however, fit well with F 253. 

ST 8, F 252. # Dion. Hal. T 2o. 10. 

3 F 259, dismissed by E. Badian, ‘Harpalus’, JHS 81 
(1961) 23: ‘history must be disengaged from tawdry 
novelette’: the distinction, here, is arbitrary. 

3 B. Snell, Scenes From Greek Drama (Berkeley, Calif., 
1964) 99 ff. was surely correct in dating this play to the 
Indian Hydaspes river in 326; H. Lloyd-Jones, Gnomon 
1966, 16 ingeniously proposed the ‘Medus Hydaspes’ in 
Virgil, but it is quite unsound to treat exotic eastern 
epithets in Roman poetry as factual evidence of topogra- 


phy; cf. R. Syme, History in Ovid (Oxford 1978) 186 ff. 
Harpalus had already moved from Babylon to Tarsus in 
326 BC: this affects the chronology of his flight, and is one 
more objection to the notions of E. Badian, op. cit., who 
omits this basic evidence. 

'^ F 253: on the force of such an assimilation, P. M. 
Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria | (Oxford 1970) 239-46. The 
most recent discussion of Alexander's deification is a very 
lengthy one by E. Badian, in Ancient Macedonian Studies in 
Honor of C. F. Edson (Thessaloniki 1981) 27-71, but he 
nowhere discusses the Chian Letter, not even on pp. 59-63: 
lor its importance, my Alexander the Great (London 1973) 
439, 545. For a similar later slander of Aristotle, Aristip- 
pus, ap. Diog. Laert. 5. 4. 
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which survived in the second century ap: Simonides honoured them with a verse- 
epigram. The scholiast on Pindar, Olympian 13 ascribes this same piece of learning to 
Theopompus: the women, he said, prayed to Aphrodite that the ‘love of fighting’ would 
fall on their menfolk.'?? Theopompus also quoted the poem by Simonides which was 
visible on the left-hand side of the temple as people entered. Modern scholarship has 
tried to attach this fragment to the Philippica, without suggesting a plausible context. ^? 
It belongs, surely, to the “Letter of Advice’ which Athenaeus had cited a few pages 
before. In it, Theopompus drew a contrast: the new type of hetaera was being honoured 
like Aphrodite at the expense of those whose died for Greek freedom, whereas the old- 
style hetaerae had prayed piously to Aphrodite at Corinth in the dark days of the Persian 
Wars in 480. Alexander’s campaign was a self-styled ‘war of revenge’ for the Persian 
misdeeds on that occasion and its seat, no less, was at Corinth. Like other contrasts in 
Theopompus, the antithesis was neat, and forceful. 

It is in this vein that we should understand the ‘innate spirit’ and ‘Demosthenic force’ 
which critics detected in the letter:!?? the excessive rhetoric needs no comment. The 
poem by Simonides and the votive tablet seem to be known to Theopompus personally, 
instances of the ‘research’ of which he had boasted so proudly. A second letter followed 
the ‘Letter of Advice’. Perhaps it is to this work that we should attach a further protest 
about Harpalus and his honours for yet another Athenian girl, the replacement for 
‘Pythionice Aphrodite’; she was being honoured, Theopompus said, with the queenly 
honours and other gifts ‘which it was fitting to pay to your mother and to the lady who 
lives with you’.'° No other flattery of Olympias and Roxane, paired together, survives 
in evidence from Alexander’s reign. 

This letter, or letters, are an embarrassment for those who look for a coherent, 
principled view in Theopompus and his work. The man who was to deplore King Philip 
and his court could also flatter Alexander and present himself as the king’s loyal ‘sneak’. 
It is hard to see how he could do this, if his Phelippica and their insults were already 
published in their final form. The 'Chian letters’ are a further reason for delaying the 
larger work’s appearance. In writing them, Theopompus may have had a further 
motive. Already, three years had passed since the execution of Callisthenes, the court- 
historian and ‘letter-writer’, as he is called by a recently found inscription (the library- 
list at Tauromenium, dated about 130-100 8c):'?? Alexander was the greatest source of 
patronage in the world, and his court had a vacancy for a willing man of letters. Did 
Theopompus hope to succeed Callisthenes whose works he had rivalled so tantalizingly 
before Alexander's reign? Theopompus, we are told, was once again in exile from Chios, 
and in need of support: after Alexander's death, he is said to have been denied a home in 
Ptolemy’s Egypt.’ 

Chios’s contribution, then, to her most prolific man of letters was prudent, but 
essentially negative: she banished him for most of his life. ‘There is a place for stylists and 
antiquarians, and scandal and oddities always find readers; Theopompus’ books lacked 


“3 Schol. Pind. ©. 13. 32B:Theop. F 285B. 19 G. Manganaro, ‘Una biblioteca storica nel ginnasio 

“4 Connor, op. cit. (n. 85), 97 tentatively suggested di Tauromenion e il P. Oxy. 1241', Parola del passato 29 
Philippica 25. Snell, op. cit. (n. 99), 124 is most bizarre. (1974) 389 fT, at 391 with 398 (date). 

5 Dion. Hal. T 20, 1 ff. ea 

‘6 F 254B, this may belong in the same letter as F 253. 
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neither. '°? However, there is also a smoothness, and a degree of antithesis, in the extracts 
of Theopompus’ work which lack all proportion and honesty.''” 50, conspicuously, do 
the changes of tone in what he wrote. The Hellenica and the Philippica have benefited for 
too long from wishful, scholarly thinking and an interest in raising the status of 
Thucydides's successors, King Philip, Theopompus declared, was a man without 
parallel in Europe: nowadays, we understand what the comment meant. Its attitude to 
Philip and his vices helps us to sce why Plutarch never included the king in his many 
biographies: Theopompus' book contained nothing which would assist a balanced 
appraisal. An earlier age of scholarship wished it were otherwise. Misjudging 
Theopompus! talents, Wilamowitz remarked, with unintended aptness, that the 
Philibpica was a ‘work without parallel in literature". In Theopompus’ own sense of the 
phrase, historians can agree that Wilamowitz, after all, was right. 


"9 e.g. F 124 (interesting on sacrifices to the Saipgwv of 
the Persian King), and esp. F 225B. Connor, op. cit. (n. tj, 
154 dramatizes Theopompus’ plight unduly, to my mind: 
'a man torn between a past that he knows cannot be 
idealized and a future that seems to promise only unre- 
lieved degeneracy. This is the source of his misery [sie], his 
pessimism . . .'. The Utopian F75 does not entail pessimism 


in Theopompus himself. I doubt if he was concerned with 
more than an audience, and readability. 
no They irritated the critic Demetrius (De Eloc. 240). 
"UU. v. Wilamowitz, Greek Historical Writing (tr. G. 
Murray, Oxford 1908) Lo, cited by Connor, op. cit. (n. 1) 
143. 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS 
BETWEEN CHIOS AND OTHER 
GREEK CITIES IN ANTIQUITY 
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THE subject of my paper is the commercial relations between Chios and the other cities 
of the Greek world from the early Archaic period to the early Roman period. The 
reasons for this choice are twofold, first that the relevant literary sources are relatively 
abundant, and second that the Chiotes from very early times distinguished themselves 
both as sailors and as merchants, as is the case even to-day. 

The commercial reputation of the inhabitants of Chios, which was noticed first by 
Aristotle! (éuropxôv de év Ayin xat Xio) must be due primarily to the geographical 
position of the island, and also to its mountainous and infertile character, which forced 
its inhabitants to turn their attention towards trade and shipping in order to survive, 
This may also explain why the Chiotes never colonized to any great extent. 

Already from the sixth century Bc Chios belonged to a group of commercial 
communities? which supplied the west with luxury goods from the east. In addition to 
these eastern goods, however, they were exporting their own, mainly agricultural 
products, such as the famous Ariousian wine and the unique white mastic. Besides these, - 
pottery and metal goods were also exported. The export of marble increased their 
income considerably, as also did the slave trade, which, though not very honourable, 
was the most profitable of all.* Thanks to trade and shipping Chios became during the 
fifth and fourth centuries one of the richest trading centres of Greece, and for this reason 
Thucydides? refers to the Chiotes as ‘the richest among Greeks’, who ‘were the only ones 
after the Lacedaemonians ... to combine wealth with moderation. 

Epigraphical and papyrological sources give us a similar picture of the island's 
flourishing economy during the Hellenistic period. On the one hand, the papyn of 
Zenon tell us that in the third century Bc Chios was being used as a port of call for trading 
ships sailing between Alexandria and the Black Sea.° On the other, epigraphical sources 


' Pol. 1291 B, where he lists the various classes that 
constitute a demos, 

: But they took a vital part in the foundation at 
Naucratis (Hdt. 2, 178) and established trading posts in 
Caria and Egypt to which they gave their name (Steph. 
Byz. s. v. ‘Chios’, ‘Ephesos’). They also sent colonists to 
Maronea (Skymnos, 678) and maintained a repaia on the 
mainland opposite the island of Lesbos (Skylax, 98). 

5 On this league, to which Miletus, Aegina, and Eretria 


also belonged, see H. Ormerod, Piracy in the Ancient World 
(Chicago 1924) 102, 

4] give sources and bibliography for the produce of 
Chios in ‘Emeornuovexy “Emernpis Deà. Lyod. Haver. 
Gegaaàovikns 14 (1975) 359 n. 1; and ibid. n. 2, on slaves. 
Athenaeus says there were three sorts of Chian wine, dry, 
sweet, and middling (32 F-33 A). 5 8. 45. 4; 9. 24. 4. 

t Cf. J. Vanseveren, Revue philologique 63, 1937, 331 with 
n. 1 for the relevant sources in papyri. 
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of the same years’ indicate that the trade in wood and pitch was at least partly in the 
hands of Chian traders, who were transporting them from their place of production to 
Delos and mainland Greece.’ This economic boom in Chios continued until its complete 
destruction by Mithridates in 86 Bc.9 The Roman civil wars, various military 
occupations, and possibly also the monetary reforms of Augustus, who limited the right 
to strike gold and silver coins to the Imperial mints,'? as well as earthquakes, may all 
have contributed to destroy once and for all her trading activity, so that by the end ofthe 
first century BC she fell into total economic decay. '' 

However, my intention is not to discuss Chios’ economic prosperity or decline, but to 
examine those cities which had close trading links with the Chian merchants. For this we 
limit ourselves to: (1) the Chian amphorae discovered outside Chios; (2) the Chiotes who 
lived in other towns of the Greek world, and also the other Greeks who settled 1n Chios 
(excluding therefore, the Jews and Romans” who lived on the island); and finally (3) the 
mpö&evoı whom Chios maintained in other Greek cities, and also the Chiotes who were 
honoured with zpogevia by other Greeks. 

I begin with the amphorae, since they clearly show the geographical expansion of 
Chian trade in wine, which was the principal local product in antiquity. Chian 
amphorae are distinguished by the colour of their clay and their shape, and later by the 
seal-stamps which appear on the handles and portray the characteristic symbol of the 
city, also found on its coins, the sphinx crouching in front of an amphora. It 1s almost 
certain that the Chiotes were the first to put seals on their amphorae, in the years about 
450—425 BC, to guarantee the accurate weight and authenticity of their wine. From the 
beginning of the third century to the first century Bc Chian amphorae carry only one 
name, most probably that ofthe potter who made them.'? Similar names ofpotters occur 
on the handles of lagynoi,'* smaller vases which the Chiotes also manufactured to make 
their famous wine accessible on a cheaper basis. For Chian wine was very expensive. In 
Socrates’ day one amphora cost 100 Attic drachmae," at a time when wages were one 
drachma a day. 

Since it was so expensive, Chian wine circulated only in small quantities.'° This may 
explain why the number of Chian amphorae which have been found is considerably 


7 IG XI. 2. 144. A94 (306/5) and 154, A48 (296 Bc); cf. 
Vanseveren, op. cit. 331—2. 

8 Cf. M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the 
Hellenistic World (Oxford 1941) 245, 1375 n. 74. 

? For details about this catastrophe see Sarikakis, op. cit. 
(n. 4) 362—6. Nevertheless, inscriptions (cf. L. Robert, REG 
42 (1929) 32-8) show that even in the rst c. Bc there was 
some activity in the harbour and market of Chios. 

? See especially J. Mavrogordato, Numismatic Chronicle 
1017, 207 

" For further details see Sarikakis, op. cit. (n. 4) 369-71. 
For the earthquakes, Suet. 7:5. 8. 1; cf. G. W. Bowersock, 
Augustus and the Greek World (Oxford 1965) 99. 

2 For Roman merchants in Chios see Sarikakis. "Erior 
"Em. Oeoo. 11 (1970) 172, 174-5. Coins also indicate 
trading activity, but I shall deal with their evidence in a 
forthcoming publication. 

' Some cities (Rhodes, Cnidus, Sinope, etc.) usually 
add a second name, their dating magistrate. On the value 
of the amphorae as evidence for the wine-trade see E. 


Ziebarth, Beiträge fur Geschichte des Seeraubs und Seehandels im 
alten Griechenland (Hamburg 1929) 73-7. On Chian 
amphorae see V. Grace and M. Savvatianou-Petropou- 
lakou in Expl. Arch. Délos 27 (1970) 359-63; H. Mattingly, 
J HS 101 (1981) 78-80 pl. 1. For the development of their 
shape from the 6th to the first cc. Bc see V. Grace, Amphoras 
and the Ancient Wine Trade (Princeton, NJ, 1979) figs. 44-51. 

* For Ghian lagynoi see V. Grace, BCH 76 (1952) 519; 
Grace/Petropoulakou, op. cit. 361; Grace, Hesperia Suppl. 
x (1956) 166-7. The amphorae and lagynoi may carry an 
abbreviated name or monogram, or be wholly unins- 
cribed. 

5 Plut. Trang. 10, 470 F: Socrates hearing a friend talk 
about high prices—‘a mina for Chian wine’. This was 
certainly not its normal price, which in the sth c. varied 
between 7 and 14 dr.; cf. L. Talcott, Hesperia 4 (1935) 495- 
6. 

‘ Another reason was insufficient production; cf. E. 
Hyams, Dionysus. A Social History of the Wine Vine (London 
1965) 9o. 
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smaller than those of other wine-producing regions, such as Rhodes and Cnidus, whose 
cheap wine was considered of lesser quality than that of Chios. This can be proved by the 
finds in Alexandria, where 90,000 amphorae were discovered, of which 80,000 were 
Rhodian, 860 Cnidian, and only 160 Chian."? This statistical evidence comes both from 
published and unpublished materi al,'® made available to me by the courtesy of V. Grace 
and J. Empereur, both of whom I wish to thank most warmly. 

Our earliest evidence comes from the Black Sea, so I begin my survey there. Chian 
commerce appears in this region at the time of the foundation of the Greek colonies, and 
continues uninterrupted until the end of the fourth century Bc, when it is diverted 
elsewhere. The Chian presence is particularly noticeable on the western coast of Pontus, 
and particularly in Apollonia, Mesembria, Odessus, Callatis, and Tomis; also in the 
north, in the region of the Cimmerian Bosporos, as is shown by the large number of 
Chian amphorae found in Panticapaeum, Hermonassa, Theodosia, Olbia, and 
Niconium.'? We must also take into account the many finds of Archaic Chian pottery 
made in these cities, listed by Robert Cook in the article ‘The Distribution of Chiot 
Pottery'.?? The archaeological finds complete the picture which we form from literary 
sources?! about the activity of Chian merchants in these regions. 

If we turn to the islands of the Aegean, the finds are as follows: Delos yielded 142 
Chian amphorae, Rhodes 18, Cyprus (Paphos and Salamis) a similar number, a few 
come from Samos (4), Cos (3), Syme (2), and Euboea (Eretria 2).** Among the cities on 
the mainland Athens and Corinth take the lead. The Athenian Agora alone has yielded 
about 100 new names of Chian potters, while the numerous Chian amphorae which 
were found in Corinth?? testify to the close commercial connections which existed 
between them in the mid fifth century ac. Chian amphorae were also found in North 
Greece, 14 are known to come from Pella and two from Abdera."* Very few Chian 
amphorae were found in Asia Minor except at Pergamum and Smyrna,” a fact noticed 
by Cook” in connection with Archaic Chian pottery. 

Zenon's papyri and the numerous amphorae found in the Middle East show that the 
commercial interest of the Chiotes has moved into these regions by Hellenistic times. 
Alexandria alone yielded about 160 Chian amphorae, the greatest number found 
anywhere. Many others were found in Naucratis. They have also been found in Syria 


5 CES. Sherwin- White, Ancient Cos (Hypomnemata 51, 
Göttingen 1978) 238, who gives a statistical table of 
amphora finds. 

8 From the Athenian Agora, Delos and Alexandria. 

^ The relevant studies are in Russian, Bulgarian, Roma- 
nian, etc., but from the English of French summaries it is 
possible to get a general idea of the importance of Chian 
trade in this area. On finds of Chian amphorae I rely 
mainly on: I, Zeest, Keramicheskaya tara Bosfora (Moscow 
1960) 74-9, 138, table 11 for the Cimmerian Bosporus; b 
Musetanu, Daca 22 (1978) 188 (Odessus, Apollonia, 
Mesembria, etc.); M. Lazarov, ‘Le commerce de Chios 
avec les cités ouest-pontiques’ in Bull. du Musée Nat. de 
Varna 18 (1982) 5-15, French summary p. 15, for Odessus, 
'Tomis, Apollonia, Istria. There is a particularly important 
article by I. Brashinsky in Eirene 11 (1973) 111—14. which 
refers to the work of Soviet archaeologists on amphorae 


and their attempt to use them as sources for economic and 
social history (on Chios, p. 123; bibliography, 112-13). 

* BSA 44 (1949) 154-61 (on the Black Sea, 160). 

^ Specifically Demosthenes (Contra Lacritum 52-4}, who 
records that a Chian merchant lent money to a relative in 
Phaselis and that they then sailed together to Chios so that 
the latter could discharge the debt. 

22 The statistics are from Sherwin-White, op. cit. (n. 17) 
238, and from the unpublished material already referred 
to. 

:3 Especially in the so-called Punic Amphora Building; 
cf. C, K. Williams, Hesperia 47 (1978) 17-19. 

*+ Bull. Eimer. 1964 no. 266. 

s C. Boulter and V. Grace, Hesperia 22 (1953) 105 no. 
152 (Smyrna). Most of the Chian amphorae found at 
Pergamum are unpublished. 

*6 Op. cit. (n. 20) 159-60. 
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(Antioch) and in Palestine (Samaria, Caesarea, and Gezer).*? The lack of Chian 
amphorae is most noticeable in Magna Graecia?” (only Syracuse has yielded a few) and 
on the shores of the Adriatic, for which our only source is Theopompus,*? who mentions 
the discovery of Chian and Thasian pottery in Narona. 

We turn our attention now to the metics: the Greek citizens who established 
themselves in other cities either permanently or temporarily.* Although the main 
reason for this migration was their commercial interests, the type of inscriptions which 
survive?' do not allow us to identify them with any certainty except in rare cases. 

The Chiotes of the diaspora are to be found in large commercial centres such as 
Athens, Rhodes, Delos, and Alexandria, and they are at least three times as many as the 
metics who established themselves in Chios. The close relations between Chios and 
Athens?? account for the large number of Chiotes (at least 25) mentioned ın Attic 
inscriptions espeeially of the fifth and fourth centuries Bc. Two of these were most 
probably shipowners, and one helped the authorities of the city with che purchase of 
wheat.?5 

Most of the fourteen Chiotes mentioned in Rhodian inscriptions?* lived during the 
third and second centuries Bc, at the height of the Rhodian commercial boom (305- 
166). This shows that they are merchants, as does the fact that most of them received 
‘rights of residence’ (émdapia}, enabling them to have a permanent residence and to be 
absolved from paying the metics’ tax.? In Delos we have the greatest number of 
emigrant Chiotes (about forty),39 who are named mainly in honorific decrees. In most 
cases the honours are bestowed purely for religious reasons, but the Delian inscriptions 
show that some at least had established themselves on the sacred island for commercial 
purposes. This, for example, is the case with Herodotus,37 who supplied Delos with 
cheap pitch between the years 306 and 296 Bc and the banker Eutychus son of Philotas 
(about 230),3° in honour of whom the Delians instituted a festival called the ‘Eutycheia’. 
Other inscriptions inform us that Chiotes aequired in Delos the right to acquire land and 
property,?? or citizenship,*? that they rented land or houses,*' and that they could 
become priests?’ or be enrolled as ephebes.*? 


" For statistics again, Sherwin-White, loc. cit. For  Chiotes in Athenian inscriptions see Appendix I. 


Alexandria, V. Grace, Yearbook of the American Philosophical 
Society 1955, 321-6, where 57,262 amphorae of the Benaki 
collection and the Graeco-Roman Museum of Alexandria 
are studied; c£, Buff. Epig. 1958 no. 29 andıg66 no, 35. 

** On the other hand many Archaic Chian vases of other 
shapes have been found in the area; cf. Cook, op. cit. (n. 
20} 160-1 (especially Tarentum, Gela, Selinus, and farther 
west at Massilia). 

"s Strabo 7.5.9 (317). For Chian and Thasran pottery at 
Narona see also Ps. Arist. Mir. 839 B, who says that Pontic 
merchants sold vases from Chios, Lesbos, and Thasos 
along the shores of the Adriatic. 

?? Ct. Harpocration's definition, s.v. perorxcor; a metic is 
a man who moves from one city to another not for a short 
time, as a visiting stranger, but establishing his household 
there. 

*' Usually on funerary or votive inscriptions, less often in 
lists of taxes or honorific inscriptions. 

# For these relations see T. Quinn, Athens and Samos, 
Lesbos and Chios: 478-404 (Manchester 1981) 39-49. For 


# Fhey are Antimachos (/G II? 40. 10; cf. addenda p. 
657, and 7G II? 1604. 79; 378-6 Bc) and Xenokrates (/G I]? 
584 and 679. 7; cl. SEG 3 (1929) no. 92; 275 BC). 

* Cf. the names in D. Morelli, “Gh stranieri in Rodi’, 
Studi classici e oriental? 5 (1956) 176-7, and Appendix 1 
below. 

5 For the meaning of émiôauia and the difference from 
peroucta see Morelli, op. cit. 128-30, 

# Cf. their names in Appendix I. 

v IG XI. 2. 144. A94 (306/5) and 154, A48 (296 nc); cf. 
Vanseveren, op. cit. (n. 6) 331. 

# iG XI. 4. 691; F, Durrbach, Choix d'ins, de Délos (Paris 
1921-2) no. 43. 

” Amphiklos Kal[listratou], Herostratos Theopropou, 
Kleandros Themistiou, and Peisistratos Argeiou. 

* Philistos Philiskou. The award of Delian citizenship 
was an especial honour. 

* Lykophron and Timokleides. 

* Ktesippos Ktesippou. 

#3 Menandros Menandrou, Nikolaos, and Pindaros. 
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In papyri and inscriptions from Egypt we have thirteen names of Chiotes who lived in 
Alexandria or in other towns of Egypt, particularly during the third century Bc. The 
small numbers show that the rich city of the Nile did not attract a great many 
immigrants.44 Some established themselves as colonists in Alexandria or in the 
countryside of Egypt, others joined the army of the Ptolemies, for example Aristos son of 
Timodemos, who was active in Cyprus as governor of Carpasia during the reign of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes.* In 48 Bc we meet in Alexandria the sophist Theodotus,* who as 
counsellor to Ptolemy XIII suggested the murder of Pompey. ‘These show that during 
this period the movement of Chiotes to Egypt was not entirely for trade, whereas their 
presence at Naucratis in previous centuries, which is primarily attested by dedicatory 
inscriptions, was due simply to commercial reasons. 

References to the establishment of Chiotes in other areas are scanty. [hey do not seem 
to have settled in the cities of the mainland or of Magna Graecia, as we have already 
seen, nor in those of the Black Sea, except Panticapaeum (2).4 A similar pattern can be 
observed in the islands of the Aegean, where, besides Rhodes and Delos, they are to be 
found only in Cos (2)49 and Thera (1).5° Their number is also small in the cities of Asia 
Minor where they occur only in Erythrae (2),5! Cnidus (2),5° Priene (1), Miletus,°4 
and Aeolian Cyme (1).°° 

In contrast, a great number of Chian names occur in Delphi, Samothrace, and ın the 
sanctuary of Apollo at Clarus, but the Chiotes referred to in the inscriptions from these 
sanctuaries were worshippers, ambassadors, and, in the case of Delphi, tepouvnuoves 
during the period of Aetolian domination (279-189 Bc). (For these see also Pierre 
Amandry’s article in this volume. ) 

Although references to foreigners in inscriptions from Chios are few, it seems that their 
number must have been far greater, if we are to judge by the distinction which is often 
made between Chiotes and foreigners in our sources (both literary and epigraphical) ,5° 
and also by the existence in Chios of officials whose special task was the protection and 
supervision of foreigners, evoddAaxes.°’ Foreigners in Chios are not called metics 
(uerokoı) but neighbours (rapoıkoı) or settlers (kdroıkoı),” as in Rhodes. They are 
named frequently on Chian inscriptions?? but since their ethnic 1s not mentioned when 
they are referred to as mapoıkoı, we cannot establish their origins with certainty. In 24 
cases, however, their ethnic is also mentioned, and from this we can discover their places 
of origin: Athens (4), Cos (3), Ephesus (4), Miletus (2), Ptolemais in Cyrenaica (2), 
Cyzicus (2); and Mytilene, Pergamum, Samos, Sardis, Smyrna, Syracuse, and perhaps 
Aetolia (Thorax) one each.” 


* References in Appendix I. 

4 For epigraphical and papyrological sources see M. 
Launey, Recherches sur les armées hellénistiques (Paris 1950) 
234. 

46 Plut. Pomp. 77, Brut. 33; cf. Appian, BC 2, 84. 

+7 References in Appendix I. 

3? Angelippos Apollonidou and Athenais. 

# Areikles Herodotou and Nikagoras. 

5° Thrasyleon. 

5 Euenor Heragoreo and Semylos Polyaratou (Theodo- 
sios Chios). 

5: Zenodotos Menippou and Menippos. 

53 Zotion Zotionos. 

5+ Nikostrate Alexidos. 


5» Mentor Poseidoniou. 


5 Appian, Mithr. 46, 181: (Zenobios) declared that the 
foreigners should remain peaceful, and that the Chians 
... À. Plassart and Ch. Picard, BCH 37 (1913) 195 no. 20, 
ll. 10-14; L. Robert, BCH 57 (1933) 529 ll. 5-6. 

57 Inscriptions about the £evoóóAaxes are collected by L. 
Robert, Revue philologique 42 (1929) 35-7, cf BCH 57 
(1933) 537-8. 

58 Cf. Plassart-Picard, op. cit. (n. 56), 214; Robert, op. 
cit. 5291. 6. Cf. W. G. Forrest, Klio 51 (1969) 202 1. 10. For 
Rhodes, see Morelli, op. cit. (n. 34), 128, 132-3. ITápowoi 
are also mentioned elsewhere: Plassart-Picard, op. cit. 214 
(Ephesus, Teos, Priene). 

59 The names are collected in Appendix II. 

& For foreigners settled in Chios see Appendix IT. 
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We know nothing of their activities, except that the rapoıkoı in Chios had the right of 
tenure of land and property,” that they participated in the religious life of the city, and 
that they contributed money to various communal welfare causes.°3 The greatest 
number of foreigners lived in Chios during the Hellenistic period. 

Next we will deal with the zpó£evou whose main concern was to entertain and look 
after foreigners who visited their city.°* We know the mpo£evoı from the lists in which 
individual cities inscribed their names and from the decrees which refer among other 
honours to that of zpo£evía. Since one city usually honoured the citizen of another for 
some sort of financial contribution, the fact that two cities are thus connected also show a 
commercial relationship between them.° This is especially the case with large 
commercial cities such as Chios. 

The lists of the Chian zpóéevo: date from the third century Bc and indicate the extent 
of Chian commerce at the time.°® From the lists we can also see that most of the Chian 
mpö£evoı were to be found in the commercial centres of Asia Minor, not only on the 
coastal cities such as Halicarnassus, Erythrae, and Phocaea, but also inland (Sardis, 
Thyateira, Synnada, etc.). Chios also retained commercial relations with Byzantium, 
Sinope, Panticapaeum, Cyzicus, and Lampsacus, cities which were on the route from 
the Aegean to the Black Sea along which her ships travelled. References to Chian 
mp6£evoı?’ are also found in Mytilene, Samothrace, Euboea (Carystus), Scopelos 
(Peparethos), Geos, Andros, Naxos, Astypalaea, Rhodes, Amphipolis and perhaps 
Tenos and Priene. 

But many Greek cities also honoured Chiotes with mpo&evia,such as Athens, Delos, 
Delphi, towns in Crete (Gortyn,°® Polyrrhenia,?9 and Olous), Eresos in Lesbos,7° 
Anaphe,’' the Aetolian League," and Rhodes.’3 

The oldest references we have are from Athens where decrees show that already by the 
fifth century Bc she had wpo€evo. in Chios.’* In addition we have one single literary 
testimony, which at the same time is one of the oldest references to this custom. 
Athenaeus refers to ıt, but it comes from Ion of Chios, who tells us that Hermesileos, as 
mpo€evos of the Athenians, entertained the great tragedian Sophocles in his house in 
441/0 BC.” 


6 [M]etris Demetriou. ? Eonikos [S]yrekosios. leon, Revue philologique 75 (1949) 9-13 (4th c. Ba); cf. G. 


3 Aigyptas [Si]malionos, Glauko[s], Olympichos Dor- 
ionos, Paramonos Herodou, and [S]o[s]ias Soterichou. 

^ On the custom of rpo£evia, C. Phillipson, The Interna- 
tional Law and Custom of Ancient Greece and Rome (London 
1911) 147-56; E. Ziebarth in Mélanges G. Glotz II (Paris 
1022 4910-17. 

55 For this reason students of ancient trade try to 
establish the network of mpó£evo:: E. Ziebarth, Klio 26 
(1933) 244-7. 

Published by A. Zolota in ’A0nvä 1908, 213, no. 12, 
and 214, no. 13; republished and studied by Vanseveren, 
op. cit. (n. 6) 325-32, adding a new list of mpö£evor. She 
showed that these are in fact lists of mpd&evoe and not 
p«o80óópot, as Launey thought (op. cit. (n. 45) 22, 66, 156, 
etc.) on the grounds of both the order of names and the 
commercial importance of the cities. Cf. also Rostovtzeff, 
op. cit. (n. 8) 245. 

67 In the same Chian proxeny lists. For Chian vpó£evocin 
Andros and Naxos see the Chian proxeny decree for the 
judges from Andros and Naxos published by N. Konto- 


Dunst, Sitzungsberichte der Deutsches Akad. der Wiss. Berlin, 
Kl. f. sp., Lit. U. K., 1960, no. 1, 38-9. Although Chian 
mpo€evot are not mentioned in the answer of the Prienians 
(F. Hiller von Gaertringen, Inschriften von Priene (Berlin 
1906) no. 49), they may have been mentioned in the Chian 
decree (no. 48) which is incomplete. 

? M. Guarducci, Ins. Creticae IV 209 (3rd c. BC). 

°9 Ibid. II. xxiii. 4 (early and c. Bc). 

PIG XII Suppl2127.1.6orendrerzer 

"IG XII. 3. 251, l. 19 (not earlier than the 4th c. BC). 

” At the time of Aetolian domination (279-189 BC) 
many Chian ‘Jepopynpoves were honoured with mpo£evia as 
is shown by the inscriptions of Delphi. For Delos see 
Appendix I. 

3 Cf. A. Maiuri, Silloge epigrafica di Rodi e Cos (Florence 
1925) 11-12 no. 8: [Mna]seas Mnasea (2nd-ıst c. BC). 

7* B. Meritt, Hesperia 14 (1945) 115-19 (425 BC). SEG 25, 
1971, nO. 30. 

^ Jon ap. Athen. 603 E-604.D; cf. V. Ehrenberg, Sophocles 
and Pericles (Oxford 1954) 118. 
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From decrees of Paros?? we learn that at the beginning of the fourth century sc Chian 
merchants loaned to the Parians two and a half talents and were therefore honoured 
with zpo£evía. On the other hand an inscription from Olous (second-first century BC) 
mentions that [Po]lemon son of Symmachos received beside the zpo£evía the right to sail 
in and out of the harbour of Olous, which suggests that he was either a ship-owner or a 
merchant. ?? 


From epigraphical and other archaeological evidence I have tried to determine the 
regions towards which Chian commerce was directed, and particularly its wine trade. I 
hope that I have clarified its main lines in this brief survey. 

During the Archaic period the bold merchants and sailors of Chios were attracted by 
the dangerous but very profitable voyages which took them to the inhospitable coasts of 
the Black Sea, or to the rich markets of Magna Graecia, as well as to lonian Naucratis. In 
the Classical period they were directed towards Athens and Corinth, the two main 
commercial centres of the mainland. Finally, in Hellenistic times they turned to great 
commercial harbours of the period, Rhodes and Delos, as well as towards the new 
markets of the Near East, which were opened after the conquests of Alexander the Great, 
particularly those of Egypt, but also of Syria and Palestine. The apégevos lists (although 
no other archaeological evidence) show that Chios also kept close commercial contacts 
with the cities of Asia Minor. 

These are the main conclusions we may draw after looking closely at all the evidence, 
but before concluding I should like to raise a question which has been generated by this 
study. Chian wine was once the island's main source of wealth and reputation. Why is it, 
then, that now Chian wine is not so famous? Is it a satisfactory explanation to say that the 
Chiotes have become seafarers and are therefore not interested any more in the 
cultivation of the homeland? Perhaps they should also exploit the fertility of the island, 
not only to yield their excellent mastic but also their traditional wine, ofsuch exceptional 
flavour. These questions, to which I find no satisfactory answers, I put to my fellow 
countrymen who know more of the subject, in the hope that they may be able to resolve 
them. 


26 JG XIL 5. 112 (loans), 1 10 (names of mpöfevor). 79 Krispes, loc. cit. reads Dionysio[doros Ph]ıstionos, 
77 SEG 23 (1968) no. 549; cf. H. van Effenterre, La Crete which is certainly a mistaken restoration since the name 
et le monde grec (Paris 1948) 319 and cf. 231. Phistion is not recorded. 


7$ Steph. Byz. s.v. ‘Thorax’: the city is in Aetolia. 


APPENDIX I EMIGRANT CHIOTES 


Athens 


Apart from the ten Chiotes mentioned in H. Pope, Foreigners in Attic Inscriptions (Philadelphia 
1947) 166, there are the following. 


Athenais IG II? 10506 (2nd c.) 

Aigyptie Hekateonos M. Mitsos, AE 1961, 203 no. 8 (4th c.) 

Apeflles? | IG II? 34, 38-9 (384/3) 

Aspasia Metrodorou IG II? 10507 (2nd c.) 

Atania IG II? 7547 (1st c. AD) 

Ach[illJe[us?] B. Meritt, Hesperia 14 (1945) 116 no. 10 ll. 4, 11 (425/4) 


... Glaukou B. Leonardos, AE 1925/6, 30 no. 142 l. 11 (c.86) 
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Hemon 

Hephaistes 

[M ]enophilos 
Symmachos Simonos 
T[y]don Proxenou 
.. odorou 

. . .K]ritos 

. . .tos 


Egypt 


Diog. Laert. 4. 34, 42 (early 3rd c.) 

IG IP 10508 (late 5th-early 4th c.) 

Leonardos, op. cit. 30 no. 142 l. 9 (¢.86) 

IG II? 10510 (4th c.) 

IG IP 10509 (before the mid 4th c.) 

IG IP 23. 7 (388/57) 

IG IT. 34. 39 (384/3) 

IG IP 1951, 255 and cf. ll. 40, 256, where there are two other 
Chiotes. 


For Chiotes who sought refuge in Egyptsee A. Calderini, ‘Ricerche etnografiche sui papiri greco- 
egizi', Scuola papirologica di Milano 3 (1920) 66 n. 6; F. Heichelheim, Die auswärtige Bevölkerung ım 
Piolemäerreich (Klio Beiheft 18, 5; Leipzig 1925) 109; addenda to the latter in Archiv für 
Papyrusforschung 9 (1930) 55 and 12 (1936/7) 64; M. Launey, Recherches sur les armées hellénistiques 


(Pans 1950) 151, cf. 234. 


For Chiotes in Naucratis in earlier centuries: E. Gardner, Naukratis II (London 1888) 63, no. 
706 and 64 no. 757; C. Edgar, BSA 5 (1898/9) 55 nos. 51,60. 3; R. M. Cook and A. G. Woodhead, 
BSA 47 (1952) 161-2; L. H. Jeffery, Local Scripts of Archaic Greece (Oxford 1961) 338. 


Delos 


Amphiklos Kal[listratou Chios] 


Aristeu[s] Chios 


Arıstokrates M[e]nestratou 


( Chiote?) 
Asklepiades 
Asklepiodoros 
Biottos Dexiou 
Dexios Phil[onos Ch]ios 
Eutychos Philotou 


Herakleides Nikostr[a]tou 


Herodoros 
Herostratos Theopropou 
Theon Stratonos 


Kallidikos Da[mo nos 
( Chiote?) 

Kleandros Themistiou 

Ktesippos Ktesippou 

Kynthiades Dionysiou 

Lykophron 

Megiste Pindarou 

Menandros Menandrou 

Mikkiades 

Nikagoras Thaliarchou 
( Chiote?) 

Nikolaos 

Parmo Attina 

Parmo Dexiou 

Paseas 

Peisistratos Árgeiou 


IG XI. 4. 572 (mid- ard c.) 
IG XI. 4. 628 (early 3rd cent.) 


1G XI. 4. 715, 4—5 (c.217) 

Inscr. Délos 1441, All 78 (mid 2nd c.) 

inser. Délos 1442, A 64 (157/6-145/4) 

IG XL. 4 1197 (2nd c.) 

IG XI. 4 767 (c.190) 

IG XI. 4. 691 (c.230) 

M. Couilloud, in Expl. Arch. Délos 30 (1974) no. 93. 
IG XI. 2. 144, A94 (306/4); 154, A48 (296) 

IG XI. 4. 54i (early 3rd c.) 

IG XI. 4. 1195 (early and c.); descr. Délos 1429, All 10; 1432, 
Aal 38. 


IG XI. 4. 715, 4-5 (c.217) 

IG XI. 4. 597 (early 3rd c.) 

IG XI. 4. 819, 820 (early and c.) 
Inscr. Délos 1865, 1—2 (after 166?) 
IG XI. 4. 144, B 71-4 (before 301) 
Couilloud, op. cit., no. 500. 

Inscr. Délos 2595, 35-6 (after 166) 
Durrbach, Choix no. 4 (6th c.) 


IG XL. 4. 715, 4-5 (c.217) 

Inscr. Délos 2598, 26 (119/18) 

IG XI. 4. 1198 (2nd c.) 

Inscr. Delos 1417 All 129 (156/5) 
Inscr. Délos 1442, B61—2 (146-4) 
IG XI. 4. 598 (mid 3rd c.) 


Perigenes 

Pindaros Pindarou 
Pohanthos Aristeus 
Polykrates Chfios?] 
Timokleides 
Philistos Philiskou 
Philon Dexiou 


. . .akontos 
.. A|]ppou 
. stkleous 


.. tou [Ch?]iou 
Black Sea 


Panticapaeum 


Angelippos Apollonidou 

Athenais 

Asia Minor 

Erythrae 

Euenor Heragoreo 

Semylos Polyaratou, called 
Theodosios Chios 

Cnidus 


Zenodotos Menippou 
Menippos 
Cyme in Aeolts 


Mentor Poseidoniou 


Miletus 
Nikostrate Alexidos 


Priene 


Zotion Zotionos 


Aegean Islands 


Thera 

Thrasyleon 

Cos 

Areikles Herodotou 


Nikagoras 
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Inscr. Délos 1441, Al 33; 1450, A 31 (after 166) 
Inser. Délos 1924, 5-6; 2597, 13-14 (123; 126) 
IG XI. 4. 599 (not before 300-250) 

IG XI. 4. 604 (mid 3rd c.) 

Inscr. Délos 1417, B II 159-62 (little before 156/5) 
IG XI. 4. 547 (early 3rd c.) 

IG XI. 4. 1197, 1198 (2nd c.) 

IG XI. 4. 793 (early 2nd c.) 

IG XI. 4. 628 (not later than 3rd c.) 

Inscr. Délos 2633, 13 (after 166) 

Inscr. Délos 2612,17 

Inscr. Délos 1148, 15 (after 166) 


V. Latyschev, /ns. Ponti Euxini Graecae et Latinae 11 468 (before 
4th c.) 
Ibid. IV 403 (4th c.) 


W. G. Forrest, BSA 58 (1963) 59, no. 11; cf. L. Robert, BCA 
57 (1933) 483 no. 4 (4th c.) 


J. Keil, OFA 13 (1910) Beibl. 51 no. 16 (ist c.) 


W. Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci ins. selectae (Leipzig 1903-5) 


79 (3rd c.j 
Ibid. 79 (3rd c.) 


W. Peek, Griechische Versinschriften (Berlin 1955) I no. 1917 
(2nd c.) 


A. Rehm, Das Deliphinion in Milet (Berlin 1914) 219 no. 891. 2 
(grd—end c.) 


Hiller von Gaertringen, op. cit. (n. 67) 166 no. 313 l. 380 (Ist 
C.) 
IG XII. 3 Suppl. 1562 (3rd-2nd c.). 


T. Klee, Zur Geschichte der gymnischen Agonen (Berlin 1918) 122 
no. 18; cf. 7, ID, 1. 18 (c.218) 
Ibid. 126 no. 121; cf 6, IC l. 4-5 (c.234) 
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Rhodes 


See Morelli, op. cit. {n. 34) 176-7, who lists fifteen Chiotes who lived in Rhodes, but his references 
to Damatrios and Hippomachos are mistaken. Miss B. Kontorini tells me of a Chiote Menis 
mentioned in an unpublished inscription (Rhodes Museum epigr. 274) of the second century. 


APPENDIX II FOREIGNERS SETTLED IN CHIOS 


Aetolians 
[Ap]ollonid[es] Thorakeite[s]” 


Athenians 

Autolykos Archikleous 
Athenaios 

Demainetos Athenaios 

Dionysios Agathokleus 
Thorikios 

Menippos Athenaios 

Coans 


Bitto Koa 
Nikomedes Aristandrou Koos 


Phainis Koa 
Cyzicenes 


Dionysio[s Hepha]istionos 
Kyzikenos”? 


Olympias Nikasion[os] Kyzikene 


Ephesians 

[Ar]temas Ephes(ios) 
Eutyches (doctor) 
loustos Ephesios 
Markıanos Ephesios 
Milesians 


Demetrios Histiaiou Milesios 
Dionysia Milesia 
Mytileneans 

Eisidote Mitylenaia 


Pergamenes 


Paramonos Piskados 


’Aönvä 1908, 253 no. 107 (Roman period) 


Ibid. 244 no. 69 (4th c.) 
Ibid. 224-5 no. 28 (4th c.); cf. 227 no. 34. 


SEG 19 (1963) no. 571. 
Peek, op. cit. no. 1919 (1st c.?) 


Ibid. no. 477 (2nd-ıst c.) 
G. Dunst, Ake 37 (1959) 64 (318-315) 
Peek, op. cit. no. 474 (2nd-tst c.) 


M. Krispes, Movactov BiBA. EvoyyeA. Zxoans 1875/6, 37 no. 
150. 
iG XII. t. 127 l. 78 (end-ıst c.) 


W. G. Forrest, BSA 59 (1964) 35 no. 28 (2b). 
Ibid. 35 no. 28 (2) (Imperial) 
Ibid. 36 no. 28 (3) (Imperial) 
Ibid. 35 no. 28 (2) (Imperial) 


Unpublished inscription of the 4th c. (?); information from 
Miss L. Mendone. Chios Museum 3740. 
Toss lea nde] 


Peek, op. cit., no. 620 (1st-2nd c. AD) 


Pergamenos A. Stephanou, Xar) “EmBewpnots 12 (1974) 88 (1st c. AD); 
Bull. epigr. 1974, no. 422 (14). 
8 Steph. Byz. s.v. Popod: the city is in Aetolia. which is certainly a mistaken restoration since the name 


? Krispes, loc. cit. reads Dionysio[doros Ph]istionos,  Phistion is not recorded. 


Ptolemats (Cyrenaica) 
L(eukios) 
Mounatidios Eudaimon 
Ptol(e»ma[i]eus Libyls] 
[Le]uk(1os) Serfb]ilio[s 

Ar [ista fios? | 
[L]ifb]ys [P]to[l]ema(1)eus 
Samians 


Artemisie T heodotou Samie 


Sardians 
Theomnestos Theotimou 


Smyrnioles 

Soulpikios Pollio[n] 
Smyrnaios 

Syracusans 

Eoniko[s 5]yrekos[ios] 


Paroikoi 
Aigyptas [Si] malionos 
Aphrodisios Nikodemou 


Glauko[s] 


[M]etris Demetriou 
Olympichos Dorionos 
Paramonos Herodou 
[S]o[s]ias Soteridou 
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CIG 2243 (3rd cent. AD?) 


CIG 2244 (ard cent. AD?) 


F. Studniczka, AM 19 (1888) 180 no. 34 (3rd c.) 


CIG 2241 (Ist c. AD?) 


G. Mastropoulos, Ta Yapa 40-2 (Dec. 1983) 17 (Imperial) 
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EPIGRAPHY IN CHIOS—CYRIAC 
OF ANCONA TO STEPHANOU 


W. G. FORREST 


SOME 540 years ago, on 14 January 1446, a wealthy Itahan merchant and at the same 
time, as chance presented itself, a diplomat, theologian, littérateur, or antiquarian, put 
in to the harbour of Chios to visit his friend and correspondent, Andreolo Giustiniani- 
Banca, Genoese resident in the ısland. Cyriac of Ancona, such was his name, 
disembarked, not at the present quayside, for the harbour then came somewhat inland, 
but somewhere near the Aoukouuäôes stall at the south-east corner of the main square and 
proceeded, through the Porta Maggiore, to the Kastro, where he stayed for six weeks, 
with one brief interruption for a visit to Samos, before leaving from Kardamyla for 
Mytilene. He had been to Chios before and was to come again, but these must have been 
the days in which, as was his wont, he indulged his passion for recording ancient 
monuments and inscriptions. 

But not too adventurously or energetically. Of the ten or so texts which he copied all 
but two were in the Kastro, one in the Giustiniani's own palace ('apud praetorianam 
aulam"), or within two or three hundred yards of it. It may be a measure of his energy 
that the northern end of the square is described as ‘eminentiorem partem’—one Is 
reminded of Sir Maurice Bowra’s complaint about the ‘steep climb’ from Wadham 
College to Blackwell's. Even the two exceptions were not far distant, Just outside the city- 
walls at Barbasi, by the river Parthenis on the main road to the Kampos, 'ad Barabascea 
diversoria’. Diversorium = raßepva, E£oxıröv kévrpov. One gets an impression of six days’ 
gentle labour followed by an exöpoun on Sunday. 

Some in the past have impugned Cyriac's skill or even his honesty. His work in Chios 
gives them no support. Only one of the stones which he copied survives’ but it 1s 
abundantly clear that he reproduced the others accurately enough with only the 
occasional slip that any of us might make. There is one apparent exception which is no 
exception and therefore merits comment. His text, restored to epigraphical style, is: 


ATAOHITYXHI 
AOHNAIAAAAKOMENHIOAAOYTOOYPETEPIKON 
HHIMAANEOHKENTOYIEPOYIIEPIBOAOYKA 
TAZKEYHZ 


It is not hard tosee that he has made one mistake (unless it was already on the stone): for 
OYPETEPIKON read OYPET{EYPIKON. But for the rest we need only assume that the 
marble was broken down the middle or had a small portion obscured, and that Cyriac 


! O. Riemann transcribes all (BCH 1 (1877) 82-3). 
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Fig. 1. Chios Museum. Inscription recorded by Cyriac of 
Ancona. "The people honour Crispina Augusta' (the wife 
of the Emperor Commodus). 


(or his copyist) failed to record break or obscurity (I have made no attempt to check this 
against the manuscripts), to see that a gap of five or so letters in the middle offers: 


Ayabe Tox 
"Adnvas "AAaAkopévm [- - - T|óAAov rò Üvpertejpekoóv (or -vg [— — —] 16À-) 
mjypo avebnner [- - - Ts] Tob tepod mepiBoAov ka- 
Tagkeuns (or Tagkeuns |- - -]). 


Doubts about the direction or extent of the break exclude restoration, but sense is clear 
and Cyriac’s credit remains not untarnished but not severely damaged. It would be 
damaged if we were to accept another tempting solution for l. 2. The name Iollas is not 
uncommon in Chios and on two occasions occurs with homonymity (CIG 22146; ADelt 2 
(1916) 213); the eye could easily misread NHIIOAAAZIOAAOY. But that would leave 
unexplained the undoubted break in l. 3, and in any case we are not here concerned to 
defend Cyriac, only to show that defence is possible. 
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Be all that as it may, the study of Chian inscriptions had begun. During the centuries 
that followed, that study marched in the main along the same lines as ıt did elsewhere. 

In the steps of Cyriac came other foreigners, some with epigraphical intent, some with 
only accidental interest, some competent, some markedly not, most communicating 
their finds to an eager public with varying degrees of energy and accuracy. In the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries we range from the heights of the Swedish 
diplomat, J. Akerblad, and the Italian count, Carlo Vidua, to the depths of Fauvel; the 
astonishing number and the varying quality of those interested can best be gauged by a 
glance at the lemmata and texts in C/G (nos. 2214-44). In the late nineteenth century 
came the real professionals, Bernard Haussoullier (especially in BCH 3 (1879)) and 
Franz Studniczka (in AM 13 (1888)), while even the genius of Fustel de Coulanges took 
time off from his ‘Mémoire sur l'ile de Chio’ to report on a text or two in BCH 6 (1892). 
Then, in the twentieth, Paul Jacobsthal (Nordionische Steine (Berlin 1909)), André 
Plassart and Charles Picard (BCH 37 (1913)), and, crowning them all from any century, 
Louis Robert and his wife-to-be, Mlle Vanseveren, in the 1930s.? After that pinnacle the 
British arrived. First Sir David Hunt, who, in 1938, penetrated to parts of the island that 
others had not reached; then, in 1952, a young amateur from the British School at 
Athens, who landed only a hundred yards or so from Cyriac and proceeded, not to the 
luxury of Giustiniani's hospitality in the Kastro, but at least to a comfortable seat under 
the plane-tree which shaded the courtyard of the mosque, the old Museum, nestling 
conveniently between two excellent xadeveia. Of that more hereafter. 

Most of the material assembled by these names, famous and infamous, has been 
studied abroad, by the names themselves or by others. Exempli gratia I mention only three 
to show that the pursuit is respectable, Wilamowitz, Keil, Wilhelm, and repeat one 
name, again the pinnacle, Louis Robert, who is all things to all inscriptions. Much of it, 
too, has been taken up in the great collections from Boeckh's Corpus through Collitz and 
Bechtel, Schwyzer, and Dittenberger to many others. 

All this is much on the same lines as elsewhere. But there is one area in which Chios can 
boast a difference, not in foreign visitors or foreign contemplators, but in the services to 
its epigraphy provided by men and women on the island itself. ‘There is no one reason for 
this; Chios’ privileged position while under barbarian rule; the in part consequential 
prosperity; the in part consequential flourishing of education; the burgeoning of Chian 
communities abroad, all these things and many more contributed to what George 
Finlay, ó $ei&wAÀóraros eis éraivous, called the moral and public-spirited excellence of the 
Chians. 

Morality may not have much to do with lumps of rock, but public spirit has, and it was 
shown in two ways. Some copied texts and communicated them to correspondents 
abroad for publication; some copied texts and published them themselves. Both served 
us well. 

Of the former I mention only M. K. Krispis and Aristoteles Fontrieros, schoolmaster 
and archaeologist respectively, whose energy contributed more than a handful of very 
respectable material to the Movaetov xai BiBlioëxn of the Evangelical School at Smyrna 
between 1875 and 1878. And thereis one other intriguing example. Those who regularly 


? Louis Robert's first appearance known to me was in running commentary on Chian affairs in Bull. épig. It 
BCH 5; (1933); Mme Roberts in Revue phologique would be idle effort to record the riches that intervene.- 
tt (1937). Together, happily, they have provided us witha Sadly, in 1985, Louis Robert died, 
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peruse the Papers of the Imperial Academy at St Petersburg will recall a half-dozen or so 
important texts published by Vasiliy Latyshev (Zap. Imp. Russ. Akad. 4 (1990)) from 
tracings sent to him by Athanasios Papadopoulos-Kerameus, a man of letters with 
special links with Russia, tracings made by none other than that noted figure 
Konstantinos Kanellakis, whose passion for folklore, discussed elsewhere in this volume, 
still left him time to record and the modesty to deal sensibly with what were for him less 
sympathetic things. 

In the other tradition we begin with Alexandros Vlastos, a scholarly name not 
unknown in Chios today. His history, brief history, Xiaxá, of 1840, found room for about 
a dozen pages, thirty texts, which go to make the Chian section one ofthe bulkier though 
less satisfactory in Boeckh's addenda (C/G 2214a-39d). Then, in 1888, Alexandros 
Paspatis, historian and philologist, extended his interest in dialect vocabulary to the 
ancient world. Unfortunately for him the sixty-one inscriptions which he reproduces in 
his Xiaxóv PÀAoccáptov could not include some of those more pertinent to his own taste 
which we now enjoy. 

Others we pass over, though they include great names from Koraes to Kontoleon, for 
pride of place must go to George Zolotas, from 1886 to 1906 headmaster of the 
Gymnasium, in the hall and playground of which he amassed what is still the bulk of the 
epigraphical collection of the Museum after its transfer from school to shrine to what we 
hope is sanctuary (in the new Museum). Zolotas was a fine teacher, an avid devourer of 
all aspects of his island’s history (witness the five mammoth volumes of the "Toropta ns 
Xiov) but his main passion was for a wétpa ne ypáppara, a stone with letters on it. He 
searched, he cajoled, he browbeat, he collected. Then he copied and as far as health and 
life allowed, he studied. In the periodical "Aönva, two years after his death, his daughter 
Aimilia, later Mme Sarou, published some 200 classical texts with others more modern, 
though only four of them have Zolotas' full comments. At the same time a more distant 
relative was continuing to strengthen the collection and laying the foundations for its 
display in the then ‘new’ Museum, the mosque. I refer to the father of Professor 
Sarıkakıs. 

There was, however, one slight flaw ın all this. Cataloguing did not always keep 
abreast of enthusiasm. The Gymnasium attracted pupils from many parts of Asia Minor 
and the Aegean. There is a story, I do not vouch for its truth, that our good headmaster 
was willing to waive tuition fees in exchange for an attractive piece of marble from 
Erythrae or Icaria or Patmos or wherever. The provenance was not necessarily 
recorded, not meticulously recorded. One possible, nay probable, example: of a 
handsome honorary decree now well displayed in the Museum, the Inventory (no. 19) 
says firmly ‘from Erythrae’. The formulae are indeed not Chian but neither are they 
Erythraean. The stone was first published in 1880 as lying beside the abattoir in 
Halicarnassus and Halicarnassian it certainly is. There is not much time between 1880 
and inv. no. 19.3 Stones flew fast to Zolotas’ magnet but flight-path and take-off point 
were sometimes missed. That is a triviality. Thanks to him and to his energetic and 
devoted daughter we have something the like of which no other island can boast, much 
that we might have found for ourselves, much that we could not. Of the stones recorded 


3B. Hausseulhier, BCH 4 (1880) 395. Unfortunately the assume that it was opened in 1886 and that no. 19 would be 
Inventory at Chios carries no record of date. One can only reached in a matter of hours rather than years. 
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Fig. 2. Chios Museum. Third-century Bc gravestone. 


as outside the Museum in 1906 no less than half are, it cannot be said, ‘lost forever —we 
are dealing with tiresome objects whose resurfacings are unpredictable—but 'as good as 
lost forever'. I recall a stonemason at Emporio who advertised his skill (might we say 
'polish'?) by showing ancient blocks built into new houses in the village. “You would 
never know’ he said proudly, ‘that that marble once had ugly old letters on it.’ 

When I first landed in Chios in 1952, a timorous innocent, I was introduced to another 
headmaster of the Gymnasium, Antonios Stephanou. I was sure that he knew everything 
about the island’s riches. I discovered later that he thought that I knew everything about 
epigraphic arts. I was right, he was wrong. There was a hesitant, almost suspicious, start. 
But soon, like all Chians mýyape ôvo 990 through town and countryside; more often 
kaficane So úo in the Museum courtyard. Local newspapers, Hpdodos, Xtaxos Aaos, 
Tà Néa, his own booklets, Xiaxà MeAerjpara and others, give some measure of what he 
has done for us all.+ For me, his generosity, tact, eagerness, his friendship have meant a 
very great deal. 

Where now? Since arriving for this Conference 48 hours ago I have seen the newest 
new inscription, reported to me by the curator of Byzantine Antiquities, Charalambos 
Pennas. Believe it or not, it is built into one of the columns that graced the loggia in the 
Kastro in which Cyriac himself will have laid his head, not more than five yards from his 
pillow. We are back to the beginning. 


+ Most of his publications have been reproduced in SEG (vols. 16-19) and are mentioned in relevant issues of Bull, 
éprg. 
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Some 24 hours ago another member of this Conference, Oliver Taplin, while looking 
at a pile of builder's rubble near the Bon8era on the road to Karyes, stumbled across a still 
newer ‘newest new’ inscription. What shall we find tomorrow—if we keep our eyes open? 


We offer a photograph (Fig. 2) and a preliminary publication of the stone discovered by 
Mr Taplin. 

Chios Museum. Block of lightish Chian marble, roughly dressed back and sides, 
severely defaced front right. Ht. 0.39 m; w. 0.39 m; th. 0.24 m; letters o. 19 m; interl. 0.08 
m. 


I Mnrpixn Kptrowlos- - - - - - ] «. 6 max 
MikkáAgs AEK[-------- ] (c. 8 max.) 
sup DIA > ae ee es ] (e. 9 max.) 

4 tov KATE|--------- ] (eg max.) 


L. 3: if the small nick, visible on the photograph, is deliberate, as it almost certainly is, the 
letter must be omega. 

The shape of the block can only be described as transitional, halfway between the 
Pfeiler of the full fourth century and the Trapeza of the third (see BSA 58 (1963) 63-5; the 
nearest parallel is the somewhat earlier piece: F. Studniczka, AM 13 (1888) no. 27). The 
lettering is equally transitional. The omega drags it down, the other letters up. We 
cannot honestly say more than 'earlyish third-century’ or ‘about 275 Bc’. Without a firm 
restoration of ll. 3-4 ıt would be idle to guess at family relationships in 1-2. Mr Taplin 
thinks of race [v diAtary] 7v kare|Adövrwv. We note only that a Mikkales of the right 
date exists (SEG 19 580 A 1 32), though feminine genitive makes for easier restoration, 
and that the family survived until the first century Bc (G. Zolotas, "Aödnva 20 (1908) 224 
no. KZ’). 
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NOTES ON THE TOPOGRAPHY 
OF CHIOS 


ES FOURS 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Tuts report is based on data from field explorations on the island of Chios conducted in 
the years 1972 through 1975, combined with a study of excavation reports, travellers’ 
accounts, and unpublished material. The field work was under the auspices of the British 
School at Athens and the Greek Department of Antiquities, and the research was 
compiled at Oxford University from 1971 to 1976.’ 

As a result of the field reconnaissance and research, nearly go individual sites were 
noted, and these are recorded as about 60 entries in my gazetteer of ancient sites on 
Chios. About a third of these were previously published, a third were located through 
unpublished records (mainly those of Messrs Hood and Boardman) or other leads, and 
another third I recorded in the course of my surveys. 

These sites can be broken down into several general types: settlements, farms, grave 
sites, shrines, and indeterminate sites with scattered finds. As the volume of material is 
too great to describe each site fully, I shall make a few comments on the types of sites, 
patterns of settlement, and general characteristics of the surface evidence, followed by a 
listing of all the sites. A few of the more interesting of the lesser known ones will have 
somewhat longer descriptions. Those that already have been written about will be listed 
with references. Previously excavated sites helped serve as standards for dating and 
identification of surface remains. Emporio is of course the most important excavated site 
on Chios. It features in (and generally dominates) every phase of the discussion of the 
island's archaeology, because the finds are well documented and cover almost every 
period of the island's ancient history. 

The physical remains of settlements outside Chios town show few unusual or 
outstanding characteristics. Except for a few known shrines (notably the temples at 
Emporio, Kato Phana, and Nagos), the rural sites are characterized by simple 
provincial architecture, built with roughly hewn or uncut stones, simple tle or carthen 
roofs, and usually having no outstanding decorative features. There are also the remains 


: See E. Yalouris, ‘The Archaeology and Early History evidence was insufficient to allow more definite distinc- 
of Chios’ (1976), doctoral dissertation, Bodleian Library, tions. The many references to Zolotas are to G. I. Zolotas, 
Oxford University. The descriptions and locations of the — "Taropía ras Aou (1921-8). I am indebted to my teachers 
sites (162—304) are given in much greater detail than here. John Boardman, Sinclair Hood, and George Forrest for 
In the site gazetteer below, notations such as ‘Classical/ — their guidance in this project. 

Hellenistic’ or ‘Hellenistic/Roman’ imply that the surface 
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of a good number of large isolated farms, most of which seem to have appeared in the 
second half of the fifth century Be.” 

The pottery remains, too, were simple, mainly consisting oflarge quantities of plain, 
everyday sherds, along with lesser amounts of black and red glazed ware and other 
painted fragments. Imports were not infrequent and included sherds from Attica, 
Corinth, Cyprus, and a number of East Greek sites. Occasional items of clay, stone, and 
bronze were also noted. Architectural fragments were relatively abundant, but rarely 
found in situ. Graves and foundation remains provided the most interesting information. 

The unexcavated prehistoric sites are not always well understood, but they do show 
characteristics similar to those of other areas in the eastern Aegean, especially the I road. 
The best known prehistoric sites are at Emporio and Ayio Gala, and these and related 
sites are discussed by Sinclair Hood.3 The known Geometric and Archaic sites are few in 
number and have scanty surface remains. A small number of new sites yielded some 
Archaic pottery fragments, and it is felt that excavation could produce foundations at 
some of these locations. Post-Archaic surface remains were by far the most plentiful. 
Byzantine sites were noted only in passing. 

Chios is divided into three main areas: the northern region (Voreochora), the central 
region (including Chios town and the Kampos: often called Kentrochora), and the 
south (Mastichochora). For the purposes oftopographical study, it has become useful to 
divide the island further into six regions (Map r, p. 162): 


I. Chios town and the Kampos. 
II. The area to the immediate south and south-west of Chios town, including the 
village of Thymiana. 
III. The Mastichochora, the mastic-producing region of the south. 
IV. The west-central region, bounded by the villages of Lithi, Karyes, and 
Siderounta. 
V. The north-west, including the north-central mountains. 
VI. The north-east, including the east coast as far as Vrontados. 


The reasons for this division, often cultural and economic as well as geographic, will be 
outlined more clearly below. 

The earliest serious excavations on Chios were undertaken in 1845 by N. M. Fustel de 
Coulanges, in the vicinity of the town. His ‘Mémoire sur l’île de Chio’ (Archives des 
missions scientifiques el littéraires (1856) 481-642) is the first important work on the 
topography of the island. In the years 1913-15, K. Kourouniotis conducted valuable 
surveys of Chios and excavations at Latomi (I. 2) and Kato Phana (III. 7), where he 
brought the site of the sanctuary of Apollo to the attention of the archaeological world 
(ADelt 1 (1915) 64-93, and 2 (1916) 190-216). D. Evangelides undertook a brief and 
limited excavation of the temple site at Nagos (VI. 1) in 1921 (PAE 1921, 45-52). Miss 
Winifred Lamb conducted a further investigation of the site at Kato Phana in 1934 (BSA 
35 (1934-5) 138-64), under the auspices of the British School at Athens. In 1938-9, 
Edith Eccles excavated the cave sites at Ayio Gala (V. 6), and although the excavation 
was never completed, the material from this site has been published recently by Mr 


Eton B. K. Lambrinoudakis discusses a number of 3 See M.S. F. Hood, Excavations in Chios, 1938-1955 (BSA 
these farm sites in this volume and in Xia«à Apovıra (1979) Supplementary Volumes 15 and 16, 1981 and 1982), 
5.20 hereafter referred to as Prehistoric Emporio. 
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Hood (in Prehistoric Emporio). Also in 1938, D. W. S. Hunt conducted an archaeological 
survey of the island (BSA 41 (1940-5) 29-52). In 1952 and 1953, N. Kontoleon visited 
the island and conducted brief surveys and two small excavations in Chios town and at 
Erimokastro (VI. 8) (PAE 1952, 520-30; and 1953, 268-274). 

In the years 1952—5, archaeologists from the British School returned to Chios and 
conducted a series of important excavations in Chios town, Emporio, Pindakas (111. 2), 
and Delphinion (VI. 3), under the general direction of Sinclair Hood, assisted by John 
Boardman, W. G. Forrest, and others. The collection of excavation reports and 
subsidiary studies of Chian art, architecture, and inscriptions which grew out of the work 
of the British School provides the most useful material for the study of the archaeology of 
Chios.* 


II. SUMMARY GAZETTEER OF ANCIENT SITES ON CHIOS 


Area I: Chios Town and the Kampos 


On the eastern side of the island is a long, narrow, fertile plain which stretches from 
Vrontados, through Chios town and the Kampos, and south as far as the village of 
Thymiana. It is this area that is (and probably always has been) the most heavily 
cultivated and densely populated, holding over two-thirds of the population. About 2 
km from the coast, the mountains rise swiftly to the west, and dominate the lowlands. 
The luxuriant plain of the Kampos runs for about 7 km to the south of Chios town. It is 
known for its many and varied fruit trees, and historically has been the major 
agricultural supplier for the town. 


I. ı Chios town (Neolithic? to Byzantine) 

The ancient topography of Chios town is documented by fragments: bits of pottery, 
sculpture, architectural members, inscriptions, and brief passages in ancient literature 
provide a tantalizing but woefully incomplete legacy of the great and prosperous ancient 
city which most scholars agree lies somewhere under the modern town. Several brief 
excavations in the area have yielded interesting finds, but still very few buildings from 
the ancient city can be located with certainty. We have hardly any substantial proot of 
occupation before the Archaic period. A few allegedly Neolithic or Early Bronze Age 
stone implements, a fragment ofa Mycenaean kylix, and a fragment ofa Late Geometric 
krater represent almost all we know of pre-Archaic Chios town. 

Finds from the seventh century Bc to the Late Roman period have appeared from a 
multitude of spots within the town. Most of these finds are in the Chios Museum; some 
are in private collections. Only a small number have been adequately documented. 
Many other finds have been reported, but I have been unable to verify them.? The 
current work of Mr Aris Tsaravopoulos of the Greek Department of Antiquities in 


4 See J Boardman, Excavations in Chios, 1952-1955 (BSA — willappearina forthcoming volume of Inscriptiones Graecae, 
Supplementary volume 6, 1967), hereafter referred to as s Yalouris, op. cit. (n. 1), 166-73, for discussion and 
Greek Emporio, and Hood, op. cit. The numerous inscrip- references to previous excavations and other published 
tions from Chios have been collected by W. G. Forrest and works on Chios town. 
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survey, excavation, and analysis of material from Chios town is of the greatest 
importance to our study of the ancient city.? 

The numerous burial sites found give a vague indication of the limits of the ancient 
settlement. The only Archaic grave site known so far in the town is at Rizarı, west of the 
Choremis estate; but tombs with finds of Classical, Hellenisuc, and Roman date have 
been noted at Mezaria, near the site of the new museum; Mitropolis, near the cathedral; 
Atsikis, near the old church of Hypapantis; Rizari, Kofina; and scattercd around the 
area of Tourloti hill, to the west of the town. The locations of these grave sites suggest a 
rough outline of the ancient city limits. (Cf. below, p. 306 fig. 1.) 

Of the buildings in ancient Chios, archaeological finds have suggested à theatre, 
gymnasium, a sanctuary of Demeter, and possibly one of Hestia (BSA 51 (1956) 162 f.). 
Ancient authors mention the theatre, a stoa, and a tower near the dockyards,’ the agora 
and an altar of Dionysus, a temple of Athena Poliouchos, and possibly a temple of 
Aphrodite.® 


I. 2 Latomi (Archaic, Classical, Hellenistic, Roman) 

The site of the ancient and modern quarry at Latomi was investigated in 1913 by 
Kourouniotis. He examined about 30 graves on the south-west slopes of the hill. Most 
had undecorated clay sarcophagi and contained very few offerings, although enough 
pottery fragments were noted to suggest a late sixth-century date for at least some of the 
graves. In 1972 I noted scattered fragments of Classical and later pottery, and a piece of 
an unfinished column drum of the grey marble. Marble from this quarry was used at 
least as early as the sixth century Bc In the door jambs of the Athena Temple at Emporio 
and in later mouldings and sculptures there, at Kato Phana, in the town, and elsewhere 
on the island. (ADelt 1 (1915) 67 ff.; Greek Emporto 13, 86; BSA 41 (1940-5) 31 f; Strabo 
645: 14. 1. 35) 


I. 3 Tis Koris to Gephyrt (Archaic?, Hellenistic, Roman) 

The site is near a fifteenth-century aqueduct of Genoese construction which spans the 
seasonal river Parthenis. At a burial mound just south of the aqueduct Kourouniotis 
noted a few graves similar to the sixth-century ones he excavated at Latomi. On a steep 
hillside along the north side of the river, just before the aqueduct, I counted the remains 
of eight clay sarcophagı, exposed by road-building machinery. They had collapsed clay 
covers and no visible goods in them. They may be similar to the ones described by 
Kourounious, but in the same area I noted considerable quantities of what appeared to 
be Hellenistic or Roman sherds protruding from the hillside. (ADeit 1 (1915) 67; BSA 41 


(1940-5) 32) 


I. 4 Kontari (Archaic?, Hellenistic/ Roman) 

Possible settlement. Scattered Hellenistic/Roman sherds; alleged Archaic graves; 
foundations reported offshore in shallow water. (BSA 41 (1940-5) 32 f., and 56 (1961) 
106; Zolotas, A. 1, 311-14) 


ê See below, PP. 305-15; Xara Äpovıra 14 (1982) 4-8. ® Aen. Tact. 18, 5; Hdt r. 160; Koraes, X«asijs Apya- 

? Aen. Tact. 11. 3. Boardman, BSA 49 (1954) 124, — Aoyías "YÀs (1830) 28 f. On the ancient walls, see Thuc. 4. 
suggests that these may lie in the vicinity of Palaiokastro. 51 and 8. 24. 6; Plut. Mor. 245 b; Vitr. ro. 16. 9; discussions 
See also Josephus, 47 14. 2. 2, and Zolotas, A. ii, 22. by Boardman, op. eit. 126, and Zolotas, A. ii, 12-17. 
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Area ILI: South and South-west of Chios Town (the Kampochora) 


This relatively small area is well populated and heavily cultivated. It has never been well 
surveyed for archaeological remains, and in my less than complete exploration of the 
region I found no outstanding remains. Scattered sherds of Classical and later types were 
noted at several sites, and a variety of finely carved architectural tragments appeared in 
substantial numbers, but there were no clear indications of ancient foundations. 


II. 1 Aarphas (Classical?, Hellenistic/ Roman) 
Scattered plain sherds on the hillsides surrounding the bay. 


II. 2 Ayta Ermione (Classical/Roman) 
Scattered sherds, including black-glazed fragments. Major stone quarry and clay 
deposits at nearby Thymiana. 


II. 3 Neochorion (Hellenistic/Roman) 
Scattered sherds southwest of village; fragment of a small kylix. (Zolotas, A. 1, 423) 


II. 4 Vavilo: (Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine) 
Architectural fragments built into the wall of the Byzantine church of Panayia 1 Krina. 


(BSA 41 (1940-5) 34 f.) 


II. 5. Vestarchaion (Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine) 

Architectural fragments at the church of the Panayia north of the village of Daphnonas, 
including squared blocks, mouldings, an Ionic capital fragment; Hellenistic and Roman 
inscriptions. (BSA 41 (1940-5) 204 f.; Zolotas, A. 1, 305, 423) 


Area III: The Mastichochora 


The southern part of the island is characterized by low, softly rounded hills, small fertile 
valleys, and an agricultural economy based on the cultivation of the mastic tree. It is the 
best understood archaeologically and has by far the greatest number of recorded ancient 
sites (about 28). The excavated sites of Emporio, Pindakas, and Kato Phana are the best 
known. 


III. 1 Emporio (Neolithic to Byzantine) 
Settlement with temple, harbour sanctuary, fortifications. (Greek Emporio, Prehistoric 
Emporio) 


III. 2 Pindakas (Classical, Hellenistic, Roman) 

Farm site, similar to about twenty isolated farm sites noted all over the island (Map 2), 
but located principally in the south and east. What these sites suggest is that a series of 
rural farming estates may have begun to develop from about the middle of the fifth 
century Bc. Boardman suggests that this may be related to the increased security felt in 
Greek lands after the defeat of the Persians.? 


* BSA 53-4 (1958-9) 295-309; Lambrinoudakis, op. cit. (n. 2); PAE 1952, 520-30; and 1953, 262-74. 
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III. 3 Metochi (Archaic, Classical, Hellenistic, Roman) 

Scattered finds near Pindakas: Archaic kore fragment and sixth-century sherds, squared 
blocks, alleged cist grave, Classical and Hellenistic sherds, Hellenistic/Roman architec- 
tural fragments. (BSA 41 (1940-5) 29-52 and 53-4 (1958-9) 302 f.; Greek Emporio 86) 


III. 4 Skaphi (Hellenistic, Roman) 
Farm site, south-west of Emporio; foundation remains of large building with a few tiles 
and scattered Hellenistic and Roman sherds. (Zolotas, A. 1, 445) 


III. 5 Kerathimi (Hellenistic, Roman) 
Farm site, south-west of Pindakas; large building terrace, faint foundations, scattered 


sherds. (BSA 53-4 (1958-9) 302) 


III. 6 Dotia (Early Bronze Age, Hellenistic/Roman) 

Early Bronze Age settlement and rock-cut tomb near Choremis house; scattered 
Hellenistic/Roman sherds to the north near medieval fort; alleged Hellenistic farm site. 
(Prehistoric Emporio 4 f.; BSA 41 (1940-5) 38; 53-4 (1958-9) 302; FHS 73 (1953) 124; 
BCH 77 (1953) 233) 


III. 7 Kato Phana (Early Bronze Age?, Mycenaean? Geometric to Byzantine) 
Sanctuary from Geometric to Byzantine periods; seemingly Early Bronze Age (possibly 
one Late Mycenaean) sherds on the slopes and on top of hill to the east of temple site. 
(BSA 35 (1934-5) 138-64; 56 (1961) 105 £; ADelt 1 (1915) 72-85; 2 (1916) 190-212; 
Ant 39 (1959) 170-89; Prehistoric Emporio 6; Strabo 645 = 14. 1. 35) 


III. 8 Kastri Tou Psellou (Early Bronze Age, Classical, Hellenistic) 

Early Bronze Age settlement on hill south-east ofsite of Managros (III. 9); Classical and 
Hellenistic sherds scattered over wide area; possible Classical defensive wall. (Prehistoric 
Emporio 5 f.) 


III. 9 Managros (Archaic?, Classical, Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine) 

Possible ancient settlement about 2.4 km south of Pyrgi on the site of the abandoned 
Medieval village of Managros. A good number of Byzantine churches remain in various 
states of ruin, and are the key landmarks of the site. Fragments of ancient mouldings, 
columns, and other architectural members can be seen built into many ofthe churches or 
lying nearby (Fig. 1). This occurs often in similar churches all over the island, but it is 
most obvious here. Classical and later sherds abound all over the site, although no 
ancient foundations can be pinpointed with certainty. (ADelt 1 (1915) 85-9; Ant 39 


(1959) 171-86) 


III. 10 Ayra Ermione (Hellenistic, Roman) 
Possible farm site west of Managros; large building terraces and scattered Hellenistic/ 
Roman sherds. (BSA 53-4 (1958-9) 302) 


III. 11 Aatoudis (Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine) 
Medieval village site north-west of Pyrgi. Architectural fragments built into and 
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Fig. 1. Column drum built into ruined church of Esodeia tes Panagias, Managros 
(III. 9). Diam. about 20 cm. 


scattered around church of Ayios Ioannis Theologos, including column fragment of grey 
Latomi marble; Hellenistic/Roman and Byzantine sherds. (4247 39 (1959) 185) 


III. 12 Petranes (Early Bronze Age, Hellenistic, Roman) 

On a rocky hill just east of the village of Mesta, above the road to Passalimani, lies a very 
interesting prehistoric site, noted by Hood in 1961 and mapped by me in 1972 (Fig. 2). 
Many coarse, worn sherds, including some large, well-preserved pithos fragments, were 
scattered about the summit. Much of the pottery found was of the Troy I variety, and 
similar to the Early Bronze Age pottery from Emporio. Loose building stones were 
abundant around the summit and on the southern slope. There appear to be many 
remains of thick crude walls (Fig. 3), and these suggest a fortification system typical ofa 
small Bronze Age citadel: an outer, preliminary defensive wall and a tight inner circle, 
with walls of greater thickness; and traces of what appears to be an easily defensible 
entrance from the south. Other traces of possibly ancient foundations appear on the 
summit, but no building outlines were noted. As is true for most of the prehistoric sites on 
the island, quantities of Hellenisüc and Roman sherds were also found scattered in the 
area. {Prehistoric Emporio 6 f.) 


III. 13 Trypanos (Early Bronze Age, Hellenistic, Roman) 

Early Bronze Age settlement noted by Hood in 1961 on rocky hill just south-west of (and 
probably related to) Petranos (III. 12). Scattered coarse sherds and abundant building 
stones; traces of walls; Hellenistic/Roman sherds. {Prehistoric Emporio 7) 
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III. 14 Pigi (Classical? Hellenistic, Roman) 

Possible farm site across the narrow valley from the grave site at Stasimos (III. 15); 
cuttings in the rock and seemingly ancient house and terrace walls; fragment of a press 
and scattered Classical (?), Hellenistic, and Roman sherds, including amphora feet. 
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Fig. 3. Bronze Age walls at Petranos (III. 12). 
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III. 15 Stasimos (Hellenistic?, Roman?) 

About 3.5 km west of Mesta on the south side of the road to the bay of Merikounta, lies a 
curious series of at least 28 rectangular rock-cut pits (Fig. 4), all with an east-west 
orientation (sample measurements: depth: c. 0.6 m, length: c. 1.5 m toc. 1.75 m, width: c. 
0.85 m to c. 1.0 m). No clearly identifiable sherds in the immediate area. This probable 
grave site is likely to be related to the site at Pigi (III. 14), across the valley. 


III. 16 Mesta (Early Bronze Age?, Hellenistic, Roman) 
Possible Bronze Age settlement on hill c. 1.8 km north of the village west of the road to 


Passalimani, noted by Hood in 1955: scattered sherds and possible wall remains. 
Hellenistic and Roman sherds on south and east slopes. (Prehistoric Emporto 7) 


III. 17 Passalimani (Hellenistic, Roman) 
Scattered sherds on the slopes along the south-eastern side of the harbour; amphora 


fragment (probably fourth-century) found in the water. 
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Fig. 4. Rock-cut pits at Stasimos (III. i 


III. 18 Petritst (Hellenistic, Roman) 
Scattered finds c. 0.3 km north-west of Armolia on the left side of the Lithi road: traces of 
foundations and Hellenistic/Roman sherds, possible farm site. 


III. 19 Armolia (Bronze Age?, Classical, Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine) 

Possible farm or settlement and scattered finds to the south and west of the village: 
ancient architectural fragments (including unfluted columns of grey marble) built into 
outlying churches, abundant Classical (including black-glazed) and later sherds; 
scattered tiles and building stones; rim of bowl of Troy IV-VI type found by Hood in 
1955. (Prehistoric Emporio 2-4; PAE 1954, 339) 


III. 20 Erina (Early Bronze Age, Archaic, Classical, Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine) 

In a narrow valley c. 1.6 km south-west of Kalamotı, Early Bronze Age settlement noted 
by Hood in 1955; Archaic sherds noted by Boardman in 1961; ancient architectural 
fragments built into three small churches of the Panayia; abundant Classical and later 
sherds, tumbled building stones. (Prehistoric Emporio 2; Greek Emporio 86; BSA 53-4 


(1958-9) 303. 


III. 21 Tholopotami (Bronze Age?, Classical, Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine) 

About 1 km south of the village just off the road to Armolia, are the well-known ‘Pelasgic 
walls’: a long wall of giant stones in Cyclopean-like arrangement, reaching a maximum 
height of c. 2.5 m and tapering down to the ground at the northern end; no sherds of 
Bronze Age date; possibly a natural formation. Traces of a single building to the south- 
east with tumbled building stones, Classical and later sherds and tiles; further south-east, 
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ancient squared marble blocks built into the fine Byzantine church of the Panayia 
Sikelia; scattered sherds. (BSA 41 (1940-5) 35 f.; Zolotas, A. i, 37 £; AM 13 (1888) 163; 
Prehistoric Emporto 1) 


III. 22 Ayios Giorgios (Classical, Hellenistic, Roman) 
About 3.2 km south-west of the village, a probable farm site: traces of at least two 
buildings, scattered Classical (including black glazed) and later sherds. 


Area IV: The West-Central Region 


This is a barren, mountainous region, sparsely populated in ancient as well as modern 
times. It is of rugged terrain and very few roads, with great difficulty of access. Only six 
sites were recorded here. There is the same number of inhabited villages. 


IV. 1 Lithi (Archaic?, Hellenistic, Roman) 

Possible settlement along the northern slopes above the plain by the sea: faint terrace 
walls, tumbled building stones, scattered tiles, Hellenistic and Roman sherds; alleged 
Archaic tombs with pottery; architectural fragments in and around the church of Ayıos 
Isidoros; fourth-century Bc inscription noted by Forrest. (PAF 1953, 273; JHS 74 (1954) 
162; BSA 61 (1966) 205, no. 10, pl. 43b) 


IV. 2 Karyes (Archaic?, Hellenistic, Roman) 

Scattered finds on the steep eastern slopes below the village: alleged Archaic tombs with 
clay sarcophagi like those at Latomi (I. 2) and Tis Koris to Gephyri (I. 3); scattered 
Hellenistic and Roman sherds just north of the fountain. (ADelt 1 (1915) 70; BCH 46 


(1922) 412, fig. 16; BSA 41 (1940-5) 32) 


IV. 3 Nea Moni (Classical, Hellenistic, Byzantine) 

Possible farm site on slopes c. 800 m south-west of the Byzantine monastery: terrace walls 
with some roughly-squared blocks, tumbled building stones, scattered Classical and 
Hellenistic sherds including a fourth-century Bc amphora foot. 


IV. 4 Avgonema (Classical, Hellenistic, Roman) 

Settlement in the valley c. 800 m north-west of the village: possibly ancient terraces with 
several faint foundations, large well like that at Erimokastro (VI. 8), abundant ancient 
and Medieval sherds. 


IV. 5 Elinta (Classical, Hellenistic, Roman) 
The bay of Elinta lies on the west coast about 4 km west of the village of Avgonema. The 
west slopes abound in ancient pottery and tile fragments, tumbled building stones, and 
possibly ancient terraces. Sherds were mostly coarse and plain, but some had the 
reddish-brown glaze that is common on many other sites on the island. In the same area, 
about 200 m from the sea, are the remains ofa roughly built and rubble-corbelled tomb. 
It is said to have been roofed and slabbed and filled with bones when it was first found by 
locals. 

Further inland, remains of house terraces, ample tumbled building stones, roof tiles, 
and more ancient sherds abound. The site is quite well hidden from the sea, and its 
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proximity to the fertile plain and the fine natural harbour make it the best location in the 
area for an ancient settlement. This is not an uncommon arrangement of surface 
evidence and geographical situation for the more remote settlement sites. 


IV. 6 Metochi (Classical, Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine) 

The coastal settlement at Metochi (Fig. 6), ¢. 5 km south of the village of Siderounta, is 
ideally situated in the foothills of a ridge of mountains. The small and fertile plain slopes 
gently down toa very deep and well-protected natural harbour with a long pebble beach 
(Fig. 5). The settlement was probably in the vicinity of areas C-E (Fig. 6), although 
traces of ancient buildings have appeared at A to the north and B to the south. On the 
top of a low hill at C, several hewn blocks form a line of what seems to be a substantial 
building (temple?) terrace. Abundant Classical and later sherds along with tle 
fragments and an unfluted column drum were noted in the area. 

A multitude of graves, most of them plundered, appear in areas B, D, and E. At B 
(Deri), over ten of these cist-type graves (lined and slabbed) were noted, a few of which 
still seemed untouched. Most of the graves are north-south-oriented, and locals report 
that some were multiple burials of three to four persons and were covered with simple 
rectangular tiles. The contents were allegedly meagre, although one of the plunderers 
reports that he found fragments of a bronze belt (rectangular plates connected by links), 
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Fig. 5. The bay at Metochi (IV. 6) looking west. To Deri at the left. 
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a possible piece of a necklace, and several small (c. 10-12 cm high) amphora-like vases 
with pointed feet and some sort of unpainted designs on them in the clay. Most of the 
graves appear to have been tile-covered, as many tile fragments were spotted in the 
vicinity. The orientation was east-west. (A.P. Stephanou, Xraxa Mederjyara 1 (1958) 
5-10) 
Area V: T he North-west 

The north-west corner of the island, where slates and schists have replaced the limestone 
mountains, is an area of soft, rolling hills. The rocks and soils which weather from them 
are mostly impermeable, and thus surface water is generally ample. The limestone 
mountains rise to the east. The range is at its steepest and most rugged here, where Mt 
Pelinnaion is the tallest mountain (1297 m) and the most notable landmark on the 
island. Area V is more remote than it is infertile, with twenty-three inhabited villages, all 
quite small (except for Volissos) and steadily dwindling in size. ‘Ten sites were recorded 
here, although more are to be expected. 


V. 1 Anemomylos (Early Bronze Age, Archaic?, Classical, Hellenistic, Roman) 

This very interesting coastal site is about 3 km south of the village of Volissos. There is a 
long beach and a sizeable plain with a number of low hills rising in the east. The Early 
Bronze Age burial site, noted by Hood in 1961, is near the sea. Here a series of at least 
three conical pit graves were exposed by a bulldozer, and in 1972 I noted fragments of 
hand-made pottery of Troy I or II type, including several lug handles, found near bone 
fragments from a human rib and radius. These graves have been plundered periodically 
by locals. There were a few coarse sherds, some of Troy II type, scattered on the other 
side of the road just north of the grave site. 

Further inland to the east on a larger hill lies a very promising Classical site (Fig. 7). 
Abundant fragments of good Classical and later pottery were noted on the west and 
south slopes, including fine examples of black-glazed ware. I found pieces of a kylix, a 
lamp, a ‘salt dish’, and other (mostly fourth-century BC) pots. The heaviest deposits were 
on the south side of the hill, and here there were abundant plain and glazed (black and 
reddish) sherds. There is a considerable amount of topsoil on this site, so excavation 
could be very fruitful. In the open field to the west, I found a very worn sherd with a 
white slip and a brownish black line on it. This was the only fragment which could be of 
Archaic origin, although I was told that many Archaic and Classical sherds, even a few 
whole pots, were found there. (Prehistorie Emporio 8 f.) 


V. 2 Limma (Hellenistic, Roman) 
Abundant sherds exposed by road on south side of the harbour, including fragments of 
amphoras, storage Jars, and a variety of common pottery, mostly Roman. 


V. 3 Leukathia (Early Bronze Age?, Mycenaean, Archaic, Classical, Hellenistic, Roman) 
Another very promising site in this region is located on the promontory on the north- 
west side of the cove of Leukathia, about 2.1 km south-west of Volissos. In 1949, J. M. 
Cook noted ‘traces of a building which may have been a temple'.'? Little of these traces 

0 GAS 72 (1952) 247; R. Hope Simpson, A Gazetteer and Leukathia. See M. B. Sakellariou, La Migration grecque en 


Atlas of Mycenaean Sites (London 1965) 190. Local tradition Fonie (Athens 1958) 70, 104, 183, 201, 208. 
has it that this was once the site of an ancient temple of 
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Fig. 7. Classical site at Anemomylos (V. 1) looking east. 


can be seen today, except for an abundance of loose stones and at least one piece of cut 
limestone at the highest point on the small hilltop. 

There are abundant deposits of Archaic and later sherds on the site, and a few 
fragments were noted which seemed Mycenaean. These deposits were noted by Hood 
and Boardman in 1961. In 1973 I found a few small sherds of what appeared to be sixth- 
century Chian cups and kantharoi: white slipped and painted with black and brown 
horizontal bands (cf. Greek Emporio 161-3). Most of the sherds noted were of coarse, 
unpainted ware, although several examples of coloured and dichrome Archaic and fine 
black-glazed Classical sherds were seen. (Prehistoric Emporio 8) 


V. 4 Volissos (Classical, Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine) 

Numerous finds of architectural members and inscriptions reported in and around the 
village; scattered Classical and later sherds on the south slopes below the Genoese castle. 
Small local museum near the main square contains Doric capitals, Ionic mouldings, a 
few fragments of Roman inscriptions, and other interesting pieces. (BSA 61 (1966) 197- 


203) 
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V. 5 Melanios (Hellenistic/Roman) 

Along the road from Trypai to Melanios, next to the church of Ayios Giorgios I found 
abundant scattered fragments of Hellenistic/Roman pottery and tiles; cut blocks built 
into the church. 


V. 6 Ayto Gala (Neolithic, Early Bronze Age, Geometric to Byzantine) 

Neolithic and later finds from two large caves beneath the village; scattered sherds on 
slopes below.'' (Prehistoric Emporio 11-81; AM 13 (1888) 183 f.; JHS 58 (1938) 231; 59 
(1939) 203; AJA 43 (1939) 131) 


V. 7 Phyta (Archaic?, Classical/Hellenistic) 
About 7.8 km north-west of Volissos, near the site of the seventh-century BC graves 
reported by Kontoleon: seattered Classical/Hellenistic sherds. (PAE 1953, 274; JAS 74 


(1954) 162) 


V. 8 Spartounta (Classical/Hellenistic?, Roman’, Byzantine) 

Alleged tile-covered grave with gold ring and earrings now in Chios Museum; cist tomb 
with three skeletons behind church of Ayia Paraskevi. (A Delt 17. 2 (1961-2) 267; BCH 86 
(1962) 878) 


V. 9 Viki (Classical, Hellenistic, Roman) 

On the slopes below the village, just west of the church of Ayioi Apostoloi: traces of 
buildings, squared blocks; abundant plain domestic pottery, including amphora, pithos, 
and tile fragments; probable farm site. Inscriptions reported near the village. (BSA 41 
(1940-5) 43 f; 51 (1956) 45; 53-4 (1958-9) 302; Zolotas, A. 1, 418; Abnva 20 (1908) 263, 
no. 145; Hesperia 16 (1947) 88) 


V. 10 Amades (Classical, Hellenistic) 

Possible settlement c. 1 km east of the village, above the road to Nagos; Hood (1961) 
noted remains of house terraces with Classical and later sherds and tiles scattered all 
around; I saw fragments of a black-glazed bowl and a fourth-century (?) amphora foot. 
(Zolotas, A. 1, 418) 


Area VI: Ihe North-east 


In the north-east corner of the island, the foothills of the central mountain range 
gradually diminish to the wide and irregular plateau of the Aipos (c. 500-650 m high), 
which reaches the coast between Vrontados and the bay of Langada and looms 
dramatically above the plain around Chios town. There is a fair amount of arable land, 
and there are many good anchorages. Ten sites were recorded in this region. 


VI. 1 Nagos (Early Bronze Age, Mycenaean?, Archaic, Classical, Hellenistic, Roman) 
Temple site;'? nearby Bronze Age and later settlement (c. 1 km to the south-east), with 
traces of walls not unlike those at Petranos (III. 12) to thesouth; abundant Classical and 


v The site is currently being re-examined by Mr Stelios " Yalouris, op. cit, (n. 1) 273-5 for references to 
Moschouris of Athens University. travellers’ accounts and other sources. 
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later sherds. (PAE 1921, 45-52; Zolotas, A. i, 132-6; Prehistoric Emporio 7 f.; BSA 41 
(1940-5) 441.) 


VI. 2 Vroulidia (Hellenistic/Roman) 

Probable farm site on the east coast c. 5 km east of Kardamyla: scattered Hellenistic/ 
Roman sherds, including amphora handles; probable ancient foundations and fragment 
of a press. 


VI. 3 Delphinion (Classical, Hellenistic, Roman) 
Small coastal settlement and farm site excavated by Boardman in 1954. (BSA 51 (1956) 
41-54; Thuc. 8. 38-40; Xen. Hell. 1. 5. 15) 


VI. 4 Koila (Classical, Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine) 

Probable settlement c. 3 km north-west of Langada on the site of the Medieval village ot 
Koila: abundant Classical and later sherds, ancient squared blocks built into churches, 
possibly ancient terraces and foundations. Possible farm c. 1 km to the south-east: faint 
building remains, scattered Hellenistic/Roman sherds. (Zolotas, A. 1, 282, 306 f.) 


VI. 5 Aytos Isidoros (Early Bronze Age?) 
Possible Bronze Age settlement noted by Hood (1961) on small promontory north-east 
of Parakli (VI. 6): scattered sherds. (Prehistoric Emporio 7) 


VI. 6 Parakli (Classical, Hellenistic, Roman) 

The remains of the farmhouse at Parakli (Fig. 8) are on the north side of the harbour of 
Pantoukios, along the path which leads to Hood’s prehistoric site near the church of 
Ayios Isidoros (VI. 5). Fragments of plain pottery and tiles abound on the site. The main 
building, with traces of interior walls, sat on a large, well-built terrace (maximum height 
c. 2.2 m), with some ofits polygonal blocks roughly squared, not unlike those at Pindakas 
(III. 2) and other similar sites on the island. Another smaller terrace (at A) lies just 
below the main one, and here I noticed the greatest concentration of Classical and later 
sherds and tiles. 

I found many good black and reddish-glazed sherds, including a fragment of a fine 
black-glazed kylix. There was also a piece of a bronze bracelet with grooves. A stone 
spout (c. 1 m long) with a channel, presumably from a wine- or olive-press, projects over 
the main terrace wall at B. Another similar fragment protrudes from the ground about 
6 m away to the north-west. There is a small circular well about 30 m to the north: well 
built, with no mortar. The amount of arable land around the site is not as great as that of 
most of the the other similar farmhouses on the island. 


VI. 7 Milingas (Classical, Hellenistic, Roman) 
The site of Milingas, also known as Palaio Aipos, lies along the road to Langada about 
8 km north of Chios town. Sparse remains off a small coastal settlement are spread over 
the top, and the south, east, and north sides of a steep, rocky hill which rises to a plateau 
of what once were cultivated fields. There is a modern quarry at the foot of the hill and 
also a well protected harbour with a small beach. 

What appear to be ancient house and cultivation terraces are scattered on the south, 
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east, and north slopes. On the east side, remains of foundations of a large house are 
visible. ‘The thick, well-built walls of undressed local stone are several courses high and 
reach a height of c. 1 m in places. Abundant Classical and later sherds were noted, 
including several fragments of brownish-black and good black-glazed pottery, pieces of 
large pithoi and roof tiles, and a variety of well-worn sherds of coarse-ware bowls, 
handles, etc. Near the top of this rather steep hillside, the slope levels off to a large, 
reasonably flat area. Loose building-stones and many outlines of early walls (some 
reaching a width of 1.5 m) suggest that most of the houses of this settlement could have 
been here (Fig. 9). The arrangement of these wall remains suggests the possibility that a 
small cluster of the ancient buildings was surrounded by some sort of enclosure wall. 
Remains of a well were also noted in this area. The pottery remains on the site suggest 
that it was occupied from the fifth century Bc on, although a complete Geometric vase in 
the Chios museum is said to come from the nearby quarry. The site shows surface 


remains that are similar to other related sites on the Aipos, such as Erimokastro (VI. 8) 
and Kastellı (VI. 9). 
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Fig. 9. Wall (width about 1-6 m) running north-south beside modern enclosure on top of 
hill at Milingas (VI. 7). 


VI. 8 Rimokastro (Classical, Hellenistic, Roman) 
Farm site on the Aipos excavated recently by Lambrinoudakis: large main structure 
with several outbuildings. (PAE 1952, 529 f.; Xtaxa Xpovikà (1979) 5-20; see below, pp. 


295-304) 


VI. 9 Kastelli (Classical, Hellenistic, Roman?) 
Probable fort just off the Volissos road at the top of the climb up to the Aipos: remains of 
walls (Fig. 10) up to 2.0 m thick; fragments of Classical and later pottery and roof tiles. 


VI. 10 Daskalopetra (Archaic?, Classical?) 

The best-known and most misrepresented ancient monument on Chios is a weatherworn 
and vandalized lump of stone (height: c. 0.8 m) located just north of Vrontados. The 
once elaborately carved naiskos was probably a shrine dedicated to the goddess 


Cybele.'3 (Ant 39 (1959) 195 f; above, pp. 21-26) 


'5 Ibid. for early descriptions and other references. 
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Fig. 10. East wall at Kastelli (VI. 9) looking north. 


III. CONCLUSIONS 


In addition to the sketch-maps of individual sites, the topographical surveys facihtated 
the production of a series of maps of the island showing the distribution of sites (Maps I-- 
7) and other geographical features.'* The pattern of settlement, past and present, is 
clearly related to the geological make-up of the island. The vast majority of the 
population has always inhabited the area on the east coast plain and the zone of Tertiary 
rocks in the south and south-east. The region has water, large amounts of arable land, 
and relatively easy access to Chios town. The population density is very low in the other 
parts of the island. The north-west, geographically isolated and with few good 
anchorages, has a population much smaller than the land can accommodate. The great 
limestone mountain-range in the centre and north, by far the largest part of the island, 
has always had a very small number of inhabitants. 


A comparison of the pattern of settlement in Classical and Roman times with that of 


* Ibid. Maps 1-27. 
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Medieval and modern times shows little change in the general distribution of 
communities. Further, the use of land for agrarian purposes has remained virtually the 
same right up to the present century. The major export crops in antiquity were wine, 
mastic, and fruit: the same as today, except that wine is no longer exported. 

The pattern of settlement is also related to the availability ofnatural harbours and the 
proximity to trade routes. The east coast has a much greater number of harbours, but it 
was also best situated for trade, both by its proximity to the cities of western Asia Minor 
and by its location along the very important trade routes from Egypt, the Levant, 
Rhodes, and Crete to the northern Aegean, the Hellespont, and the Black Sea. It is not 
surprising that the east coast was (and still is) the most populous and prosperous. 

There is still a lot that can be learnt from more survey work on the island. It would be 
worthwhile to look for more sites, examine a number of sites more closely, and make 
more accurate maps of the areas. The limitations of surface surveys require further 
detailed investigations at key sites all over the island. For the most part, there should be 
exploratory excavations, such as those conducted by Boardman at Delphinion, 
Lambrinoudakis on the Aipos, or the recent work by Tsaravopoulos in Chios town. Only 
in this way can more substantive conclusions be drawn regarding the topography of 
Chios. 
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MYCENAEANS IN CHIOS 


M. S. F. HOOD 


Tuis account of Mycenaeans in Chios is based upon evidence from Emporio in the south 
of the island. But Emporio is unlikely to have been the most important Late Bronze Age 
site in Chios. A major prehistoric settlement may still await discovery underneath the 
Kastro in Chios town. 

Traces of possible Mycenaean occupation have been noted at other sites in Chios 
besides Emporio. There are Mycenaean sherds and a dagger pommel from Kato 
Phana,! and Mycenaean pottery has been found at the important Archaic site at 
Levkathia near modern Volissos.? This is doubtless the site of early Greek Volissos with 
its claim to a connection with Homer. 

There does not seem to be any certain evidence for Mycenaean contacts with Chios 
before Late Helladic IIIA in the fourteenth century Bc. One or two fragments of 
Mycenaean pottery that might have been of that date, and others certainly assignable to 
Late Helladic IIIB in the thirteenth century BC, were recovered at Emporio. These 
fragments mostly came from the Acropolis hill on the south side of the harbour (Colour 
pl. Ij. 

One ofa pair of cist graves (Fig. 1) found on the slope west of the Acropolis hill (in the 
middle distance, right on Colour pl. I) contained four Mycenaean vases of Late Helladic 
IIIB type, and comparable vases are reported from a cemetery of cist-graves which the 
late S. Charitonides identified at Arkhontiki on the island of Psara north-west of Chios.? 
The Mycenaean vases from these graves may have been imports, however, or local 
imitations of imported Mycenaean vessels. Cist-graves are unusual in the Mycenaean 
world, and the soft rock of the slope where the pair of cist graves was found at Emporio 
was eminently suitable for the cutting of chamber tombs in the normal Mycenaean 
manner: some of the Early Bronze Age inhabitants of the area had indeed hollowed their 
tomb-chambers in it.4 Those who buried their dead in these cist graves at Emporio on 
Chios and at Arkhontiki on Psara may not have been Mycenaean colonists, but non- 
Mycenaeans strongly influenced by the Mycenaean world with which they were in 
contact. This would be in harmony with the views ofthelate Vincent Desborough.? The 
new excavations by I. Tsaravopoulos in the cemetery at Arkhontiki may throw a new 
light, however, on this question. 

The main excavations on the Acropolis hill at Emporio were confined to a flat space 
(Area F) on the north side behind the Late Roman (Early Byzantine) fortifications. 
Levels of prehistoric and later settlement had escaped erosion here owing to the 

' Emporio I 6 no. 7. (1961—2) Xpov. 266 pl. 321. 


? Emporio 1 8 no. 17. t Emporio I 150 ff., fig. 82 pl. 29a-«. 
3 Emporio I 152 f.; II 582 f. fig. 260 pl. 117, ADelt 17 5 Desborough, LMS 228. 
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Fig. 1. Late Bronze Age cist grave at Emporio. 


protection afforded by the Roman defence wall." The only certain Mycenaean building 
level identified here was associated with pottery of Late Helladic IIC type. I his was 
stratified above two successive floors (Stages 6À and 6B) belonging to an earlier phase of 
the Late Bronze Age. A local variety of matt-painted ware, related to that of the 
Cyclades in the same general period, seemed characteristic of this pre- Mycenaean Stage 
6.7 This was decorated in red and black matt paint with designs ultimately derived from 
those on Cretan pottery of Middle Minoan IIIB and Late Minoan IA. Some, but not all, 
of the shapes of this Chian matt-painted ware appear to have been derived from Cretan 
ones. No pottery imported from Crete was recognized at Emporio, however, and there 
was nothing to indicate the presence of Cretan settlers there. But it must be remembered 
that by this time the mainsettlement on the island was already perhaps established 1n the 
area of Chios town. 

There is just a possibility that the strong Minoan influence visible in the pottery of 
Emporio during this phase 1s an aspect of some reality which lies behind the tradition 
that Oenopion came in early times from Crete and ruled Chios. This is the only period 
when Minoan influence is apparent at Emporio. It seems to overlap with the end of 
Cretan Middle Minoan III and the beginning of Late Minoan I, roughly the sixteenth 
century BC, when there is evidence for a spread of Minoan influence, accompanied 
perhaps by an influx of Cretan settlers if not by a degree of Cretan political hegemony, in 
the Cyclades and in some of the other islands of the Aegean.? If there is any basis of fact 


5 Emporio 1 154 F., 162 fig. gt: section showing Late expansion in the Aegean during the course of the 16th c. sc 
Roman defence wall. and earlier, see The Minoan T halassocracy : Myth and Reality, 


' Emporio II 373 ff. edited by Robin Hägg and Nanno Marinatos (Stockholm 
?* For recent discussions of this question of Cretan 1984). 
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underlying the legend of Oenopion it is likely to be found somewhere in this period 
rather than earlier or later. 

Vincent Desborough, who studied the Mycenaean pottery from Emporio soon after 1t 
was excavated, formed the impression that the people of the Late Helladic IHC 
occupation there represented a new group of settlers arriving in Chios from outside the 
island.’ He suggested that these Mycenaean settlers reached Emporio in a fairly mature 
phase of Late Helladic IIIC and not during the earliest stages of the period. This seems 
very possible. 

No Late Helladic ITIC burials have been discovered at Emporio or anywhere else in 
Chios. It would not be altogether surprising to find that the Late Helladic HIC 
inhabitants of Emporio used chamber tombs instead of cist graves for their dead. 

Not much can be said about the houses of the LH IIIC period at Emporio. Only parts 
of them were preserved in the main area of excavation (Area F) on the Acropolis hill.'^ 
The houses there seem to have been set in a regular alignment, however, and they 
appear to have had rooms about 5 m wide. There is a slight possibility that these houses 
were apsidal, with an arc-shaped compartment at one end, although this seems 
unlikely.'' The houses may not in fact have been very different from those at Lefkandı in 
Euboea at the beginning of Phase 2 of Late Helladic IIIC there.'? Euboea is a relatively 
short journey across the sea from Chios, and a likely enough place of origin for Late 
Helladic IIIC settlers at Emporio. On a clear spring day I have seen what must have 
been Andros immediately south of Euboea from the top of Profitis Ilias above Emporio 
to the north. 

The Late Helladic IIIC houses in Area F on the Acropolis hill at Emporio were 
destroyed by fire, and the next buildings of which traces were left above them dated from 
the Late Roman (Early Byzantine) period in the sixth or seventh centuries AD. But trials 
on the lower west slopes ofthe Acropolis hill outside the Roman defence wall (Area D) in 
one place revealed two superimposed building-levels attributable to Late Helladic 
IIIC.'3 The earlier of these had suffered destruction by fire like the Late Helladic [TTC 
houses in Area F. Little was left ofthe later building level in Area D, but it did not appear 
to have ended with a fire destruction. From it came a fragmentary askos or bird-vase 
(2852) for which the closest parallels seem to be from Subminoan sites on Crete like 
Karphi (Fig. 2).'* A deep bowl with an overall dark wash (2726) (Fig. 3), and another 
with a wavy line (2729) (Fig. 4), also apparently came from this latest building level in 
Area D." 

The Late Helladic IIIC settlement at Emporio seems to have been extensive and 
relatively important. Finds from it included a remarkable little stone mould for making a 
butterfly-shaped ornament (Figs. 5, 8).'° The mould was clearly much older than Late 
Helladic IIIC: it may have been carved early in the fifteenth century Bc in Crete. Its 
Mycenaean owner at Emporio was evidently using it as a pendant: a hole had been made 
through one end for hanging it from a cord. Some fragments of Baltic amber from the 
Late Helladic IIIC destruction level in Area F included what Professor Beck has 
identified as likely to have been part of a spacer bead."? 


+ Desborough, LMS 228. 4 Emporio I 150; I1 607 no. 2852. 

'" Emporio II 161 ff. fig. 89. '5 Emporio 11 588 fig. 264 pl. 1176. 

" See Emporio I 160 f. for discussion of this problem. 6 Emporio 11 654 f. no. 39, fig. 293 pl. 137. 
2 Lefkandi 1 14 f. fig. 21. 7 Emporio 11 677, 727. 


5 Emporio 1 147 ff. figs. 79, 81. 
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Figs. 2-7. 2, Askos (bird-vase) from upper LH IIC level on west slope of Acropolis hill, Emporio; 
3-4, LH IIIC deep bowls with overall dark wash and with wavy band, from Emporio; 5, stone 
mould (see Fig. 8); 6-7 LH IC conical bowls from Lefkandi and from Emporio. 


Vincent Desborough assigned the most recent of the Late Helladic IIIC pottery from 
Emporio to a very late, but not to the latest phase of Late Helladic IIIC, dating the final 
destruction of the settlement there by fire about 1100 Bc.'? He also suggested an 
approximate date of 1100 Bc for the final destruction of the Mycenaean city at Miletus 
on the coast of Turkey south-east of Chios, and for that of the Granary by the Lion Gate 
at Mycenae. But Desborough admitted the possibility that some of the Late Helladic 
IIC pottery from Emporio might in fact be later in date than it appeared to be, and 
contemporary with the latest phase of Late Helladic IIIC on the Greek mainland.'? 

I would like to suggest that the latest Mycenaean pottery from Emporio closely 


£ Desborough, LMS 159, 233, GDA 81, 306. ' Desborough, LMS 159, GDA 81. 
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Fig. 8. Stone mould for butterfly-shaped 
ornament from Emporio (see Fig. 5). 





Fig. 9. LH IIIC conical bowl (2704) from 
Emporio. 


resembles, and must be roughly contemporary with, the latest pottery assignable to Late 
Helladic IIIC from sites across the Aegean to the west and south-west of Chios, notably 
that from the Temple Deposit at Ayia Irini on Ceos and that from Lefkandi on Euboea. 

The latest pottery assigned to Late Helladic IIIC at Lefkandi is that of Phase 3. It 
seems likely that the conical bowl had by then replaced the stemmed kylix as the 
standard type of drinking cup at Lefkandi.?° This also appears to have happened at 
Emporio. Moreover, some conical bowls from Emporio are very similar in shape and 
decoration to ones of Phase 3 of Late Helladic ITIC at Lefkandi. The tendency towards a 
conical foot is noted as a feature of these bowls in Lefkandi Phase 3.7! The example 
selected to illustrate this tendency (Fig. 6) is an almost exact replica of one (2704) from 
Emporio (Figs. 7, 9).”” These two bowls, one from Emporio and the other from 


"Lefkandi | 22; M. Popham and E. Milburn, “The Late a Popham-Milburn, loc. cit. 
Helladic IIIC Pottery of Xeropolis (Lefkandi). A 5um- * Compare ibid. 345 fig. 7: 3 (Lefkandi I 22 fig. 52) with 
mary’, BSA 66 (1971) 344. Emporio II 584 £. fig. 261 no. 2704. 
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Figs. 10-12. 10, 11, LH HIC neck-handled amphorae from Lefkandi and from 
Emporio; 12, rim of large deep bowl or crater from Emporio. 


Lefkandi, are of the same shape and have the same scheme of decoration on the outside 
as well as the same system of a reserved circle inside the base. A conical bowl from the 
Perati cemetery in eastern Attica is a very close parallel to them.?3 A similar high-footed 
conical bowl was found in the Temple Deposit at Ayia Irini on Ceos.?* 

The top of a neck-handled amphora from Lefkandi Phase 3 with crossing diagonal 
lines on the handles (Fig. 10) 1s also closely matched by one (2839) from Emporio (Fig. 
11).*? Another more complete and rather large neck-handled amphora (2838) found at 


#3 [Teparn I 300 pl. 88 no. 367, assigned to Phase II or 3 Compare Popham—Milburn, op. cit. (n. 20), 345 fig. 
III. 7:4 with Emporto II 605 fig. 272 no. 2839. 
^ Ceos II 400 pl. 98: M 5. 
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Fig. 13. LH HIC neck-handled 
amphora (2838) from Emporio. 


Emporio together with 2839 has thin scroll decoration which seems consistent with a late 
date (Fig. 13).% Rivet-holes for repairs suggest that this amphora was a valued object, 
perhaps an import: it may have been relatively old at the time the building in which it 
was found was destroyed. 

The Temple Deposit is the latest group of Mycenaean pottery identified at Ayıa Irini 
on Ceos, and it is widely thought that it must be contemporary with the final Phase 3 of 
Late Helladic IIIC at Lefkandi. A neck-handled amphora from the Ceos Temple 
Deposit (M12) (Fig. 14) is comparable both in shape and in its scheme of decoration 
with the rather larger one with the rivet-holes (2838) from Emporio (Fig. 13).*? Craters 
from the Ceos Temple Deposit, such as M15 and Mı6 with wavy bands (Fig. 15), and 
M17 decorated with spirals with open centres (Fig. 16), can be paralleled at Emporio 
(e.g., Figs. 17 left, and 12); while the hydriae M13 and M 14 also have analogues there.” 

A hydria (2833) (Fig. 18) was found at Emporio together with the large neck-handled 
amphora 2838 (Fig. 13).”? The tassel motif above the scroll on the shoulder of this 1s not 
attested for certain in Phase 3 of Late Helladic IIIC at Lefkandi, but it survives into 
Submycenaean in Attica. 

A neck-handled amphora from Kamini Tomb B on Naxos combines body decoration 
like that on the large example 2838 (Fig. 13) from Emporio with crossing diagonals on 
the handles like Emporio 2839 (Fig. 11).3° Some vases from the other Tomb A at Kamini 
were assigned by Desborough to the very latest class of Late Helladic IIIC;?! but that 
does not of course mean that any of the vases from Tomb B were in his opinion of that 
date. 


1 Emporio II 604 f. fig. 272 pl. 124 no. 2838. 29 Emporio II 604 f. fig. 271 pl. 124 no. 2833. 
7 Compare Cees II 400 pl. 98: M 12 with Emporio II » Chr. Kardara, ZzAópara Ná£fov Kıryra Evpnpara 
604 f. fig. 272 pl. 124 no. 2838. Táó«v A Kai B (Athens 1977) 39 pls. 48, 49, no. 2060. 


2 Compare Cees II 400 f. pl. 98: M15, M16, with Emporio st Desborough, LMS 150. 
II 588 f. fig. 264 pl. 119a no. 2731; and ibid. M17 with 
Emporio II 590 f. fig. 265 pl. 120 no. 2746. 
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Fig. 14. LH III C neck-handled amphora (M r2) 
from Ceos. 





Fig. 15. LH HIC deep bowls (M 15, 16) from Ceos, 
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Fig. 17. LH HIC crater (M 17) from Ceos. 


Many fragments of deep bowls and craters from Emporio were decorated with wavy 
bands (Figs. 17, 10).?? Wavy bands like these are in general a late feature. A triple wavy 
band appears on one fragment of a closed vase from Emporio (Fig. 20).5* 

A feature of the earlier deposits of Late Helladic III C at Lefkandi was the appearance 
in them of handmade coarse ware, some ofit certainly imported, but some perhaps made 
in the area.?* Handmade coarse ware of this type has now been found at a large number 
of sites on the Greek mainland in Late Helladic IIIC contexts, and at a few places in 
Crete, including Knossos, in ones of Late Minoan IIC. At the time of the Emporio 


52 Emporio 11 619 f., 589 fig. 264 pl. 119a. 4 Lefkand: I ı8 fig. 34; Popham—Milburn, op. cit. (n. 
33 Emporio 11 619 pl. 129¢ right. PC 3a he sg 
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Fig. 18. LH ITIC hydria from Emporio. 
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Fig. 19. Fragments of LH IIC deep bowls with wavy-line 
decoration from Emporio. 


excavations attention had not been focused on this Late Helladic/Late Minoan IIIC 
handmade ware, and it would have been difficult in any case to distinguish pieces of it 
from bits of the dark-surfaced Early Bronze Age wares of which scraps were present in 
most deposits of later periods. Nevertheless one possible fragment of Late Helladic IHC 
handmade coarse ware was recognized after the excavations (Fig. 21). This is part ofa 
small closed vase, and it has a row of finger-tip impressions like some of the handmade 
coarse ware from Lefkandi and like vases of comparable fabric from Troy VIIB and from 
a number of sites on the Greek mainland.?° 

It seems to me likely that the final destruction and abandonment of the Mycenaean 
settlement at Emporio took place during the same developed phase of Late Helladic 
IIC as the end of Lefkandi Phase 3 and the loss of the Temple Deposit vases at Ayia Irini 
on Ceos. It would be interesting to know whether the latest Mycenaean pottery from the 
settlement at Grotta on Naxos was comparable with that (rom Emporio and with that 
from Lefkandi and Ceos. On Naxos Late Helladic ITIC pottery is apparently replaced 
without a break by pottery of Submycenaean type used by people who buried their dead 
in cist graves instead of in chamber tombs. Similarly at Miletus at some point after the 


3 Emporio II 622 pl. 127 no. 2995. from the Mycenaean Settlement at the Menelaion near 
6 e.g. H. W. and E. A. Catling, "Barbarian" Pottery Sparta’, BSA 56 (1981) 71-82. 
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Fig. 20. Fragment of LH IIIC closed vase 
with triple wavy band from Emporio. 





Fig. 21. Possible fragment of LH IIIC hand- 
made coarse ware from Emporio. 


final destruction of the Late Helladic ILIC settlement there, the site was reoccupied by 
people using a late version of Submycenaean pottery. In the case of Miletus 1t has been 
reasonably suggested that the people with this Submycenacan pottery were the first 
Ionian Greek settlers. 

The final destruction and abandonment of Mycenaean Emporio may have formed 
part of the same confused pattern of events as the destruction of Mycenacan Miletus: it 
was roughly contemporary, perhaps, with the end of Late Helladic IIIC and its 
replacement by Submycenaean on Naxos, with the end of Phase 3 of Late Helladic HIC 
at Lefkandi on Euboea, and with the loss of the Temple Deposit vases at Ayia Irini on 
Ceos. These events culminated in the foundation of the Greek cities in Ionia, dated by 
Desborough shortly before the time of the rise of the Protogeometric style in Attica 
around 1050 BC. 

[s it possible to speculate as to who the people of the Late Helladic IHIG settlement at 
Emporio were? It is hardly probable that they were Ionian Greeks at such an early date. 
The Abantes, who are reported to have once lived in Chios, would appear to be more 
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likely candidates for them.37 We are told that King Hector, who certainly counted as an 
Ionian, made war upon the Abantes and Carians dwelling in Chios in his time, killing 
some in battles and compelling others to emigrate under truce.3* A date has been 
suggested for Hector around 800 Bc, but he was probably earlier than this.5? 

Unlike the Carians the Abantes seem to have been Greeks, or, whatever their ultimate 
origins, they appear to have been accepted as Greeks. In the Iliad they occupy and 
control the whole of Euboea, and they take a prominent part in the war against Troy. 
The Abantes of Chios are said to have come there from Euboea. Schachermeyr has 
suggested that the inhabitants of Lefkandi in Phase 2 of Late Helladic IIIC were 
Abantes. It seems that in Euboea itself the Abantes were eventually replaced or 
submerged by other Greek settlers, and their name only survived there as one of the 
tribes of Chalcis. But according to Herodotus Abantes from Euboea formed a substantial 
proportion of the amalgam of peoples responsible for the foundation of the Ionian Greek 
settlements on the western coast of Asia Minor.*? 

The Abantes are alleged to have come to Chios from Euboea in the time of Oenopion, 
who had sailed there from Crete. This statement can hardly be reconciled with the 
suggestion made above that, if there is any basis of fact underlying the tradition about 
Oenopion, it must date from around the sixteenth century Bc. Oenopion, however, 1s a 
misty, perhaps even an imaginary figure. The Abantes, on the other hand, seem real 
enough and are already in the dawn of history. They appear to have been the last 
substantial group of settlers 1n Chios before the arrival of the Ionian Greeks.*' As such 
they have a good claim to have been the founders and inhabitants of the Late Helladic 
IIIC settlement at Emporio. 
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THE GEOMETRIC LION- 
FIGHTER FROM KATO PHANA 


J. N. COLDSTREAM 


THE painted pottery of Chios during the age of Homer is still relatively unknown, even 
by the standards of other East Greek schools. The island’s Late Geometric style 1s 
represented by not a single whole vessel, and hardly any whole profiles, for no Geometric 
cemetery has ever been found, to illustrate the progress of the local style through a steady 
sequence of whole pots. For our understanding of Chian Geometric we must still rely on 
a mass of sherds, the smashed-up votive debris from three sanctuaries. Of the two at 
Emporio, excavated by Sinclair Hood and John Boardman,’ the shrine by the harbour 
produced far more Geometric votives than the sanctuary of Athena on the inland 
acropolis, and furthermore offers the only stratification for this period anywhere on the 
island. The third sanctuary is that of Apollo at Kato Phana, the ancient Phanai, first 
excavated by Kourouniotis? and further explored by Winifred Lamb.> 

From these votive deposits, fragmentary though they be, we can recover at least some 
of the characteristics of the Chian Late Geometric style+—especially as seen on the 
commonest shapes, the craters and the drinking vessels; for it would seem that the 
offering and consumption of Chian wine played an important part in the rituals. And of 
particular interest here is the relative frequency of figured drawing; if the modest corpus 
from the sanctuaries offers us a fair sample,? then Chios surpasses every other East Greek 
centre in the abundance and variety of Geometric pictorial motifs and figured themes. 
Birds, goats, and horses, whether isolated or in friezes, may be no more than decorative; 
but there are at least ten fragments showing human beings, twice apparently in 
combination with a ship—and at least two more pieces preserving part of a ship. Of the 
human figures, one appears to be a lady in a long robe; the others, whenever enough 
survives for us to tell, are all warriors. My paper is devoted to the only figured piece 
which preserves the full height of the scene, and allows us to see what is happening: a 
warrior confronting a lion (Fig. 1). Since its cursory publication in Miss Lamb's report 


the Samian Heraeum, among which the proportion of 
figured work (pace Schweitzer, Greek Geometrie Art (London 
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$ Birds: Kato Phana pl. 35 nos. 25, 34, 36; Emporio nos. 
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Fig. 1. Fragment of Geometric crater from Kato Phana. Chios Museum. Scale: 4:3. 


on Kato Phana in 1935, brief allusions to it have been made in studies of Geometric 
armour and weapons, Geometric lions, Geometric iconography (mythical or otherwise), 
and Geometric art in general;? but the scene has received no detailed consideration. 
The limits of the figured panel are preserved on three sides; how much of it is missing, 
off to the left? Like all other Chian Geometric fragments with human figures, this piece 
comes from a crater. Thanks to better preserved craters from Emporio with linear 


* H. Lorimer, 854 42 (1947) 77 n. 4; ead., Homer and the 
Monuments (London 1950) 170 n. 2; B. Kaeser, Zur 
Darstellungsweise der griechischen Flächenkunst von der geom. Zeit 

. eine unlersuchung an der Darstellung des Schildes (Bonn 


1981) 28 ff; K. Kübler, Kerameikos V. 1, 177 n. 171; T.B. L. 
Webster, BSA 50 (1955) 40; K. Fittschen, Untersuchungen 
zum Beginn der Sagendarstellungen bei den Griechen. (Berlin 
1969) 83 f., L 39; Schweitzer, op. cit. (n. 5), 103. 
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decoration,’ for which the whole design can be reconstructed, we know something of the 
usual syntax favoured by the Chians: several horizontal strips in the centre, flanked by 
two vertical columns of ornament each side. Our figured panel, as one might expect, 
occupies the place of honour, in the uppermost of the central horizontal strips on the 
body, just below the lip. At the lower break one can make out part ofa hatched meander, 
occupying the second central strip. To the right is part ofa flanking column, with a net of 
hatched lozenges. This sort of scheme goes some way to explaining the sketchy, 
miniaturist character of Chian Geometric figure work, where none of the scenes—to 
judge from the fragments—appears to be more than 5 cm high: scenes intended to fill a 
long narrow space on a large shape, in which a very horizontal motif like the ship could 
be comfortably included. And so, to complete the scene, we should probably need much 
more than the lion’s rump. There is room at least for another warrior to the left: an 
Iolaus, if you choose to see the lion as Nemean, confronting a Heracles; or possibly for 
another warrior facing another lion, in a chiastic arrangement as on the gold band from 
the Teke tholos near Knossos;'° or even for a warrior and a ship, a juxtaposition which 
may seem puzzling to us, but which does indeed occur on a Late Geometric fragment 
from the Argive Heraeum."! The possibilities are endless; let us speculate no more, and 
concentrate on what we can see. 

Only the front half of our lion is preserved, with one of his hind paws. The cars and 
forelegs are shown side by side, but otherwise he is in profile. To cach paw an Attic 
painter might have added five claws in a row; but in this miniature style there is no room 
for claws. The squareness of the beast’s head may owe something to the Neo-Hittite type, 
as seen in the protomes of oriental bronze cauldrons.'? He bares his two triangular teeth, 
and there is also the suggestion ofa tongue. As he crouches, ready to pounce, there can be 
no doubt about his hostile intentions; his forepaw is almost treading upon the warrior’s 
advanced foot. 

The warrior is of diminutive stature, not because he is supposed to be a pygmy, but 
because Geometric painters usually contrived to keep the heads ofliving creatures on the 
same level, in the interests of good composition; similar instances of isocephaly abound in 
the scenes on the Dipylon craters.'3 His equipment is described by the excavator as 
‘shield, sword and spear';'* but the alleged sword has no hilt, and looks more like an early 
expression of heroic nudity. The shield, no bigger than the lion’s head, is held out in front 
of the body and must therefore correspond to the round pre-hoplite type with single 
hand-grip, here shown in profile. The spear, held high above the lion's head, projects out 
of the picture across the framing lines and into the column of lozenge net; the painter 
may have been short of space, but he has also contrived to make the weapon look as 
conspicuous as possible. 

At this point it becomes necessary to defend the honour of our warrior, and also the 
originality of our painter. Schweitzer, commenting on this piece, observed that 
‘absurdities such as the battle with the lion in which the warrior turns his back to the 
animal, and the confusion between left and right in the weapons, indicate the 





9 e.g. Emporio 106 fig. 62 no. 35. 2 GG 365 fig. 113 (the Barberini cauldron). Cf. also a 
10 BSA 62 (1967) pl. 12, 3; GG fig. 32c. contemporary lid from Crete, J. K. Brock, Fortetsa (Cam- 
u G. Ahlberg, Fighting on Land and Sea in Greek Geometric bridge 1957) no. 1435. 

Art (Stockholm 1971) 34 fig. 41, B 10. This piece looks 5 e.g. Paris A 517 (GGP pl. 7a), isocephaly of men and 
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derivativeness of this figured art’.'? According to the usual Geometric convention, the 
warrior’s torso has been drawn in frontal view for the sake of clarity, so that the silhouette 
technique shall not obscure the action of his two arms. Unless he is left-handed, he is 
indeed turning his back—but to us, and not to the animal; only reversing the direction of 
the whole scene could the painter avoid giving us this impression. But any suspicion that 
he is facing away from the lion can quickly be dispelled. How could he possibly aim a 
shield and spear behind his back, towards an animal which he could not see? As for his 
curiously janiform head, comparison with two other pieces from Kato Phana with 
warriors'® will show that the horizontal part to the left represents his face, looking over 
the lion’s head; whereas the drooping projection to the right must be the crest of his 
helmet. Down below, in spite of his bow-legged appearance, his two feet are also turned 
leftwards towards the lion, partly coinciding with the baseline. But not only is our hero 
standing his ground; the painter, far from producing a garbled imitation of more 
accomplished work elsewhere, has here achieved a most unusual rendering. lo 
appreciate his originality, we should look briefly at the development of the theme in 
early Greek art. 

The latest general study is that of Fittschen,'? published in 1969. He mustered forty- 
five representations of the late eighth and early seventh centuries, dividing them into 
various iconographic categories: scenes where the man is clearly at a disadvantage, 
whether struggling against one or more usually two lions; scenes with more than one 
man hunting a lion; heraldic scenes showing a man—or rather, a divine being— 
standing between two rampant lions, controlling them rather then fighting them; and 
scenes showing a single man fighting a single lion, which may be rampant or, like ours, 
crouching. Even among the last category, Fittschen argued strongly against any facile 
recognition of the first Labour of Heracles. Instead, he drew attention to oriental 
influences—especially for the heraldic scenes—supposing none of the Greek represen- 
tations to be older than the middle of the eighth century. 

More recently, however, it has become possible to trace the lion theme—and its 
introduction from the Orient—-well back into the preceding century, and in Crete. First, 
Boardman argued convincingly for a late ninth-century date for the Teke gold band, 
assigning it to the hand of an eastern goldsmith resident at Knossos;'? indeed, scenes like 
this one, where the hero or god masterfully grasps the beast’s forepaw in a typically 
oriental gesture, could have played an important part in introducing the theme to the 
Greek world. But then came the surprising discovery of a lion scene on an early ninth- 
century bell-crater from Knossos, a prototype of Fittschen’s first class where a man 
struggles between two lions.'? This vessel takes us back to a time before any figured 
oriental work is known to have been reaching the Greek world, and when any attempt at 
representational art was very rare indeed. If the idea of this violent scene is oriental, 
perhaps it could have reached Crete indirectly through Cypriot heirlooms of the Late 
Bronze Age such as cylinder-seals or bronze stands with figured decoration, examples of 


'5 Schweitzer, loc. cit. (n. 8). the phase of pottery associated with the first occupant in 
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which have in fact been found in later Cretan contexts;”° but we need not pursue this 
problem here. More important is the immediate sequel, seen in a Cretan bronze relief 
which follows the tradition of the Teke goldsmith. The central composition on the 
Fortetsa quiver?! owes something to both the earlier scenes. The masterful warrior and 
the right-hand lion are very much as on the Teke gold band, except that he threatens the 
animal with a sword. His aggressive gesture with the weapon, and the addition of a 
second lion, both recall the violent scene on the crater; but because he is so obviously in 
control, we think of him as a supernatural being, a Master of Animals. Already we notice 
a confusion of two concepts: a hero's struggle against desperate odds, and a god presiding 
calmly over wild nature. 

Thus, by the time of the Late Geometric scene from Kato Phana, the lion theme had 
already been attempted in Greek art for a century and a half; Fittschen's analysis covers 
only later stages. From what we have seen of its early development in Crete, we should 
not be surprised that the theme could produce many more permutations and 
combinations when it spread to other parts of the Greek world. By the middle of the 
eighth century the ‘struggle against two lions’ had reached Attica, perhaps through the 
Attic gold bands and whatever Oriental prototypes may lie behind them.” In Attic 
vase-painting the earliest scene of this kind is on a small oinochoe of around 750.^? The 
rendering is particularly ferocious; the warrior, looking into the jaws of death, puts up a 
desperate struggle with his sword; the whole effect could hardly be in greater contrast to 
the restraint of the Chian scene. And yet, by the end of Attic Geometric, the same format 
may be adapted to produce a heraldic scene with a divine Master of Animals. On à 
shallow skyphos from Anavysos, decorated inside with a figured zone in the manner of 
the Oriental metal bowls, the warrior is now reduced to a remote miniature figure, but 
apparently taming the ferocity of the two lions with sword and spear.^! 

Turning to the pictures where a man confronts a single hon, one wonders whether the 
Kato Phana scene may not reflect a similar transformation. Perhaps a god should not 
need the protection of a shield, and in any case it is hazardous to interpret a composition 
which may be far from complete. Nevertheless, in this category, our scene is unique in 
showing no direct contact between man and lion. Compare, for example, the fragments 
of a Late Geometric relief pithos from Amorgos,”5 similar in format but utterly different 
in spirit, where the warrior busily engages the beast with spear and sword at once. Our 
warrior, by contrast, seems to dominate the lion, merely by poising the enormous spear 
over the beast’s head. Either he is a god, who has no need to use his spear; or the painter 
may be anticipating later Archaic art by showing not the conflict itself, but a quiet 
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moment of tension before the conflict. In either case the scene is unique; but it is also 
derivative in the sense that Homeric poetry is derivative, being composed through the 
manipulation of pre-existing formulae. In no other early lion scene does the warrior 
carry this combination ofhelmet, spear, and shield with single hand-grip, here shown in 
profile. But this is normal equipment for a Late Geometric warrior; the formula has been 
extracted from pictures of purely human conflict,?° and here introduced for the first time 
into the iconography of the lion scenes. Thus, on what may be Homer’s own island, we 
see one of his contemporaries applying to visual art a formulaic technique similar to that 
on which the composition of Homeric epic depends.” 


55 Kaesar, loc. cit. (n. 8). K. de Vries { Teiresias Suppl. 2 "Į thank Aris Tsaravopoulos, Director of the Chios 
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diagonally downwards, whether against a foeman or a white grits. The inside is coated with solid black paint, but 
lion. the upper surface of the rim is reserved. Too little of the rim 
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CHIOS AND SAMOS IN THE 
ARCHAIC PERIOD 


H. KYRIELEIS 


Ir is accepted archaeological method to define the individuality of a monument, a style, 
or a culture by comparing it with different although related phenomena. Through 
comparative studies characteristics may be elucidated through either contrast or 
analogy. In the study of ancient Chios other areas have naturally played an important 
role as comparative material. In studies on Chian pottery, sculpture, or architecture 
objects of other origins have been brought into the discussion to stress chronological or 
morphological aspects. Using this comparative method we not only accentuate specific 
features, but we can also show how different parts of the ancient world are related and 
how they influence each other. We need not particularly emphasize the fact that in 
ancient Greece, with its microcosmic city- and island-states, such interrelations 
constituted a decisive element in their spiritual and artistic unity, and in their historical 
development. 

It is only natural, therefore, in connection with our subject of Chios in the ancient 
world, to glance at the large neighbouring island of Samos. The two islands lie within 
sight of each other and through their common geographic proximity to the coast of Asia 
Minor they have already much in common, Further, the fact that both belonged to the 
same Ionian tribal and cultural region was in itself of fundamental importance. Chios 
and Samos were the most important island states of the Archaic period in the Ionian 
East. In the sixth century BG they counted among the richest states in Greece. Both 
displayed an open attitude towards the outside world as a result of their seafaring and 
trade, and they enjoyed a lively exchange with distant lands. 1 need only point to 
Naucratis where Chios played a leading role, but where Samian merchants had also 
settled. In addition to the few literary sources the archaeological finds here speak for 
themselves. For instance, the extensive trading relations of Chios are documented above 
all by the distribution of Chian pottery,’ while on Samos the wealth of imported goods 
from all over the Mediterranean and the east demonstrate the island's connections." 

Herodotus (1. 143) mentions yet another peculiarity, which in the sixth century 
linked Chios and Samos as island states as opposed to the cities on the mainland. As sea 
powers they were not under Persian domination or influence since the Persians had as 
yet no fleet. Asa result of this geographical proximity and basic external similarities one 
would perhaps expect close cultural relations between Samos and Chios. However, even 
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what little Herodotus reveals on this subject warns us against believing that the two 
islands were very closely connected. The people of Chios, we are told (1. 142), spoke the 
same dialect as the inhabitants of Erythrae, while the Samians had their own dialect: 
Zapuor 86 èr’ éwurv uodvor. Moreover, in Naucratis, where the Greeks for purely 
external reasons worked closer together than at home, similar conditions seem to have 
prevailed, according to Herodotus (2. 178). While Chios here made common cause with 
other northern Ionian cities like Teos, Phocaea, and Clazomenae, with Lesbos and even 
with Rhodes, and founded the Hellenion asa common cult and trade centre, Samos kept 
apart and, like Miletus and Aegina, founded a sanctuary of its own. Herodotus, who of 
course knew conditions in Ionia particularly well, certainly did not make these remarks 
without a reason. He apparently wished to indicate that there were in fact important 
differences, even antagonisms, between these neighbouring and equally important 
islands. For further knowledge of the relationship between Chios and Samos in the 
Archaic period we have to turn to the results of archaeological research. 

Here, however, we come up against a difficulty: the state of research on the two islands 
differs considerably. Beside the significant complex of Archaic buildings and finds trom 
the Samian Heraeum, the excavations in Chios at Phanai and Emporio, for instance, 
have yielded comparatively few and fragmentary finds. The main Archaic cities on both 
islands so far remain largely unknown, although we at least have a number of important 
marble sculptures from the city of Samos as well as finds from graves. In addition, the 
recent excavations on Samos by Konstantinos Tsakos in the Artemis sanctuary extra 
muros have brought to light many and significant finds. On the whole we so far know very 
much less archaeologically about Archaic Chios than about Samos. This strongly limits 
the possibility of comparisons between the two islands straightaway. We must therefore 
restrict our investigation to certain aspects in order to define at least some characteristic 
traits. New finds, above all on Chios, could add to and alter the picture at any time. I 
cannot dwell at length here on the Archaic finds from the two islands, so I begin with 
some general, to some extent statistical, comments on the Archaic finds which will 
suggest some similarities and some conspicuous differences. I take the opportunity too of 
presenting some finds from the more recent excavations in the Samian Heraeum. 

During the Archaic period both islands were above all seafaring and trading states, so 
we can reasonably expect their trading relations to be reflected in the archaeological 
material. T hus, the high percentage of Cypriote limestone and terracotta figures from the 
Samian Heraeum? as well as from the sanctuary in the port of Emporio? is conspicuous. 
The types found at the two sites partly correspond, as may be judged by comparison of a 
fragment of the hair of a figure from Emporio (Fig. 1)? with a head found last year in the 
Samian Heraeum (Colour plate IIa). Such Cypriote finds are, however, not restricted to 
Chios and Samos, but occur relatively often elsewhere, for instance at Lindos and 
Smyrna.? In my opinion they suggest that Cyprus was an important port of call on the 
trading route to Egypt, although evidence for this on Cyprus is so far slight. 

The connections with Egypt via Naucratis seem at first glance to be confirmed by the 
presence offaience figurines, amulets, scarabs and the like, on Chios as well as on Samos. 


3 G. Schmidt, Samos VII (1968). 5 Greek Emporio p. 79. 92; cf. Schmidt, op. cit., pl. 40. 3; 
+J. Boardman, Excavations in Chios 1952-55. Greek 68 f. 77. 
Emporio (BSA Suppl. 6, London 1967) 181, 193, 199 pl. 68. ? Chr. Blinkenberg, Lindos I (Berlin 1931) 476 ff. pls. 


79. (Hereafter Greek Emporio.) 86 ff.; E. Akurgal, Alt-Smyrna I (Ankara 1983) 104 pl. 130. 
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Fig. 1. Fragment of a Cypriot terracotta from Emporio. 


I again refer to a selection of finds from Emporio? and a vase in the shape ofa monkey 
recently found on Samos (Colour plate IIb}. It is, however, striking that so far almost no 
genuinely Egyptian pieces have been found on Chios but only Egyptianizing faience, 
which can be attributed to workshops on Rhodes or at Naucratis.? The monkey vase 
from Samos also belongs to this category. Except for a few faience pieces, which may be 
Egyptian, nothing certainly Egyptian is so far known from Chios. Samos, on the other 
hand, has yielded not only Egyptian faience but also a surprising number of Egyptian 
bronzes.? In 1983 an Egyptian bronze situla was found together with a 30 cm-high 
limestone statuette, representing yet another category of Egyptian import. 

It looks, therefore, as though the connections between Chios and Egypt attested in 
literary sources and in the excavations at Naucratis cannot be corroborated through 
actual Egyptian imports on Chios, while Samos has produced more such objects than 
any other site outside Egypt. 

The difference in goods imported into the two islands becomes even more striking 
when we look at what came from the Near East, from Phoenicia, Syria, and 
Mesopotamia. To my knowledge almost no Near Eastern import has been found on 
Chios so far, or at least yet published. Yet there is no other site in Greece where so many 
and such varied oriental imports have come to light as on Samos.'” Almost every season 
of excavation offers new evidence. From last year's campaign I illustrate one example, a 
hammered bronze cup of Assyrian type decorated with a double lion’s head (Colour 
plate IIc). 

There is, of course, a risk that the difference in the state of exploration on Chios and 
Samos may produce arbitrary results that do not do justice to the historical situation. It 
is true that the Heraeum was no Panhellenic sanctuary but it was nonetheless of far more 
than local importance, and in any case of greater significance than the sanctuaries of 
Kato Phana and Emporio. The wealth of Oriental votives in the Heraeum could thus be 
ascribed to its international fame, rather than imply any unusual historical situation. 
And it may be that the sanctuary on Chios with similar oriental votives has yet to be 
found. On the other hand, the body of material from Kato Phana and Emporio is by no 
means only of local origin. Moreover it is remarkable that on these Chian sites the faience 


? Greek Emporio 241 pl. 95 f. Cf. K. Kourouniotis, 4Deit 8 Webb, loc. cit. 
1 (1915) 79 fig. 17; W. Lamb, BSA 35 (1934/5) 155 f. pl. 33. 3 U. Jantzen, Samos VIII (1972) 5 ff. pls. 1 ff. 
6-8; V. Webb, Archaic Greek Fatence (Warminster 1978) 19 See nn. 2, 9, 11. On eastern seals from Chios, J. 


Index s.v.: G. Hölbl, OFA 54 (1983) 1 Æ, 7 ff. Boardman, fd! 81 (1966) 30. 
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objects and the Cypriote terracotta and limestone figures are not accompanied by 
oriental ivories!! or the tridacna shells'? so well represented on Samos. 

Other interesting differences can be observed, for instance in the amount of pottery 
imported into Chios and Samos from the Greek mainland. As Boardman has observed, 
no Laconian pottery whatsoever has been found on Chios.'? In contrast, Samos is the 
principal finding-place for this ware.'^ Attic black-figure is very rare on Chios;'? on 
Samos it is common and of high quality.'? The same holds true for Corinthian pottery,’ 
and during the recent excavations a number of Protocorinthian aryballoı have been 
unearthed. Ionian ‘Fikellura’ pottery seems hardly represented on Chios, while it is 
particularly common on Samos, and it can be reasonably argued that at least some of 
these vessels were manufactured in Samian workshops. For unknown reasons the 
Chiotes apparently renounced the most important and generally desired classes of 
pottery from other Greek centres and almost without exception preferred their locally 
produced vessels. 

So far we have mainly been able to demonstrate the distinct and conspicuous 
divergences in the archaeological record from the two islands during the Archaic period. 
The mention of ‘Fikellura’ pottery already broaches the question of what direct 
exchange of locally produced goods there was between them. Can we point to Samian 
imports on Chios and to Cliian on Samos? And how extensive might such an exchange 
have been? It can immediately be said that such direct contacts are extremely rare to 
judge from the archaeological evidence. I mention the instances known to me: 

In the sanctuary of Apollo Phanaios, Kourouniotis and Lamb found two bronze 
griffin protomes (Figs. 2, 3).'? Together with an ear of a third from Emporio” these so far 
constitute the sole evidence for bronze griffin cauldrons on Chios. As Jantzen already 
noted,?' the protomes from Phanai are very closely related to the late group of Samian 
griffin protomes. A large number of griffins (far more than 100) have been found on 
Samos, and unfinished pieces show that they certainly originated in Samian workshops. 
Again and again excavations have yielded new griffins: the early hammered examples, 
magnificent cast pieces, and especially the relatively uniform smaller versions from the 
late seventh and early sixth centuries Bc. The isolated griffins on Chios belong to this last 
group and it is, in my opinion, probable that they were manufactured in the important 
specialist workshops on Samos. The lead griffin protomes from the Athena temple at 
Emporio,” which, according to Boardman, belonged to the cult-statue?? and probably 
were of local workmanship, are in any case typologically quite different. Apart from 


u B. Freyer-Schauenburg, Elfenbeine aus dem samischen 
Heraion (Hamburg 1966) 51 ff. pls. 12 ff. 

"R. A. Stucky, Dedalo 10 (1974) 42 ff nos. 51 ff; J. 
Boessneck and A. von den Driesch, AM 98 (1983) 22 fi. 

'3 Boardman, BSA 51 (1956) 60. 

4 Cf. B. B. Shefton, BSA 49 (1954) 299 ff.; C. M. Stibbe, 
Lakonische Vasenmaler des 6. hs. v. Chr. (Amsterdam 1972) 
202 and passim. 

5 Greek Emporio 155. 

Publication by G. Schmidt has been long in prep- 
aration. 

"7 Boardman, BSA 51 (1956) 60; Greek Emporio 155; cf. H. 
Walter, AM 74 (1959) 57 F; A. Furtwängler, AM 95 
(1980) 183 f. 


? E. Walter-Karydı, Samos VI. t (1973) 2 f., 33 pls. 2 ff. 
Clay analysis, however, seems to point to Miletus as a 
major production centre for Fikellura pottery. Cf. preli- 
minary remarks by P. Dupont, Dacia 27 (1983) 19 ff. 

? W, Lamb, BSA 35 (1924/5) 148 pl. 31. 38; Kourounio- 
ds, op. cit. (n. 7), 77 fig. 13. 

* Greek Emporto 224 f. pl. 93. 300. 

^ U. Jantzen, Griechische Greifenkessel (Berlin 1955) 75, 78 
no. 137, 180. 

= Greek Emporio 26 M., 203 pls. 84 f. no. 166. 

#3 Cf. now also M. J. Mellink in K. de Vries (ed.), From 
Athens to Gordion (Memorial Symposium for Rodney S. 
Young, 1975; Philadelphia 1980) 93 figs. 5, 6. 
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Fig. 2. Bronze griffin protome from Phanai. 


these two or three griffins I find nothing on Chios that, with reasonable certainty, can be 
brought into connection with Archaic Samos. 

Evidence for movement in the other direction is equally disappointing. The well- 
known Chian pottery, so well represented, for instance, on Aegina and at Tocra, which 
reached Italy and the Black Sea, hardly occurs on Samos. Except for the few sherds 
published by E. Walter-Karydi^* only two additional fragments have been found in 


* Walter-Karydi, op. cit. (n. 18), pl. 98. 
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Fig. 3. Head of a bronze griffin protome from 
Phanai. 


recent years. One comes from a chalice of the familiar Chian type with red and white 
lotus decoration on the black interior; the other (Fig. 4) is from the handle zone of a 
seventh-century skyphos-chalice, of a shape similar to the famous pieces in Würzburg.^? 
The latter is interesting since it represents a new decorative scheme for the shape, being, 
to my knowledge, the only example of a pictorial handle zone, with an animal frieze 
instead of the usual pattern. 

It is possible that there are one or two Chian pieces among the terracottas, bronzes, 
etc., found on Samos which have not as yet been recognized, but these cannot be many. 
And one should not overlook the fact that in Samos there is much Corinthian, Attic, and 
Laconian pottery, but hardly any Ghian although this has a wide distribution elsewhere. 
This is all the more striking since other neighbours of Chios, on the coast of Asia Minor, 
imported Chian ware. At Erythrae and Pitane, for example, there is such a quantity that 
it has been suggested that Erythrae itself was one of the centres of production.” 

In pottery then, the very close contacts between Chios and the cities of Asia Minor on 
the opposite coast make even clearer Samos’ very different record in this respect. It is no 
accident that Herodotus’ remark, mentioned above in another context, that Ghios and 
Erythrae had the same dialect but Samos had its own, corresponds closely with this 
observation. 

Granted that direct contacts were very limited, as the archaeological record shows, 
can we postulate some mutual influence? This is, of course, a difficult matter, because 
Chios and Samos belong to the same Ionian cultural orbit, which means that they share 
certain basic typological art forms (as Ionic capitals, animal friezes, certain ornaments). 
In addition, it is difficult to determine in some categories such as bronzes, terracottas, or 
ceramics, what is specifically Chian and what is Samian. In these circumstances I see the 


5 Lb. Langlotz, Griechische Vasen in Würzburg (Munich ^^ €. Bayburtluoglu, in Les Céramiques de la Grece de P Est et 
1932) nos. 128-9, pls. 13-14; Walter-Karydi, op. cit, 69 leur diffusion en Occident (Centre Jean Berard, Naples 1976; 
pl. 91. 742-3. On the form of the painted handle- — Paris/Naples 1978) 27 ff. 
attachments cf. Greek Emporio 120 pl. 35. 372. 
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Fig. 4. Fragment of a Chian skyphos from 
the Samian Heracum. 


only two areas in which possible mutual influence can be discerned or postulated. In 
both cases decisive stylistic—and so basic—differences can also be observed. 

I start with architecture, where I mainly repeat what Boardman discussed at greater 
length in 1959.?7 The earliest example of monumental Ionic columnar architecture is the 
first dipteros in the Heraeum of Samos, built about 570-560 Bc. Apart from some 
fragments of the column shafts only limestone column bases are preserved, in part built 
into the foundations of the second dipteros of the late Archaic period.?? It can hardly be 
doubted that the earliest limestone bases of the Apollo temple at Phanai were based on 
the Samian prototypes.?? In the use of double fillets between the convex and concave 
mouldings they are already close to the bases of the second Samian dipteros.?? These 
early bases at Phanai constitute the only direct link with Samian architecture. Ihe 
marble bases of another, later temple at Phanai, with their deep flutings and strong 
double astragals, are much closer to the Artemisium of Ephesus than to Samos.?' 

Otherwise what strikes the eye are the differences in the architectural idioms of the 
island. Leaf ornaments like an unpublished piece in the museum at Chios (inv. 1877), or 
others at Kato Phana and Emporio,?? have no parallels whatsoever on Samos. This 
element points rather to the especially close contacts between Chian and north Ionian 
architecture: similar architectural ornament is met at Smyrna and Phocaea, for 
example, and from Aeolic Lesbos.%3 From the late sixth century on there developed in 
Chios a distinctive Chian school of architectural decoration, characterized by rich and 
original variations on the Ionic egg-and-dart motif, and by the peculiar anta-bases in the 


= Boardman, Ant? 39 (1959) 170 ff. 3 Ibid. 174 no. 14, 176 f. pl. 26; Greek Emporio 67 E. pl. 17. 
? H. Johannes, AM 62 (1937) 13 ff. 49. 

25 Boardman, op. cit. (n. 27) 174 fig. 14, à. ? Akurgal, op. cit. (n. 6) 83 ff. pls. 138 ff., 175 £; id., Die 
+ Ibid. 176 fig. 25. Kunst Anatoliens (Berlin 1961) 284 figs. 252 f; cf. Greek 


3' Ibid. 183, nos. 34-5, figs. tc, 2c. Emporio 68. 
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form of lions’ paws.3+ There is nothing comparable in the more conservative Samian 
architecture, and architectural contacts between Chios and Samos appear to be 
confined to the earliest limestone bases from Kato Phana. 

Another case of influence, this time passing in the opposite direction, seems to me to 
appear in ceramics. The case I treat here is a very special and isolated one. The white or 
light slip on which figures or ornaments are painted is characteristic of good Chian 
pottery. Such a slip is found on a sherd from the Samian Heraeum decorated with 
dancing women, which has been called Chian by Walter-Karydi for this reason.* In 
1977 we found another, larger piece belonging to the same vase (Colour plate III). 
Apparently it was a hydria of unusual, lekythos-like form.3° Pipers in long chitons and 
dancing women are depicted in two friezes. The lower part of the base was decorated 
with multi-coloured lotus-flowers, and palmettes were painted under the horizontal 
handles. The context is dated to 590/580 Bc. There are no direct parallels in East Ionian 
ceramics either for the form of the vase or for its decoration. As A. Furtwängler has 
shown,?? the form of the women's dress with the veil tucked into the belt and the trailing 
hem of the chiton is the same as that of the Samian ‘Hera’ of Cheramyes. [he closest 
parallels for the hairstyle and the flowing outlines can be found in Samian terracotta 
sculpture (Fig. 5),3° and the clay is apparently also Samian. It is highly probable, then, 
that the vessel was made on Samos, although the technique is not Samian. The white slip 
and the vivid red and black are typically Chian, as well as the brown and yellow tones, 
produced by thinned paint. Apparently we are dealing with the attempt of a Samian 
vase-painter to imitate the popular and successful Chian technique. This original and 
Innovative painter seems to be one of the few Samians ever interested in Chian art! 

Apart from these few and isolated examples we are confronted with striking absence of 
contacts, relations, or common traits in the cultures of the two islands in the Archaic 
period. This picture 1s confirmed by observation of characteristic stylistic features such as 
have already been noted in the architecture. Here I name only a few, without making 
detailed comparisons. 

Look again at the Samian vessel with the pipers and dancers. The style of the figures is 
defined by flowing contours, soft and rounded forms, and the absence of any angularity. 
Details are not rendered by incision but in fine brush strokes which emphasize even more 
the soft, flowing character. If we compare this with Chian work of approximately the 
same period, important diflerences become obvious: for example, on the Athena plate 
from Emporio? which also does without incision. Here we have straight contours, 
emphasized and almost rectangular, with a very careful and dense arrangement of the 
dress ornament. The same 1s apparent, in a slightly coarser form and accentuated by 
incision, on another fragment from Emporio,*? which is also thematically related to the 
Samian piece since it depicts dancers and a piper (Fig. 6). Here the sharp angle of the 
waist is fundamentally different from that of the Samian figures. Finally, a large Chian 
chalice in the Grand 5tyle from Aegina with a mythical representation of a fight and 
standing figures (Fig. 7),* on which we see again a predilection for straight lines, precise 


» Boardman, op. ctt. (n. 27), 177 fF, 193 ff. pls. 29 F., $ D. Ohly, AM 66 (1941) 37 ff. pl. 35. 

33; Greek Emporio 74 fl. figs. 39, 40, 42 pl. 15, 17. # Greek Emporio 23, 163 pl. 60. 785; Walter-Karydi, op. 
45 Walter-Karydi, Samos VI. 1 (1973) no. 845 pl. 98. cit. pl. 96. 720. 
3° Furtwängler, op. cit. (n. 17) 188 ff. pls. 54 f. Beil. ı. ^^ Greek Emporio 158, 161 pl. 59. 748. 


37 Ibid. 190 ff. * D. Williams, 44 1983, 156 ff. figs. 1 ff. 
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Fig. 5. Terracotta statuette from the Samian 
Heraeum. 


angles, and a fine linear arrangement of areas. I think these examples are sufficient to 
make clear the fundamental stylistic differences, and similar distinctions can also 
perhaps be demonstrated by the following examples. 

From the excavations of Kourouniotis at Phanai comes a cast bronze protome of a 
horse (Fig. 8).43 It originally decorated the upper rim of a rod tripod for a cauldron, as 
we can see from other, better preserved, examples elsewhere. The piece is 11 cm high and 
can be dated in the first half of the sixth century, probably from a Chian workshop. The 
decoration of the neckband is the same as that often seen on Chian vases. The frieze of 
hanging tassels also points to the north Ionian area, as is shown by comparison with the 
chariot-horses from a later relief from Cyzicus.** Stylistic characteristics of the Chian 


#2 Cf. also the fragment of a relief vase from Chios, N. a K. Kourouniotis, ADeli 2 (1916) 209 fig. 29. 
Kontoleon, AE 1969, 217 pl. 58b. See below, p. 277 Fig. 2. # E. Akurgal, Die Kunst Anatoltens (Berlin 1961) fig. 207. 
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Fig. 6. Fragments of a Chian chalice with 
dancers from Emporio. 





Fig. 7. Fragments of a Chian chalice from Aegina. 
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Fig. 8. Bronze horse protome from Phanai. 


protome are its simple geometric contours, straight lines, regular, as if compass-drawn 
curves, and emphasized angles; simple surfaces with hardly any plasticity. Details, such 
as the eye, the hair of the short mane, the harness and the muscles of the legs, are incised 
in fine geometric lines on the surface of the bronze. 

In Samos several tripod-protomes of this kind have been found.® They show a 
different horse type with long hanging mane and can serve as good examples of Samian 
workmanship. There is a small example of relatively coarse execution, now in Berlin, 
and another found in the Heraeum as recently as 1983 (Fig. 9). It is the same size as the 
protome from Phanai, and from the photograph ofits front one can easily see that it is of 
comparable quality. The contours of the Samian horses are tenser, defined by S-shaped 
curves, and the plasticity of the surface is more emphasized. Details of the head are 
rendered plastically and not just by incision, while the rendering of the mane emphasizes 
the movement of the neck. The contrast is similar to that observed in the painted figures: 
in Chios, straight lines, rectilinear ornament; in Samos, more flowing contours and a 
stronger emphasis on plasticity. The Chian figures appear more abstract than the 
Samian. 

It would be satisfying to be able to draw similar comparisons in large-scale sculpture, 
since Chian sculpture was famous through the work of masters such as Mikkiades, 
Archermos, Bupalos, and Athenis. However, the attribution of individual pieces from 
Delos and Athens to the Chian school is not without problems and cannot here be used 
as a basis for discussion. And in Chios itself there have so far been found only a few 
fragments of Archaic sculpture. Nevertheless, some general observations are possible 
even about these few fragments, and the results are similar to those already deduced. We 
begin with the famous torsos of the two korai in Chios Museum (Figs. 10, 11), which 


a Jantzen, op. cit. (n. 21) 87 ff. pl. 60. 1-2. 5 G. Lippold, Die griechische Plastik (Munich 1950) 62 L; 
cf. Greek Emporio 183; P. Scherrer, OFA 54 (1983) 19 E, 25. 
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Fig. 9. Bronze horse protome from the Samian 
Heraeum. 
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Fig. 10. Torso of an Archaic kore. Chios Museum 
Inv. 225. 
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Fig. 11. Torso ofan Archaic kore. Chios Museum 
inv, 226. 


have been dated by Boardman (correctly in my opinion) to the end of the first quarter of 
the sixth century.# The pictures make clear that the basic form of the body is somewhat 
rectangular with characteristic straight edges outlining the back. The magnificent 
pattern of folds on the chiton is engraved on the surface without any plasticity. [t covers 
the form of the body in a very abstract fashion, virtually without following it or 
underlining it. It is also characteristic that the gaping openings of the seams between the 
buttons on the arm are not outlined by a round contour, as nature would require, but 
take the form of a chain of rhomboids. 

If we compare this with the Samian figure dedicated by Cheramyes (Fig. ı2),* which 
is not far removed in time from the Chian torsos, we then observe the quite different 
Samian characteristics: a basically rounded body without angular edges, flowing 
contours, and plastically rendered folds which follow the movement of the body, to 
accentuate and underline it. In sum, there is stronger abstraction and ornamented 
surface in the Chian work; more flowing and plastically rendered forms in the Samian. 

That these are not isolated cases but reflect basic peculiarities of Chian and 5amian 
sculpture can be shown also by another comparison which I take from Boardman's 
publication of Emporio. From Metochi in Chios comes a fragment of the torso of a 


€ Antike Plastik I (1962) 43 ff. pls. 38 ff. # Lippold, op. cit. 56; B. Freyer-Schauenburg, Samos X1 
(1974) 21 ff. pls. 5, 6. 
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Fig. ı2. The kore of Cheramyes. Paris, Louvre 
Museum. 


marble kore (Fig. 13).49 Only part of the chiton which falls over the belt, and some folds 
of the skirt, are preserved. Although we are dealing with a relatively small part of the 
whole figure, some stylistic features are quite clear and striking. The side contour of the 
torso 1s a perfectly straight line. Ihe overfall of the chiton is rendered in a sharp line 
which 1s more graphic than plastic. The rounding of the torso forms a swelling spherical 
surface with no plastic articulation. On this almost geometrical vaulted surface the dress- 
folds are rendered in fine wavy lines like pure ornament. Their non-plastic character is 
further emphasized by the fact that their hne does not affect in any way the contour of 
the overtall. 

A Samian kore of approximately the same period, the third quarter of the sixth 
century, has a completely different character (Fig. 14).°° The contours are moving, with 
the folds accompanying the movement of the body, and the overfall of the chiton 
presents a strong and fluent form composed of the round ends of the folds. 

In carved ornament too the same differences can be observed, as the following 
comparison demonstrates. The fine anthemion stele in Chios (Fig. 15) is carved in a 


49 Greek Emporio 182 t. pl. 69. 7. * Freyer-Schauenburg, op. cit. 43 f. no. 20 pl. 11, 
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Fig. 13. Fragment ofa kore from Metochi, Chios. 
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Fig. 14. Kore from the Samian Heraeum. 
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characteristic local sandstone of brownish colour and is certainly Chian.5' It came from 
a cemetery and seems, from the roughly cut date between the volute, to have been reused 
in a house in 1850. Its date can be approximately inferred from comparison with Samian 
architectural decoration. The outline of the palmette is no longer circular as on the 
antefixes of the older dipteros of Hera of the second quarter of the sixth century,?? but is 
somewhat raised at the centre; on the other hand it has not yet attained the elongated 
shape of the ridge-tiles on the “Sudbaw’ in the third quarter of the century.53 The leaf-tips 
between the broad palmette leaves are, however, closer to the ‘Südbau’ antefixes, so a 
date for the Chian stele in the 540s seems plausible. The graphic character of the Chian 
anthemion stands in stark contrast with the strong plasticity of volutes and palmettes on 
Samian antefixes. The curving profile of leaves and volute channel is answered in Chios 
by the slight recessing of their borders, which strongly emphasizes the linear outlines. 


* N. Kontoleon, AE 1938, 10174 hg. 1. 53 Buschor, op. cit. 17 Beil. 15; O. Ziegenhaus, AM 72 
* E. Buschor, AM 55 (1930) go Beil. 23; AM 72 (1957) (1957) 72-3 fig. ı Beil. 92-3. 
Beil. 1, 2. 
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This non-plastic style of carving, which concentrates rather on surface decoration, Is a 
persistent Chian feature which becomes the more apparent when placed beside a 
somewhat later Samian stele-anthemion (Fig. 16),54 where the different artistic 
principle is well displayed by the alternating convex and concave forms. 

So far as we can see, then, there are important differences between the sculptural 
schools of Chios and Samos. The examples discussed simply show that on Samos round, 
organically fluent forms with strong plasticity prevail, whereas on Chios the character of 
the sculpture is defined by stereometrically simplified forms and an evident fondness for 
graphic decoration of the surfaces. It may be that it is exactly this ‘ornamental’ 
approach, the predilection for fine and precise decoration of the surface, which gave the 
Chian school its special reputation. 

Perhaps it is also no accident but related to the obvious differences between the two 
schools, that we have from Chios until now only draped statues. The kouros, a pure 
plastic form without many possibilities for ornament, is, on the other hand, represented 
by many examples in Samos but not at all in Chios. 

In conclusion we may observe that there are surprisingly few common features 
between Samos and Chios in the Archaic period, whereas there are striking differences. 
We see that Chios had more intense connections with northern Ionia, while Samos had 
stronger links with Miletus and southern Ionia. Thus, Herodotus’ remark about 
language is confirmed by the archaeological record: in the realm of art too the islands 
spoke different dialects. 


I wish to thank Elias Tsirivakos and Aris Tsaravopoulos (Mytilene Ephorate of Antiquities), Martha Ohly, and John 
Boardman, for photographs and permission to publish. Figs. 1, 6 are from photographs by J. Boardman; Fig. 12 from 
Hirmer Verlag; colour plates II, III by the author; the other Figs. by G. Hellner (German Archaeological Institute, 
Athens). 
* E. Buschor, AM 58 (1933) 31 ff. Beil. 12. 2 (cf. Beil. 
11-12). Freyer-Schauenburg, op. cit. (n. 48) no. 93 pl. 73 
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CHIOS AND DELPHI 


P. AMANDRY 


I. RELIGION 


The Altar of Apollo Pythios 


THE sanctuary of Apollo Pythios at Delphi was, according to Pindar, the ‘common 
hearth of Hellas’. No other sanctuary had such a clearly defined panhellenic character. 
All regions of the Greek world were represented by one or more dedications. In the 
course of the second century ap Pausanias describes or mentions a fair number of those 
which could be seen although he neglects to mention others. Herodotus in the fifth 
century and Plutarch 500 years later, mention a few incidentally in the course of their 
historical and philosophical works. The inscriptions which have been discovered by 
excavation have revealed the existence of others not mentioned by any ancient writer. 

In the list, obviously incomplete, of dedications, the Greeks of the diaspora to all the 
shores of the Mediterranean are very well represented: in the west, Massalia, the colonies 
of the Lipari islands and the Etruscan ports of Caere and Spina, Tarentum, Syracuse; in 
the south, Cyrene; in the north, Potidaea; in the east, Clazomenae and Cnidus. Their 
dedications generally took the form of statues or small chapels (Treasuries), sometimes 
tripods. 

But the Chiotes stood apart from all other people and cities of the Greek world by the 
nature of the monument which they dedicated to Apollo: the large altar on which 
sacrifices were performed in front of the god’s temple. This monument was, by its very 
nature, a unique offering in the whole Delphic sanctuary. Herodotus indicated the name 
of the dedicators incidentally in his account of the famous hetaera of Naucrats, 
Rhodopis. From a tithe of the fortune (peyda xpjpara) which she earned from 
exercising her profession, she caused to be made a considerable number of iron spits 
which she sent to Delphi as an offering to Apollo. They could be seen at the ume of 
Herodotus, piled behind the altar which the Chiotes dedicated before the temple itself 
(dmeabe pèv Tod Bwpod röv Kioı avedesar, avriov dé avtot Tob vno): 2. 135. 4). 

The altar was not the only offering of the Chiotes at Delphi. On two decrees of the 
Amphictionic League of the third century Bc in honour of the éepouvmuoves of Chios, 
Polyarchides son of Hermarchos and Leochides son of Anaxiades (on these decrees and 
similar ones, see below, p. 221), we read, among other considerations ‘because he took 
care ofthe maintenance of the offerings, the altar and all others, made by the city of 
Chios (ère) ... émeuehnôn 86 râs Hepareias rwv àvaÜnpárav, Tov Te Beo) Kat TOv 
dor ndvrwv dv ávé8gkev à rôdis & Xiwv). We do not know the nature of the other 
offerings, but the actual wording of the decree shows that they were not comparable in 
importance to the altar. 
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The remains of the monument were identified as soon as they were discovered, ın 
1893, during the excavations of the sanctuary by the French School’ which had begun 
the previous year: the base appeared, composed of four courses of grey limestone and one 
of white marble on whose south side was engraved an inscription: “The Delphians gave 
mpouavrela to the Chiotes’ (AeAdoi Swxav Xiows mpopavreiny: Fig. 1 ). On that base there 
stood, still in place, a full course of orthostates in black stone and three orthostates of the 
same material, part of the second course, as well as part of the massive core for which the 
orthostates were the revetment.’ A certain number of blocks belonging to the altar were 
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Fig. 1. Altar of Apollo at Delphi; decree awarding mpopavreia to the Chians (impression). 


found near by, among them a block from the cornice in white marble, broken in three 
pieces, which bore the dedication: "The Chiotes (gave) the altar to Apollo’ (Xtor 
"AsóÀAcvi tov Bogóv: Figs. 2, 3). 

The altar remained standing until the abolition of Apollo's cult. About the fifth 
century AD it was still almost intact, since the Delphians had engraved on at least three of 
the blocks of the course with the dedicatory inscription dozens of crosses and other 
Christian symbols (Fig. 8), perhaps as a gesture of bravado towards the pagan cult.* 

In modern times, the altar's east wall, alongside the Sacred Way, has been twice 
restored: partly, in 1920, by Joseph Replat, the architect of the French School in Athens, 
at the expense of the municipality of Chios;> and over its full length, in 1959, by the 


' Th. Homolle, BCH 17 (1893) 614; 20 (1896) 617-20. 
? Since the altar was built on a steep slope neither the 
foundations nor the first two courses of orthostates were 
visible for all their length. At the north part of the 
monument the white marble and black stone give way to 


graphic analysis will probably determine whether the altar 
blocks are of Chian stone. 

3 The dark colour of the wall was thus emphasized by 
the whiteness of the courses of marble above and below, in 
the foundation and at the cornice. On these experiments in 


grey limestone. The black stone has been variously called 
marble and limestone, and its colour has been judged by 
some to be black, by others blue, light blue, dark blue, or 
blue-black. It is true that this stone, like many others, offers 
a different shade of colour when viewed in a fresh break or 
on a long-weathered surface, but no one has doubted its 
Chian origin. There is a stone of this type in Chios, in use to 
the present day and until recently quarried near Chios 
town at the place known, for this reason, as Latomi. But 
there are at Delphi various other blocks from different 
monuments in a black stone of unknown origin. Petro- 


polychromy in Chios see J. Boardman, Greek Emporto 
(London 1967) 82-3. 

+ BCH 105 (1981) 730-40. 

» On 12 Mar. 1920 the Minister of Public Education in 
the Greek government informed the Director of the French 
School at Athens that the sum of 10,000 dr. had been 
deposited in a bank by the municipality of Chios in the 
name of the ephor of antiquities at Delphi, N. Pappadakis, 
for the restoration of the altar, and that this sum was held 
at the disposal of the French School. 
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Fig. 2. Altar of Apollo at Delphi; the dedication of the Chians. 
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Fig. 3. Impression of the inscription in Fig. 2. 


Greek Restoration Service. During the first restoration (Fig. 4, above) care was taken to 
use modern materials as little as possible and not to cover completely the ancient stones." 
In the second (Fig. 4, below) the concrete revetment slabs were replaced by blocks taken 
from a quarry between Delphi and Arachova, whose blue-black colour matched the 


ancient stones well.? 


In 1919, Fernand Courby resumed the study of the monuments on the terrace of the 
temple of Apollo, which had been interrupted by the war. He was about to finish his 
study of the altar when the decision was taken to proceed with its restoration. Courby 
and Replat disagreed on the altar's height: between the marble foundation course and 


é J. Replat, ‘Note sur la restauration partielle de l'autel 
de Chios à Delphes’, BCH 44 (1920) 328-53. But in a 
report addressed to the Director of the French School at 
Athens F. Courby wrote: “This reconstruction can only be 
conducted in a hypothetical manner since so many 
elements are missing. It cannot therefore be total .., It 
seems to me necessary to leave the greater part of the ruin 
in its presentstate. . . Rather than fill gaps with new blocks 


of grey marble I think it would be better to use some sort of 
masonry covered with grey cement on which the lines of 
the courses and the approximate positions of the joints 
could be marked ... In sum, to make a very incomplete 
reconstruction and not use fine new material.’ 

TE. Stikas, ‘La restauration de l’autel d'Apollon à 
Delphes', BCH 103 (1979) 479-500. 
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Fig. 4. Altar of Apollo at Delphi. Above, the 1920 restoration, from the north, Below, the 1959 
restoration, from the east. 
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the marble cornice bearing the dedication Replat restored eight courses and Courby 
seven. Courby’s solution was the one which was finally adopted for the 1959 
restoration.? 

In any case, the altar as it stands today is incomplete in its height: the course with the 
moulding and inscription was not the final one. On its surface we can see not only the 
cuttings for the clamps which bound the blocks together on three of their sides, but also 
pry-holes for the crow-bar to lever into position the blocks of another course. We can 
imagine that this course, of which nothing has been found, or at least nothing, so far 
identified, must have been decorated either with egg-and-dart or leaf-and-dart.'” Was 
this the final course, that is, the level of sacrifice, or was 1t a shallow decorative course 
inserted between the cornice and the sacrificial table? 

In their drawings of the reconstructed altar, Courby and Stikas indicate the table by 
dots, as they do also its corners which they show as ‘horns’ or akroteria, as we know them 
from representations on vases and reliefs, or as they have been found on the reasonably 
well preserved altar of Poseidon at Cape Monodendri, the one to Demeter at Pergamum, 
and at other sites in Asia Minor.'' G. Gruben has tried to attribute to Apollo's altar four 
akroteria found at Delphi, which he divided into two pairs, one belonging to the first 
phase of the monument, the other to a reconstruction of the Roman period.” It is true 
that two of these akroteria form a pair, which could quite probably belong to the altar of 
the Chiotes (Fig. 5); but we also have a volute which appears to belong to a third 
akroterion of the same type. As for the other two, they differ considerably from each 
other. 

The date of the dedication of the altar by the Chiotes is also uncertain. On the one 
hand, we have the evidence offered by the monument itself, that is the form of the 
lettering on the inscription and the profile of the moulding of the cornice; on the other 
hand, scholars have searched Chios’ history to find an appropriate moment for such a 
dedication. 

The letter forms are embarrassing for they show nothing typically Archaic (Figs. 2 
and 3). From Chios itself we lack comparanda.'? Other Ionian inscriptions at Delphi 
appear to be definitely older than that on the altar: one dedication by the Samians (Fig. 
6), whose date is also uncertain, '* and the signature of Bion on the base of Gelon's tripod 


Pergamon XIII (1981) 51-3, for Pergamum; H. Schleif, AM 
58 (1933) 174-210, and H. Walter, Das Heraion von Samos 


8 F, Courby, FD II, La terrasse du temple 2 (1921) ch. 3, 
‘L’autel de Chios’ 119-37. 


9 Doubts about the accuracy of this reconstruction were 
voiced by P. de La Coste-Messeliere, BCH 93 (1969) 747 n. 
i For an altar dedicated at Delphi by lonians one 
should seek parallels in those parts of the Greek world 
where the architecture was normally Ionic. On altars in 
Ionia cf. W. B. Dinsmoor, The Architecture of Ancient Greece 
(London 1950) 140-2; H. Hoffmann, AJA 57 (1953) 189- 
95. For various altars, Archaic to Hellenistic: A. von 
Gerkan, Milet I. 4, Der Poseidonaltar bei Kap Monodendri 
(Berlin 1915) and K. Tuchelt, /stanbuler Mut. 23/24 (1973/ 
4) 167-8, for Miletus; A. Bammer, AA 1972, 45377; 714-28 
and Die Architektur des jüngeren Artemision von Ephesos 
(Wiesbaden 1972) 31-2, for Ephesus; C. H. Bohtz, 


(Munich 1976) 70-2, for Samos; G. Gruben, AA 1982, 
184-90, 656-61, for Paros. 

" On these altar akroteria see W. Koenigs, /stanbuler 
Mitt. 30 (1980) 58-91. 

2 G. Gruben, Münchner Jahrbuch 1972, 24-6. These 
akroteria have sometimes been confused with door consoles: 
W.B. Dinsmoor, BCH 37 (1913) 59. 

5 L. H. Jeffery, Local Scripts of Archaic Greece (Oxford 
1961) 336: ‘The archaic inscriptions of Chios are very 
scanty compared with the numbers from Samos and 
Miletos.’ 

4 Dated by Pomtow 500/499 it might equally be later 
than 479: Jeffery, op. cit., 330 no. 17; J. Pouilloux, FD III. 


4 no. 455. 
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Fig. 6. Dedication by the Samians at Delphi (impression). 
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(Fig. 7}, which is dated in the years 480-475." But since the date of Herodotus’ visit to 
Delphi does not permit lowering the dedication of the altar below the middle or third 
quarter of the fifth century, and the political scene was favourable to such a dedication 
after the Persian Wars, Th. Homolle dates its construction in the years following the 


battle of Mycale, and his opinion has been accepted by most scholars. 


16 


In his commentary on the edition of the text in Sylloge? 19a, H. Pomtow proposed a 
higher date, purely on the basis of historical evidence. He rejected the possibility that the 
altar would have been dedicated by Chiotes at the time of Strattis’ tyranny and Persian 
domination of the island (516—479); but he nevertheless admitted that there could have 


's Courby, op. cit. (n. 8) 250-1; Sylloge Ins. Gr’ 34. 

€ Th. Homolle, BGH 20 (1896) 6197-18: “The very fine 
letters date to the fifth century .. . The history of Chios is 
not well enough known for us to hope to determine the date 
and the reason for the dedication of the monument . . . The 
great altar seems to be of the period ofthe Persian Wars... 
The battle of Mycale, which coincided with an aristocratic 
revolution 1n Chios that detached the island from Persian 


influence and re-established its close ties with Greece . . . 
may have been the occasion for offerings.’ Courby, op. cit. 
156-second quarter of the 5th c.; G. Daux, FD III. 3 no. 
212-not before 480; La Coste-Messelière, BCH 93 (1969) 
747.475; Jeffery, op. cit. 338 no. 46 pl. 65— has been 
attributed ta the first half of the fifth century, perhaps to 
the period shortly after the battle of Mycale.’ 
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Fig. 7. Signature of the Milesian Bion on the base of the tripod of Gelon at Delphi (impression). 
been such a dedication in the interval created by the Ionian revolt, between 500 and 494 
Bc. This hypothesis, which does not take sufficient account of the lettering of the 
inscription, raises the question of the relations between mainland Greece and Ionia at 
the time of Persian domination. Despite the loyalty that Stratus, like the other tyrants 
who ruled Greek cities of Ionia, showed towards Darius in the incident of the bridge over 
the Istros during the Persian expedition against the Scythians (Hdt. 4. 138), is it 
impossible to imagine that the Ionians could have made dedications to Greek 
sanctuaries, at least before the Ionian Revolt, at a time when there was no open conflict 
between Greece and Persia?" 

A date prior to the Persian Wars has also been suggested for the construction of the 
altar on the evidence of the profile of the cornice on which the dedication is engraved. 
This cyma reversa has been compared by Lucy Shoe with six other examples from Chios 
itself and classified by her in a group which includes the Siphnian and Massalian 
Treasuries at Delphi, the Letoon on Delos, and the altar of the Peisistratids in Athens.'? 
She thought it difficult to reconcile the date ofthe mouldings with that of the inscription: 
‘It should come from the earliest possible date the inscription will allow, if possible still in 
the sixth century.’ 

In his handbook on Greek architecture W. B. Dinsmoor thought that the second 
quarter of the fifth century Bc was too low a date for the altar's construction, which had 
taken place ‘probably at the time of the Alcmaeonid work on the temple itself .'9 Here in 
fact lies another problem. The temple which Herodotus saw, with whose cult the Chian 
altar was associated, was the one built by the Alemaeonids in 515-505 Ba.” Is ıt 
therefore likely that, in front of the new temple, for a quarter or maybe even half a 
century, victims were sacrificed on a makeshift altar, until the day when the generosity of 
the Chiotes gave the Pythian sanctuary an altar worthy of its temple? 

The altar is not parallel to the facade of the fourth-century temple: the axes of the two 
monuments differ by about 5°. If it is correct, as is normally accepted, that the 
foundations of the sixth-century temple were reused for the reconstruction after 373, 
then the altar was not parallel to the facade of the Alcmaeonids' temple either. Ifthe axis 
of the altar does not follow that of the temple, this is either because the level of the terrain 
does not allow them to coincide, or else because the two monuments in question were 
built at quite different dates,” or even because the altar was built on the site of an earlier 
one, whose orientation corresponded to that of an earher temple.?? This last reason has 


u The same question arises with the Clazomenian '' E, Bergquist, The Archaic Greek Temenos (Lund 1967) 
Treasury at Delphi; La Coste-Messelière, BCH 93 {1969} 72-80. 
746 n. 1. 2 C. G, Yavis, Greek Altars (St. Louis, Mo., 1949) 56 3 32. 
SL. T. Shoe, Profiles of Greek Mouldings (Cambridge, At the Samian Heraeum, however, the monumental altar 
Mass. 1936) 55 pl. 25. 12. constructed in the 6th c. (altar VIII), at the same time as 
'" Dinsmoor, op. cit. (n. 10) 141. the Rhoikos temple, was differenily oriented from the 
2” La Coste-Messeliere, BCH 70 (1946) 271-87. earlier altars over which it was built, and alıgned with the 


temple: H. Schleif, AM 58 (1933) 174-210. 
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been put forward to explain the orientation of the Chian altar: its location was dictated 
by tradition and its orientation determined by that of the temple earlier than the one 
built by the Alcmaeonids. This is a problem of the historical topography of the Pythian 
sanctuary which does not concern us here. We notice that on the temple terrace, as 
arranged in the fourth century Bc, the altar is aligned along the Sacred Way, at the 
corner of the polygonal wall into which it was inserted and tied 'sans solution de 
continuité”, thus forming ‘en plan, l'épanouissement terminal." 

A monument cannot survive a thousand years without suffering from the effects of 
weather, natural accidents, the passage of armies, even changes in taste, without bearing 
traces of repair, reconstruction, or modification. Courby and Replat were not surprised, 
after the close examination of the blocks which they undertook in 1919 and 1920 before 
the first restoration, nor was Stikas, who was able to examine them himselfin 1959 after 
dismantling the first restoration and before the start of the new one, to be forced to the 
conclusion that the altar had been subject in antiquity not only to repairs but also to 
modifications. These occurred on two occasions, according to Courby, and on three, 
according to Stikas, the dates being difficult to determine, during the Hellenistic period 
on the one hand, and in the Roman on the other. The first of the modifications is thought 
to have been the most important and to have affected even the lower parts of the 
monument.*4 

The main observations on which these conclusions are based are: 

(1) *The great number of clamps which one can observe on the upper surface of 
certain orthostates’ (Replat), ‘of different types and so close to each other that one can 
hardly see them as contemporary’ (Courby); 

(2) The shape of these clamps, which though they show slight differences as Courby 
has noted, are all of the hook or pi-shaped type; 

(3) The method ofsealing the dowels by pouring molten lead into horizontal channels 
cut into the top surface of the stone. 

Here are some extracts from Courby's conclusions: 


These orthostates . . . have the common peculiarity of pi-shaped clamps and of dowels sealed by 
molten lead. . . on the other hand, except for the method ofsealing, we observe that the technique 
of the blocks is Archaic: this is clearly shown by the fine cutting of the joints . . . In brief, we can 
assert that the facing of orthostates dates to the mid fifth century Bc and therefore goes back to the 
date of the altar's erection, but that in the third century at the earliest—at the time when the use 
of pour-channels appears—it underwent major repair, and was consequently the object of new 
work. 


Or again, in the report already mentioned (n. 6): 


The altar, which dates from 475, was repaired much later. There is no doubt about this. The use 
of hook-clamps and of rectangular dowels with pour-channels is clear proof. It seems that the 
repair affected only the orthostate facing. 


Ihe main advantage of restoration 1s to clear ground of the encumbrance of blocks. 
The most serious disadvantage is to remove from sight all evidence for any possible 
verification, essentially the resting and bearing surfaces of the blocks. At present we can 

3 E. Bourguet, Les Ruenes de Delphes (Paris 1914) 175. Cf. # See especially Replat, op. cit. (n. 6), 331-2, 341, 346; 


also E. Stikas, BCH 103 (1979) 491 and fig. 9. Courby, op. cit. (n. 8), 124-6, 130-1, 136-7; Stikas, op. cit. 
(n. 7), 500. 
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Fig. 8. Detail of the bearing surface of the moulding course bearing the 
dedication of the Chians on the Altar of Apollo. 





examine only the bearing surface of the inscribed course (Figs. 8 and 9), that of the 
foundation of the prothysis (Figs. 10 and 11), and all the surfaces of a half-dozen blocks 
from the interior which were not employed in the restoration of 1959, because their 
existence was unknown. In 1920, Courby suggested photographing the bearing surfaces 
of the stones, but this was not done. Courby and Replat drew a number of them. In 1959, 
the bearing surface of each course, once set in place, was drawn, starting from the first 
course of orthostates. No photographs were ever taken by Stikas or his collaborators, of 
either the whole or any detail, either during the course of dismantling the old restoration 
or during the reconstruction. 

To my knowledge the only photographs which give an impression of the monument 
during these works were taken by me. While visiting Delphi as a tourist, on 3 August 
1959, I saw that Replat’s restoration had been dismantled, and that they had even taken 
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Fig. 10. Foundations of the prothysis of the Altar of Apollo 
at the left, part of the core restored in 1959 with new 
materials. 
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down the two first blocks at the south of the first course of orthostates, found in situ and 
left by Replat in the state in which they were discovered. One could therefore see for the 
first time since antiquity part of the bearing surface of the marble course of the 
foundation. I could not suspect that day the documentary value of the five photographs 
which I took:?? not only was this course of the foundation never photographed, butit was 
not even drawn! 

We see on the photographs (Fig. 12) that the orthostate of the south face was anchored 
to the marble course of the foundation near the south-east angle by a rectangular dowel 
sealed with molten lead running from the west face of the block, and that the first two 
blocks from the south of the marble course were held together by a clamp embedded in a 
mass of lead which was scored on the surface, in a cutting of rectangular shape flaring 
slightly at its ends. 

These details confirm, complete and add precision to the observations made by 
Courby and Replat. The rectangular dowels with horizontal pour-channels are found in 
all the courses round the monument; the top of the north wall of the stair was fastened ın 
the same way to the foundations of the prothysis (Fig. 11). Courby did not know of any 
examples of this method of sealing ‘hidden’ dowels before the third century Bc. Some 
older examples do exist, but it is true that its use remains relatively rare before the third 
century.?? The cuttings to take the clamps vary somewhat in appearance and especially 
in size, which may be due to irregular cutting of the stones by different workmen, or else 


* Photographs registered in the Phototheca of the 6 R, Martin, Manuel d'architecture grecque 1 (1965) 286-7. 
French School at Athens, nos. 5153-7. See below, n. 34. 
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to a difference of date. But the cavities are all of the same type, a little broader at the ends 
than at the join, with an average depth of cm at the stem of the clamp and from 5.5 to 6 
cm at the hook ends, which are roughly truncated cones.*? 

This type of assembly of dowels and clamps cannot date earlier than the beginning of 
the Hellenistic period, and may be later. But how can one assert that the technique of 
stone cutting is Archaic, ‘except for the method of sealing’? At the end of the Archaic or 
the beginning of the Classical period, not only would the dowels not have been sealed by 
pour-channels, but the stones of a single course would have been bound by means of 
swallow-tail clamps, or double-T clamps. If these clamps had been replaced by the 
hook-clamps in the Hellenistic period, the earlier cuttings would have left traces. En fact, 
however, from the foundations to the top course, from the orthostates to the inner 
structure and the foundations of the prothysis, one can only see the beds for hook-clamps. 
The structure is homogeneous and of a single origin. The orthostates have not been used 
to revet a pre-existing structure;?? on the contrary, at each level of the construction, 1t 15 
the exterior bloeks which were set in place first, as is shown by the direction of the pour- 
channels. 

A simple conclusion is inevitable: the altar whose remains have been found is not an 
Archaic altar remodelled entirely in the Hellenistic period, but it is a construction of the 
Hellenistic period made of completely new materials. Courby wrote in the report 
already quoted: “We can no longer draw any conclusions except about the last stage of 
the monument; that is, we cannot go back beyond the period when the monument was 
fastened with hook-shaped clamps and dowels with pour-channels’. There was indeed 
no possibility of going back beyond this period, but this is not ‘the last stage of the 
monument’; itissimply another monument. There were two Chian altars at Delphi. The 
first is the one seen by Herodotus, dedicated by the Chiotes to Apollo either in the last 
years of the sixth century (about 505-500) or immediately after the Persian Wars (about 
479-475). Archaeological evidence (the profile of the cornice, and the date of 
completion of the temple by the Alcmaeonids) encourage us to prefer the earlier date; 
the historical evidence is more in favour of the later, but it remains to be seen whether 
this evidence can be conclusive. Of this first altar nothing has remained, unless some 
blocks of black stone and white marble derive from it, reused in the foundations of the 
north euthynteria of the fourth-century temple. 

The second altar was most probably an exact replica of the first. Paradoxically, proof 
can be found in the contradictory evidence offered on a single block by the dedication 
and the moulding. This dilemma had led Courby, when he proposed to date the 
construction of the altar to the second quarter of the fifth century, to take refuge in a kind 
of compromise between a higher date indicated by the profile of a moulding which was 
‘still Archaic’, and a lower date suggested by the lettering of the inscription. This rough- 
and-ready eonclusion was satisfactory neither for the moulding nor for the inscription. 
The dedicatory text, in its brevity, certainly reproduces that of the dedication of the first 
altar. But one could not possibly claim that the mason tried also to reproduce the older 


= [tis one of the variants of the hook clamp: Martin, op. * Examples in Chios: Boardman, op. cit. (n. 3) 65-9. 
cit. 278 fig. 120c. Clamps of the same form in the altar of ? As A. Keramopoullos thought, Guide de Delphes (Ath- 
Hera on Samos: Schleif, op. cit. (n. 22) 183-6 figs. 5-7 and ens 1909) 50-1. | 
194 fig. 19. Also on the temple of Artemis at Magnesia, 
according to Schleif, 210. 
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letter-forms: ifit were not for the moulding and Herodotus, this inscription would have 
been dated to the fourth century (Figs. 2 and 3). As for the moulding, one could suppose 
that the cornice blocks belonged to the first altar, whose dedication would have been cut 
on another course, and that they were reused in the second altar. But it 1s difficult to 
believe that the blocks of an upper course were not bound together by any clamp. Now, 
on the surface of this course (Figs. 8 and 9), one can see only hook-clamps, identical with 
those of the rest of the monument and, as elsewhere, no traces can be seen of clamps of 
any other type. There was no lack in antiquity, any more than today, of masons skilled at 
reproducing ancient mouldings and making new ones so like the old as to mislead. A 
typical example is offered by the altar of Hera on Samos, rebuilt in marble at an 
uncertain date (Hellenistic or beginning of the Roman period?) on the model of the 
Archaic poros altar.?? This is probably what happened at Delphi. The concern to build 
an altar which would be an exact replica of the first explains not only the coexistence in 
an otherwise homogeneous monument of a moulding of Archaic type, of an inscription 
whose lettering is not clearly defined but certainly later, of clamps and dowels of a type 
current in the Hellenistic period, but also the relatively modest dimensions of the 
monument, compared with those of the altars of temples nearly contemporary with that 
of Delphi, such as the temples of Tegea and Nemea. 

The altar bears another inscription, already mentioned, as brief as the dedication: 
four words in each case. On the south side of the marble foundation course, well placed so 
as to be seen by anyone coming up the Sacred Way, and in large letters, is the shortest of 
the many decrees by which the Delphians granted npopavreia tO communities Or 
individuals (Figs. 1 and 12). Nothing indicates that this isa renewal of the privilege, such 
as we know from at least two examples in the fourth century 8c.5! It is a matter of the first 
grant of zpopavreía to the Chiotes. But does the date of this agree with that of the 
lettering? Th. Homolle thought so: he connected the grant of zpopavreía to the Chiotes 
with the establishment of close relations between Delphi and Chios, which began in the 
middle of the third century 8c?? (see Part H of this paper). The lettering ofthe four words 
is not characteristic of any period;33 it appears to be rather more developed than that of 
the dedication, but the mason was not the same. It seems to me most probable that the 
decree of zpopavreía was copied, as was the dedication. Strictly speaking one might 
detect an archaizing feature in the equal length of the three bars of the epsilon. More 
significant appears to be the brevity of the text, the stoichedon arrangement of the 
letters, and the juxtaposition of a Doric and Ionic form, perhaps owing to a copyist's 
error. The right of mpoparreia must have been granted to the Chiotes when they 
dedicated the first altar, the text copied on the next monument, possibly even before the 


5° Schleif, op. cit. (n. 22) 190-2. 

3: H, Pomtow, Sylloge Ins. Gr.? nos. 195, 293. 

32 Th. Homolle, BCH 20 (1896) 619. Inscriptions record 
eighteen. examples of the concession of the right of 
mpopavreia to corporate bodies (fifteen to cities, three to 
associations); J. Pouilloux, BCH 76 (1952) 4847513. J. 
Bousquet, BCH 81 (1957) 485-95; 82 (1958) 84-5. The 
texts date to the 4th and 3rd c. apart from one of the early 
and. But two examples of renewal of the privilege in the 4th 
c. (for Naxians and Thurians) prove that the practice was 
older. 


5 The letter-forms have been judged ‘very peculiar’ 
(Pouilloux, op. cit. 488). One could say of them what E. 
Bourguet wrote of the mpopavreia decree for the Siphnians 
(also dated by Homolle to the third century): ‘well-cut 
letters but lacking any characteristic forms which can 
immediately indicate their date’ (FD IIE. 1 no. 197). This 
is why G. Daux has given no opinion on the date of the 
decree cut on the altar: FD III. 3 no. 213. 
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block on which it appears was set in place, which would have made the mason’s task 
easier. 

Why did a new altar replace the first and at what date? Even if, as everything seems to 
suggest, the dedication and the mpouavreia decree were copied on to the monument at 
the time of its construction, the inscribing of these texts is of no help in determining the 
date of the construction. The only significant piece of evidence is the use of hook-clamps 
and the use of molten lead in horizontal channels, which, leaving aside some isolated 
exceptions, give an approximate terminus post quem of the beginning of the Hellenistic 
period.3 An altar is linked with a temple. The first altar was that of the temple of the 
Alcmaeonids; the second altar was that of the temple built after the accident of 373 BC 
which destroyed the Alcmaeonid temple. We do not know how serious the damage 
suffered by the sanctuary of Pythian Apollo was, nor the importance of the changes 
which were made in the area of the temple. It would be logical to place the construction 
of the new altar in the context of restoration work after the completion of the temple 
itself, in the time of Alexander. 

We find no mention of the altar in the accounts drawn up in the fourth and third 
century BC by the committees of the vaoro.oi and treasurers. But, first, the state of the 
record which we possess is very incomplete and, secondly, these accounts list only 
expenses concerned with works which were paid for by funds administered by these 
committees. However, the reference in the Amphictionic decrees in. honour of the 
iepouvnuoves Polyarchides and Leochides, to the care which they had taken in the 
maintenance of the altar and other offerings of Chios, shows that the altar was 
considered, by the Amphictiony and by the Chiotes, as a special offering, having the 
same status as a Treasury, conferring certain rights on the dedicator and also imposing 
on him certain duties. We shall never know whether it was a Chiote mason who cut in the 
dedication on the altar two omegas of Ionic type, or a Delphian mason who imitated the 
first dedication. But if one could be certain that the black stone of the revetment of the 
altar derives from quarries on the island of Chios, one could at once establish that, with 
an interval ofa century and a halfor two centuries, the Chiotes made a demonstration of 
the same generosity and the same devotion towards Pythian Apollo on two occasions. 


II. POLITICS 
Chios in the Delphic Amphictiony 


Towards the middle of the third century Bc a new period opens in relations between 


** Hook-clamps appear in the second quarter of the 4th 
c., coexist with the double-T clamps for some thirty years, 
and replace them wholly in the course of the third quarter 
of the century. The same conclusions have been drawn 
from observation of monuments in Athens, the Pelopon- 
nese, Delphi and elsewhere. At Delphi the tholos in the 
Athena sanctuary has hook-clamps while at the same date 
(about 370) the Theban Treasury has double-T clamps. In 
the limestone temple of Athena, about 360, there are hook- 
clamps. In the Treasury of Cyrene there are double-T 
clamps in the euthynteria and the first course of the krepis 
and hook-clamps in the rest of the building, which 
probably correspond with the two periods of construction, 
begun in about 360/355 and completed about 335/330: J. 


Bousquet, FD II, Le Trésor de Cyrene (1952) 22-5, 69. In the 
Temple of Apollo there are double-T clamps except in the 
foundations of the cella paving, where there are hook 
clamps, as in the gymnasium palaestra (about 335-25). 
Horizontal pour-channels for fastening dowels appear in 
the Theban Treasury, the limestone temple of Athena, and 
the Treasury of Cyrene, but their use is limited to corner- 
blocks in some courses, especially in the higher parts of the 
building: J.-P. Michaud, FD II, Le Trésor de Thebes (1973) 
124 pl. 51—2 figs. 96-8; Le Temple en calcaire (1977) 105-6. 
The dowels at the corners of a base built on the paving of 
the opisthodomos ofthe Temple of Apollo were fastened by 
means of pour-channels, but it is not certain that the base is 
contemporary with the completion of the temple. 
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Chios and Delphi, which will last for some sixty years. The worship of Apollo has no part 
to play, politics is the sole reason. Ties are formed, not with the Pythian sanctuary or 
with the city of Delphi, but with the Aetolians, with the Amphictiony as intermediary. 

The Aetolians administered Delphi during the whole of the third century. In 247/6 (a 
date now firmly established after long discussion), they took the initiative in giving a 
voice to the Chiotes within the Delphic amphictiony, without even respecting the forms 
of protocol according to which the decision should have been taken by the Amphictiony 
itself (where, in any case, the Aetolians had assured themselves a majority). The text 
which communicated this decision to the Chiotes has not been found, but we can easily 
guess its terms thanks to the decree passed in Chios in answer to the Aetolians’ 
announcement. The first lepouviuwv sent by Chios as a representative to a session of the 
Amphictiony was entrusted with the task of having this decree inscribed on two marble 
stelae and ensuring that one was set up at Delphi and the other in Aetolia, at the 
sanctuary of Apollo in Thermon. The Delphic copy has been found, sufficiently well 
preserved to enable us to restore the text almost entirely.>> 

The decree first recalls that the Aetolians had bestowed on the Chiotes roAreia and 
dovAla, then that the Chiotes granted in return to the Aetolians moAıteia, àTéea, 
mpoedpia, and the right to attend all meetings of the boule and the ekklesia, and lastly 
that the Aetolians gave the Chiotes a voice at the Amphictiony. In gratitude, the Chiotes 
bestowed on the xowév of the Aetolians a golden crown, which would be delivered and 
proclaimed by the Chiote dewpoi at the Aetolian festivals of the Laphriaia and 
Thermika, and at the Delphic festival of the Pythia. The decree stipulated that the same 
person could not hold the office of iepopvýpwv twice. (The iepouvýuæwv was nominated for 
one year, that is, for the two annual sessions of the Amphictiony, in spring and in the 
autumn. Since the Chian year did not coincide with the Delphic, which started with the 
summer solstice, every Chiote iepopvýpw fulfilled his duty at Delphi under two different 
archons.) The decree ended with the nomination of the first iepouvnuwv of Chios: 
Gannon son of Klytomedes. 

The decree of Chios must have been voted at the end of 247 or at the beginning of 246. 
Gannon as iepouvnuwv of Chios appears on two Amphictionic lists during the spring 
session of 246, under the archonship of Dion. One of these texts concerns work to be 
undertaken in connection with the celebration of the Pythia.3° This took place in the 
summer of 246, at the beginning of the Delphic year 246/5, under the archonship which 
followed that of Dion; it was there that the Chiote dewpoi proclaimed the gift of a golden 
crown to the Aetolians made by their city. 

Since the number of iepouvrjuoves was fixed at 24, representing'12 peoples, two each, 
the Aetolians must have expelled one of the members of the Amphictiony to make room 
for the Chiote representative. Two votes were traditionally given to the Ionians of Attica 
and of Euboea. It is almost certain that the Chiotes replaced the Euboeans: from 246, we 
still find in the Amphictionic lists an Athenian tepournuov, but not a Euboean.?’ 

Other islands of the Aegean benefited from the dovAia granted by the Aetolians: Ceos, 


35 The text of the decree: G. Daux, FD III. 3 (1943) no. 36 Amphictionic lists: R. Flaceliere, Les Attoliens à Delphes 
214, 171-2; BCH 83 (1959) 475775 BCH Suppl. IV (1977) (Paris 1937) 400 no. 25. Text on work for the Pythia: J. 
61-6. Cf. J. and L. Robert, Bull. épigr. 1961, no. 345; 1977; Pouilloux, BCH Suppl. IV (1977) 103-23. 
no. 231. Date: G. Nachtergael, Les Galates en Grèce et les 37 Placeheére, op. cit. 232-3. 

Söteria de Delphes (Brussels 1977) 279-81. 
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Tenos, Mytilene etc. But the granting ofa vote in the Amphictiony wasan innovation. 
We can guess the reasons which prompted the Aetolians to earn the gratitude of the 
Chiotes by conferring on them an honour which cost them nothing. In their drive for 
maritime expansion towards the coastline of Asia Minor, the Aetolians chose as an ally a 
city which was situated in close proximity to this coast and which possessed, thanks to its 
prosperity, a powerful fleet. In return the Chiotes themselves benefited from Aetolian 
protection, and the distance between the two protected them from this being 
transformed into domination. 

The following year, the Aetolians decided to modify the formula for the festival of the 
Soteria, created to celebrate the defeat of the Gauls in which they had played an 
important part. For this festival, organized hitherto by the Amphictiony, they 
substituted another, ‘isopythic’ for musical competitions and ‘isonemean’ for athletic 
and equestrian, which they organized themselves. According to the custom, the Aetolıan 
Bewpoi went round the provinces of the Greek world to announce the founding of this 
new festival and to ask for its acceptance. We possess, more or less complete, six of these 
decrees of acceptance: the one from Athens was found in Athens, those of Tenos, of 
another island of the Cyclades, of Abdera, of Smyrna, and of Chios were found ın Delphi. 

The Chian decree commemorates, according to the usual convention, the long- 
standing relationship between the two peoples, the piety of the Aetolians, and their 
conduct at the time of the barbarian invasion which the Soteria were to celebrate. The 
Chiotes accepted the new festival, announced by three Aetolian dewpoi who brought the 
decree which established the festival and a letter from the Aetolian xowóv and its 
strategos Charixenos. They voted the gift of a golden crown to the Aetolian «owóv, and 
the announcement of this decision was to take place in Chios, in the theatre, during the 
festival of the Dionysia. The three first dewpoi representing Chios at the festival of the 
Soteria, were to inscribe the decree on a marble stele, which they were to set up 1n the 
sanctuary of Apollo at Delphi. 

It is this stele which has been found.3? The Chian decree was voted in the spring of 245. 
The first celebration of the Aetolian Soteria took place in the summer of 245, in the 
month of August, and at this very moment the Chiote dewpoi had the stele cut and 
erected in the Pythian sanctuary. 

For the Soteria we may notice in passing that we have the names of only two Chiotes 
who participated, in different competitions and at very different dates, before and after 
the period of Aetolian domination. In the list of participants at the Soteria for the years 
260/59 or 256/5 carved at Delphi on the polygonal wall, the name of a Chiote flute- 
player, Dioph[an]to[s], appears. ‘This is still the period of the Amphictionic Soteria. An 
inscription found in Chios gives a list of contests in which a local boxer, Demetr[ios] son 


8 Three other peoples who did not figure among the old 
members of the Amphictiony were introduced by the 
Aetolians after the Chians. In the last quarter ofthe 3rd c. a 
tepop. vij cov of Cephallenia and a éepouyvmuwv of the Atha- 
manians appear in the Amphictionic lists, and towards the 
end of the century a vote in the Amphictionic assembly is 
attributed to Magnesia on the Meander. These substitu- 
tions were probably made at the expense of the Thessalian 
peoples, Perrhaebians, Magnetes, and others, whose votes 
had been partly taken over by the Actolians, so that at one 


time the number of Aetolian iepouvnuoves had been fifteen. 
But the representation of the Cephallenians and the 
Athamanians was not as regular as that of the Chiotes, and 
that of Magnesia lasted no more than fifteen to twenty 
years. On these questions see Flaceliére, op. cit. 228-33, 
284—5, 296, 316-17, 32375, 353; 378-9. 

39 The text of the decree: FD III. 3 no. 215; Nachtergacl, 
op. cit. (n. 35), 436 no. 22, Commentary: Flaceliére, op. 
cit. 235-6; Nachtergael, op. cit. 330-5. 
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of Diogenes, had won a victory: the Theophania of Chios, the Romaia of Cos, the Heraia 
of Argos, the Soteria of Delphi, the Ephesia. The career of this athlete 1s not dated more 
precisely than second-first century Bc. His victory was in one of the contests for which, 
after the downfall of the Aetolians, the Amphictiony and the city of Delphi guaranteed 
the organization, until an undetermined date in the first century BC, when the Pythia 
became once more the only great festival of the Delphic calendar.“ 

We return to the Amphictiony and the representation of Chiotes at the meeting of the 
League. A Chiote fepoprjpwr sat from 246 to at least 191, and perhaps until 183, as we 
shall see. 

For the period of 55 years from 246-191, we possess a number of more or less complete 
lists of names of éepouv#uoves followed by their ethnic, which appear at the head of the 
acts of each session of the Amphictiony. No complete list lacks the name of a Chiote 
iepopvýpaw. On many fragmentary lists the name has disappeared but the ethnic 
remains. We may suppose, with some degree of certainty, that over fifty-five years Chios 
was regularly represented each year at both sessions of the Amphictiony. 

These are the names of Chiote iepouvuoves known from these lists, in an 
approximately chronological order: Gannon, Amphiklos, Konopion, Demonax, 
Kleokydes, Timokrates, Oinopides, Deina[rchos] (or Deina[goras]), Metrodoros, 
Didymarchos, Nik [-?-], Argeios(?}, Phesinos, Leochides, Polyarchides, Althaios, Alki- 
machos, Herodotos, Pleistias, Metrophanes, Apollonios. | 

Some Chiote fepouvmuoves were honoured either by the Amphictiony or the city of 
Delphi, or by both.** The Amphictiony normally bestowed a golden crown and two 
etxéves of bronze (one at Delphi and one at Chios), with a declaration of the gift of the 
crown at the athletic contests of the Soteria or of the Pythia, and at the choral contests of 
young men at the Dionysia in Chios, sometimes the decree was inscribed and set up on 
two stelae (one at Delphi and one in Chios), and in one case on three stelae (one at 
Delphi and two in Chios). The city of Delphi awarded the ordinary privileges: mpo£evía, 
npouavrela, Tpoedpia, etc. 

Five Chiotes who had been honoured in this way appear in the Amphictionic lists 
preserved: Amphiklos, Timokrates, Alkimachos, Polyarchides, and Leochides (who 
took care both of the maintenance of the altar and other Chian offerings at Delphi, as we 
saw above). But these decrees also mention names of other Chiote fepopvýpoves: 
Hermokles, son of Phainomenos, Megakles son of Asklepiades, [-?-]llias son of Antiphon, 
[-2-]chos son of Heragoras; and of another whose father's name Apollonides is all that 
remains. We therefore know the names of almost half the Chiote iepoprýpoves between 
246 and 191. Delphic epigraphy thus offers a valuable contribution to the inventory of 
Chian officials at this period. 

When one person was honoured simultaneously by the Amphictiony and the city of 


* Diophantos: Nachtergael, op. cit. 413 no. 7 l. 35. # The Chian record from Delphi, published soon after 


Demetrios: L. Robert, Etudes épigr. et phil. (Paris 1938) 126- 
8: Nachtergael, op. cit. 367-8, 491 no. 78. The end of the 
celebration of the Soteria: ibid. 376-8. 

* The list established by G. Daux, Delphes au IF et au F 
siècle (Paris 1936) 172-3, using and completing the 
Amphictionic lists compiled by Flaceliere in op. cit., 
Appendix I. 


the discovery of the inscriptions by Homolle, BCH 20 
(1896) 617-33, was completely re-examined, together 
with a text found later, by G. Daux, FD IH, 3 171-200 nos. 
212-29. There are two other proxeny decrees for Chiots: 
FD III. 1 nos. 445-6 (E. Bourguet); BCH 64/5 (1940/1) 
109-10 (J. Bousquet). See also Nachtergael, op. cit. 308- 
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Delphi, the two decrees were sometimes carved on one and the same stele: this ıs the case 
with Timokrates, Polyarchides, Hermokles, and the son of Apollonides. The Delphic 
decree in honour of [-?- ||has was carved under the Chian one of 246, which thanked the 
Aetolians for granting them a vote at the Amphictiony. Seven of these stelae stood 
against the foundations of the altar: in the cuttings for their insertion (six on the east side 
and one on the south) one can still see the lower part of some marble slabs. The 
Amphictionic decree in honour of Polyarchides specifies that the stele would be erected 
Tapa TOv Bwuor. 

One of these stelae stands apart from the general banality of the others for its 
decoration: a sphinx and an amphora, the traditional emblems of Chios (Fig. 13). It 





Fig. 13. Decree of the city of Delphi in honour of the Chiote fepouvúposw Amphiklos. 


carried a decree of the city of Delphi in honour of Amphiklos son of Kallistratos.4? He 
was a poet, who was also honoured on Delos. But it is in the capacity of fepouvypwr that 
he received mpo£evío at Delphi: his name appears on an Amphictionic list of the second 
session (spring) in the archonship of Nikaidas. The decree is dated in the archonship of 
Amyntas: it was voted at the ume when the delegation of Amphiklos to the Amphictiony 
was coming to an end, at the first session of this archonship (the autumn of the same 
year). Ihe dates of the archonships of Nikaidas and of Amyntas belong to a period of a 
few years beginning in 245. If Nikaidas was Dion's successor in this office, Amphiklos 
succeeded Gannon as éepouvpuuwv of Chios. 

Ihe chronology of Delphic archonships in the second half of the third century is still 
rather vague, and for this reason the date of the decrees of the Amphictiony and the city 
of Delphi in honour of the Chiote fepouripoves is known only approximately. In 
addition, statistics based on such a small number of surviving decrees could be false. 


8 The text of the decree: G. Daux, FD III. 3 no. 217. Decoration of the stele: M.-A. Zagdoun, FD IV. 6 (1977) 
69—74 no. 20. 
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Keeping this in mind, we notice that the golden crowns and rpo£evia appear to have 
been bestowed more frequently on Chiotes in the course of the last twenty years of the 
third century than in the course of the previous twenty-five years. Th. Homolle and M. 
Holleaux both noticed that this is the period when Chiotes played an important part in 
eastern politics, when they played a diplomatic role as mediators, notably between the 
Aetolians and Philip V of Macedon.** We can suppose, therefore that the Chiote 
iepopijuoves, who went to Delphi twice a year, were also associated with these initiatives, 
and that the Aetolians thanked them by bestowing honours from both the Amphictiony 
and the city of Delphi. 

But Aetolian domination of the Amphictiony and the Pythian sanctuary ended in 191 
Bc with the declaration of M. Acilius of the autonomy of both the city and the sanctuary 
of Delphi. Nevertheless, che Aetolians continued to play an increasingly unimportant 
part for a quarter of a century, until the day when the Roman victory at Pydna put an 
end to all interference, Aetolian or Macedonian, in the affairs of Delphi. 

The first Amphictionic list which we possess after 191 dates from 178. The 
composition of the Amphictionic council resembles, with a few differences, what it had 
been before the Aetolian domination. The Aetolians do not appear by name; but, 
through third parties, they still have six votes. Ihe Macedonians have six votes too (of 
which two were granted to King Perseus), the Thessalians have five. The Chiotes have 
disappeared from the list, while the Euboeans reappear.*° 

At what date did Chios stop being part of the Amphictiony? In the absence of 
Amphictionic lists from the second decade of the second century which would give us the 
answer, we possess a decree of the Amphictionic council which dates from 184/3 
(archonship of Kraton) in honour of a Thessalian iepopvýpwv from Larissa, Nikostratos 
(who was a delegate at the Pythia of 186, under the archonship of Nikoboulos), which 
records the efforts of the Thessalians and the Athenians to restore the Council of the 
Amphictiony to its original composition, ets ro e£ dpxüs xara rà narpia, Nikostratos had 
been sent as an ambassador to Rome with the Athenian Menedemos, and the two 
emissaries had obtained the Senate's approval for this reform.*? So in 184/3 the question 
of the Amphictionic Council’s reorganization was still not settled, but was on the point of 
being so. 

A list of Delphian mpogéevo: was carved on the polygonal wall from 197/6 and kept up to 
date regularly until 170, and less regularly until 1 50.48 Five Chiotes appear on the list: 
one for the year 193 (archonship of Peithagoras, 194/3, second semester), Athenagoras 
son of Athenagoras son of Leosebes; one for the year 1 85 (archonship of Nikoboulos, 186; 
5, second semester) Apollonios son of Demetrios; one for the year 184 (archonship of 
Eukrates, 185/4, second semester), Skymnos son of Apellas;f? two for the year 183 
(archonship of Kraton, 184/3; second semester), Diognetos and Demas sons of 


“Th. Homolle, BCH 20 (1896) 630; M. Hollcaux, 
Etudes d'épigr. et d'hist, grecques iv 33172, v 309710. 

s Daux, op. cit. (n. 41), 304-15. 

€ The reinstatement of the Eubocans in the Amphictio- 
nic Council had repercussions in Euboca itself and, after 
166, Chalcis disputed with Erctria and Carystus the right 
of appointing a representative for the island, which led to à 
judgement, an appeal, and a new judgement. Cf. Daux, 


op. cit. 341—3. 


+ Daux, op. cit. 280-92. 

# On this list of zpé£evo: Daux, op. cit. 17-46, with 
analysis of earlier studies, especially by Baunack and 
Nikitsky. 

The geographer: RE s.v. ‘Skymnos I’. Might his father 
have been a philosopher of the Academy mentioned by 
Plutarch and Athenaeus? Cf. RE s.v. "Apelles LX’. The 
name Apellas is found still in Chios in Cicero's day: RE s.v. 
‘Apellas IV". 
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Kallikrates. We have seen above that all the Chiotes who received rpo£evia at Delphi in 
the course of the second half of the third century were epouvuoves. Was this true also for 
the last (or at least for four of them, one of the sons of Kallikrates having accompanied his 
brother)? We cannot prove this but it is a hypothesis which becomes more probable 
when we take into account the concordance of dates between the vote of the decree in 
honour of Nikostratos and the gift of zpo£evéa to the two sons of Kallikrates. One of them 
was perhaps, in this year 183, the last Chiote éepouvpew. In an Amphictionic Council 
constituted xara rà rérpa, the Chiotes had no place. But they were not evicted without 
notice, nor improperly: their last representatives were honoured for three consecutive 
years, and this from the spring session, without waiting for the end of their mandate, as 
was generally done with their predecessors. 

Another citizen of Chios was honoured at Delphi, not by the Amphictiony or by the 
Delphians, but by his fellow citizens. A base found at the west of the temple of Apollo 
bears on its upper surface the impression of two feet of a statue and on the front the 
dedication: 6 êfuos 6 Xtwy Pnoivov| ZxvOivov | Xtov “AmdAAwue (Fig. 14, 15).%° Ihe base of 
another statue of Phesinos was found on the Athenian Acropolis, bearing a similar 
dedication: 6 8140s 6 Xé&ov Pnoîvor LevOivou 'A0nvát Tods kai Beois maar (1G II^ 2802). 

The occurrence of the name Phesinos is attested in Chios over many centuries. In the 
fourth century BC it appears on the reverse of some coins.?' A man named Phesinos was 
one of the leaders of the Chian oligarchic party in the period of Alexander (Arrian, Anab. 
3. 2. 5). In the third century Bc one of the three 8eopot, appointed in the decree of 
acceptance of the Soteria in 245 to represent Chios at the first celebration of this festival 
organized by the Aetolians, was called Oineus son of Phesinos. A Chiote tepopyjpwy, a 
delegate to the Amphictiony at an unknown date, probably in the last quarter of the 
third century, was also called Phesinos. Since he does not appear among the éepouvmpoves 
for whom we possess honorific decrees of the Amphictiony or the city of Delphi, his 
father's name is unknown; he may be the son ofthe previous one.%* The name Phesinos is 
attested (in close relation with Skythinos} from the first century Bc to the second century 
AD in many inscriptions?? and, abbreviated (the first four letters), in the exergue under 
the sphinx, on the obverse of coins which have on the reverse the amphora and an 
inscription indicating a gift of King Antiochos.5{ 

The two statues at Delphi and in Athens were evidently contemporary, and probably 
identical. The only evidence as to their date rests in the lettering of the dedicatory 
inscription: the editors of both inscriptions agreed in dating them to the end of the first 


5 Th. Homolle, BCH 20 (1896) 692-93; R. Flaceliere, 3 SEG 17 (1960) 381; W. G. Forrest, BSA 61 (1966) 197- 
FD Ill. 4 (1954) no. 253 pl. 34. 4. Inl. 2 the mason had first 8nos, 1-2 (cf. J. and L. Robert, Bull. epigr. 1969, no. 422; P. 
written X/OY then made a correction by using the vertical M. Fraser in Studien zur Religion und Kultur Kleinasiens 
hasta of the Y as the first leg of the N without erasing the (Festschrift Dörner, Leiden 1978) 363-71); CIG 2242; B. 
oblique sirokes of the Y. Haussoullier, BCH 37 (1913) 230 (uncertain date). On the 

3! J. Mavrogordato, Numismatic Chronicle 1915, 409. family Phesinos~Skythinos and the ‘hero’ Phesinos see 

The patronym noivou is found also in another Forrest, op. cit. 198. 
inscription of the ard c. 8c: W, G. Forrest, BSA 55 (1960) ?* J. Mavrogordato, Numismatic Chronicle 1917, 227 no. 
181—7; SEG 19 (1963) 580 IT L. 46. I thank George Forrest 88 pl. 9. 12 (wrongly attributed to Antiochos II). The 
for drawing this inscription to my attention and for other Chians received this from Antiochos IV: Imhoof-Blumer, 
information about Chians of this name, Griech. Münzen nos. 398-9; B. Head, Historia Numorum 601; 

L. Robert, Etudes épigr. et phil. (Paris 1938) 139. 
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PLATE II 


(a) Cypriot terracotta head from the Heraeum, Samos. (6) Faience monkey-vase from the Heraeum, Samos. 


(c) Eastern hammered bronze cup from the Heraeum, Samos. 





PLATE Ill 





Fragment of vase with scenes of processions from the Heraeum, Samos. 


PLATE IV 





(6) Geld plaque from Delphi. 
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Fig. 14. Front and side of the base of a statue of Phesinos at Delphi. 
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century BC. The man thus honoured must have acquired great importance for his 
fellow citizens to acknowledge him by dedicating his statue both to Athena on the 


Athenian Acropolis and to Apollo in the sanctuary at Delphi. 





III. ART 


Chian works at Delphi? 


Economic prosperity, political power, artistic fame: three panels of a triptych from 
which the first two have left sufficient traces for us to restore the main composition and 


s The writing does not in fact justify such a precise date this period and because Arrian mentioned the name. The 
and account was taken of data irrelevant to the inscriptions — late-tst-c. BC date proposed by Koehler in EfG and 
themselves. In CfA Boeckh dated the Athens inscription to generally adopted probably depends on reference to the 
the 4th c. because the name Phesinos appeared on coins of coins of Antiochos, wrongly identified as Antiochos I or IT. 
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even some details; but the third is so effaced that we can barely distinguish even outlines. 
Nevertheless, Chian artists enjoyed great fame in the Archaic period, the most 
celebrated of them being Archermos and his sons, Boupalos and Athenis. 

In the great sanctuaries of ancient Greece artists found ideal conditions in which to 
exploit their talents in the service of those bouts of more or less ostentatious piety which 
the cities indulged in from time to time. ‘Heiligtiimer wie Delphi und Olympia waren 
außer Kultstätten auch Ausstellungen griechischer Kunst, die Künstler fruchtbar 
beeindruckt haben’ (E. Langlotz). We might have expected that Chian sculptors made 
statues for the sanctuary of the Pythian Apollo commissioned not only by their own 
home but by other states, just as, for example, the Milesian Bion son of Diodoros had cast 
and chased a tripod and the statue of Victory which supported its bowl for Gelon of 
Syracuse (Fig. 7). However, in the first volume of the Recued des signatures de sculpteurs grecs 
(1953), where J. Marcadé collected all the sculptors’ signatures found at Delphi, we find 
not a single Chian name. This absence may be simply due to the fortunes of destructions 
and discovery, but though many artists’ names carved on statue bases were still visible at 
Delphi in the second century ap, Pausanias too noted no Chian name. 

Only one Chiote is mentioned by Pausanias in the part of his Pertegesis devoted to 
Delphi, and he is Glaukos, named for a masterpiece of more technical than artistic 
quality: the iron support for the crater dedicated by Alyattes about 600 BC (Paus. 10. 16. 
1—2). This was all that survived of the offerings sent to Delphi by the Lydian kings. "This 
support is the work of Glaukos of Chios, the man who invented the art of welding iron. Its 
parts are not fastened together by pins or nails but it is the weld that holds it together and 
binds iron to iron.’ Pausanias described this 700-year-old relic as being in the form of a 
pyramidal tower with openwork sides fitted with horizontal bars, like a stepladder, with 
the uprights turning outwards at the top to make a broader seat for the crater. The silver 
crater itself had been melted down by the Phocians during the Sacred War of the fourth 
century BC, but Herodotus had seen it about 150 years after it had been made and waxed 
eloquent over the technical prowessin joining the elements of the support (1. 25): alarge 
silver crater with an iron support whose parts are welded together, an offering well 
worth seeing among all those at Delphi, the work of Glaukos of Chios, the only man in 
the world to have discovered how to weld iron.’® 

Various other monuments arose in the great sanctuaries, besides statues, especially the 
Treasuries which carried sculptured, but anonymous decoration. The name of Chios has 
been mentioned with various degrees of conviction, prudence, or reserve by some 
connoisseurs of Greek sculpture as the home of one of the artists who made the Caryatids 
and the east and north friezes of the Treasury of the Siphnians at Delphi.57 


5 There can be no doubt that Pausanias saw thesupport Herodotus and Pausanias, at least for the name of Glaukos 
welded by Glaukos. Et was part of one of the votives which and his home. But would it have mentioned him as the 
had been stripped of their more precious elements in the inventor of welding iron? By the Antonine period his 
4th c. Bc and whose remains had been respected to the last reputation in this regard must have faded somewhat and 
days of the Apolline cult. Others are the base ofthe tripod Pausanias could have got this detail from Herodotus. 
of Plataea with the serpent column and the bases of the 57 A. Furtwängler, Berl. Phil. Woch. 1894 col. 127; Ch. 
tripods of Gelon and Hieron. But where did Pausanias get Picard and P. de La Coste-Messelière, FD FV. 2 (1928) 169 
his information about the maker of the support or his role — n. 6; La Coste-Messeliére, Au Musée de Delphes {Paris 1936) 
as inventor of a new technique? If the support had been 428 n. 3, 440; E. Langlotz, Studien zur Nordostgriechischen 
clamped to a stone base on which the names of the donor Kunst (Mainz 1975) 168; Fr. Croissant, Les protomés 
and the artist were associated, as those of Gelon and Bion, — féminines archaïques (Paris 1983) 71-2, 79-83. 
the inscription would have been the source for both 
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Fig. 16. Torso of a kore, Chios Museum 225. 
Photograph: German Institute at Athens. 


This is certainly a possibility but unlikely ever to be proved. Definitions of the styles of 
the various sculpture workshops of Archaic Greece are bound to be inadequate because 
of the personalities of the individual artists and the influences to which they were 
exposed in the course of their travels from town to town or from one sanctuary to 
another;? the only exceptions can be where the definition depends on a sufficient 
number of works whose attribution to a specific workshop is assured. 

This is not the case with Chios. The only work which is almost certainly attributable to 
Archermos is the statue of Nike found on Delos (see, p. 261, Fig. 1). The island itself has 
so far yielded only the two headless torsos of korai?? (Fig. 16 and p. ro8f., Figs. 10, 11) 
and some small figures of Cybele in her naiskos. The excavations of Phanai and Emporio 
have contributed more to our understanding of local styles of architecture than of 
sculpture. Chios did not have Samos's good fortune in possessing a major sanctuary at an 
isolated site which has been abandoned since antiquity. The site of the ancient town of 
Chios has been continuously inhabited to the present day. Even the minor industry of 
terracotta figurines, which lends itself better than that of major sculpture to the 
definition of local styles, is no better represented. Comparative studies of types of 
figurine of which examples have been found at Thasos, Olous, and Lindos lead to the 
suggestion that its origin is to be sought 'vers la cóte d'Asie Mineure, et plus précisément 
vers Chios, c'est-à-dire vers un site où la documentation locale est dans notre domaine 
presque inexistante’ (Fr. Croissant)—a depressing observation echoed by Ernst 


3 La Coste-Messeliére’s wise reflections, op. cit. 439-48, Archaic Style in Greek Sculpture (Princeton 1977) 98-9; C 
may be read with profit. Isler-Kerenyi, Nike (Erlenbach-Zürich 1969) 79-80; J. G. 
5 Chios Museum 225-6; J. Boardman, Antike Plastik | Pedley, AJA 86 (1982) 184-5 nos. 3-4 figs. 5-8; Croissant, 
(1962) 43-5 pls. 38-44; G. M. A. Richter, Korai (London op. cit. 75. 
1968) 38-9 nos. 37-8 figs. 122-8; B. 5. Ridgway, The % Croissant, op. cit. 70-93. 
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Langlotz’s conclusion about major sculpture in marble: “Die Kunst der beruhmtesten 
ägäischen Marmorwerkstatt in Chios ist am schlechtesten bekannt’. 

In these circumstances there is bound to be a very large subjective element in any 
attributions of sculptures found in Delos, Athens, or Cyrene to a Chian school.®! In 
studies of western medieval sculpture art-historians content themselves with definition of 
regional styles, although romanesque capitals and Gothic statues survive in greater 
numbers and in a better state of preservation than the pedimental sculpture and relief 
friezes of the Greek Archaic period, or than the statues of kouroi and korai. Rather than 
‘jeter, au travers de l'archaisme, les fictives cloisons étanches de subdivisions multipliées’ 
(P. de La Coste-Messelière), we should be satisfied with identifying regional ensembles 
without attempting to define more closely localized but illusory styles. | 

It was in this spirit that Langlotz surveyed the art ofnorthern Ionia in his last book,” 
and in the same sense La Coste-Messeliére placed the artist of the east and north friezes of 
the Siphnian Treasury somewhere between Chios and Clazomenae. With the same 
reservation I have used the name of Chios in connection with some Archaic works found 
at Delphi in 1939 in the two pits where they had been buried pell-mell, at the end of the 
fifth or beginning of the fourth century sc, together with ordinary votives (such as 
spearheads and dozens of arrowheads) as well as precious objects of gold, silver, and 
ivory.93 

Among these was the statue of a bull® (Fig. 17, Colour plate IVa), slightly larger than 
natural size for such a beast, made of some fifty silver plaques, large and small according 
to the parts of the body represented. The plaques were fastened by small silver nails to 
strips of copper which were themselves fastened to a wooden core. Some areas were 
gilded: horns, the hair on the muzzle, nostrils, the inside of the ears, dewlap, hoofs, 
genitals. The statue, already damaged, had been placed in the pit, where the wood was 
burnt and the silver plaques subsequently crushed and flattened. To determine the date 
and origin of the statue we have only the slightest indications: the way the hair of the pelt 
is stylized and the patterning of the dewlap. The undulating pattern on the plaques of 
the dewlap recall the comparable wavy-line patterns on the torsos of the two korai from 
Chios. This purely graphic decoration, without parallel elsewhere in Archaic sculpture, 
is distinctive enough to make comparison with the decoration of the bull's dewlap not 
without significance. If this is accepted the statue might have been made by a Chiote in 
the first half of the sixth century sc. It is as much a technical masterpiece, without 
parallel among the known o¢up7jAata, as it is a work of art in the ordinary sense of the 
term, but in the Archaic period the skilled metalworker enjoyed the same prestige as 
creative, formal artists, and their skills were designated with the same word, rexvn. 

From the same find come two complementary gold plaques?» (Fig. 18, Colour plate 
IVb), 35 cm high, decorated in repoussé in eight panels depicting various real and 
imaginary animals: wild goat, winged horse, griffin, panther, lion carrying its prey on its 
back (a goat, deer, or doe), bull, deer, sphinx. The plaques date to the middle or third 


*! Pedley, op. cit. 183-91. This article 1s devoted to the * [n this respect it ıs interesting to consider how 
Chian school in the sixth century and completes the  Langlotz’s view changed from Frühgriechische Bildhauerschu- 
author's Greek Sculpture of the Archaic Period: The Island len (Nuremberg 1927) to Studien (n. 57) in 1975. 
Workshops (Mainz 1976), where he has used the same 5 BCH 63 (1939) 86-119. | 
method to group the works of the studios of Naxos, Paros, % BCH Suppl. iv (1977) 273-93. 
and Samos. On Chian Archaic sculpture see also Langlotz, 5 AM 77 (1962) 35-71. 
op. cit. 168-9, Ridgway, op. cit. 99 n. 16. 
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E. 





(c) 
Fig. 17. Silver statue of a bull at Delphi. (a) the ensemble; (5) gilt dewlap; (c) parts ofthe body found. 
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Fig. 19. Chian chalices: (a) from Tocra, Cyrenaica ( Tocra I pl. 42, 784); (8) 
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from Marion in Cyprus. 


quarter of the sixth century Bc and are the work of Ionian goldsmiths; there can be no 
doubt about this in the light of the choice ofsubjects, the prominence ofthe wild goat and 
deer and numerous stylistic details which recur in lonian sculpture and vase-painting. 
One particularly characteristic detail is the way the back mane of the lion is shown 
running to the tail; another, trivial in itself but important when we consider its 
appearance elsewhere, 1s the stalk with a spiral which rises from the head of the sphinxes 
and which appears frequently, almost always in fact, in only three other groups of 
objects: Cretan relief pithoi, “Rhodian’ plates, and all varieties of Chian vases (Figs. 19 
a,b) with their Thasian imitations. This single factor is hardly enough to justify the 
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Fig. 20. Ivory head from Delphi, before and after restoration, 


attribution of the two gold plaques from Delphi to Chian goldsmiths, but of all the 
important Ionian cities Chios is the one which might lay the most serious claim. 

The remains of three life-size chryselephantine statues were found in the same pit. The 
wooden bodies had been burnt, as that of the bull, and the ivory parts—heads, hands, 
and feet—had been more or less badly carbonized. Two heads are relatively well 
preserved. One of these is typically Ionian with its heavy chin, ‘circumflex’ eyes, and 
raised eyebrows (Fig. 20). Itis from thestatue of a woman, from which we have also one 
delicately fingered hand and some slim toes, the only part of the body to protrude below 
the garment-hem, on which, perhaps, the two gold plaques had been attached by the 
little silver nails with their enamelled heads (in part still adhering to the plaques through 
the oxidation of the metal). The artist was Ionian, but can we go further than this? An 
Ionian of the north—of Chios, Phocaea, or Clazomenae—or of the south—-of Samos, 
Miletus, or Ephesus?® We might stress the similarity between the Delphi head and that 


6 In the preliminary report, which was written in the best-known centres of Ionia without implying that this 
months immediately following the discovery, I mentioned short list excluded all other possibilities. Croissant, op. cit. 
Samos, Miletus, and Ephesus (BCH 63 (1939) i19) asthe 38, 43, holds the attribution to Samos as the 'most 
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of a Cybele in Chios Museum without this association being any more convincing than 


others. 


The bull, the gold plaques, the ivory head might, in descending order of probability, 
raise the possibility at least of Chian origin. Add to them the work on the Siphnian 
Treasury and we see that, if we are ever to determine exactly the origins of these and 
other disputed works, we must wait for the excavation of enough works of quality and of 
certain local manufacture from the various sites of northern Ionia, and especially from 


Chios. 


reasonable’. Langlotz proposed an attribution of the 
Delphi head to a Phocaean artist on the grounds of the 
resemblance of its profile to chat of the head of Athena on 
Phocaean coins: Die kulturelle und künstlerische Hellenisierung 


der Küsten des Mittelmeers durch die Stadt Phokaia (Gologne/ 
Opladen 1966) 42. But apart from its coinage the art of 
Phocaea is even less known than that of Chios. In his Studien 
(n. 57 above) 128-9 Langlotz is less positive. 
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Tuus Athenaeus in his Deipnosophists;' ironically we shall never know whether he 
meant to refer specifically to the most popular of Chian-vase shapes or simply to any old 
drinking-cup hanging on a peg. Be that as it may it is certainly true that the Kıarn kvA£, 
or what is still called ‘chalice’ by the English, represents at least two-thirds of Chian 
production in the Archaic period. This shape 1s one of the principal features of this 
School, the other three being the fabric with the distinctive white slip, the inner 
decoration, mostly floral, of open vases of the sixth century, and the finesse of line in the 
elaborate wares. 

At Emporio a large number of significant pots and sherds were uncovered in the 
excavations of the British School at Athens in 1952-55; amongst others the chalice (Fig. 
1)? on whose rim the inscription: NIKHXEPMOXTHNI| AEJTHNKYAIKAEHOIH- 
ZEN proclaims Nikesermos and his skills. It is only thanks to Nikesermos’ lack of 
modesty that we have gained the first and as yet the only potter's name from ancient 
Chios. 

The chalice was a shape long known, but the more complete and chronologically 
extensive series from Emporio enabled Boardman to trace the evolution from a local 
Geometric skyphos through various stages during the seventh century; the Nikesermos 
chalice and its like are dated to the last third. A further stage of development when the 
typical ‘chalice’ shape is eminent, in the first quarter of the sixth century, is represented 
inanintact vase from Marion in Cyprus (Fig. 2).3 The chalice from Camirus on Rhodes 
in the Louvre (Fig. 3)* can be placed in the first stage of decline in the Archaic period, 
perhaps a little after the middle of the century. The gradual and definite decline in 
subsequent centuries is attested in a series of chalices from Emporio and a previously 
unpublished one from Rizari (Fig. 4). 

Rizari is the name of a district in Chios town where the late Professor Kontoleon 
excavated part of an Archaic cemetery in the early 1950s.” The excavations were 


‘ Athenaeus 480 E; and Eust. 1428. 6r. 5 Greek Emporio 1 19-122 for the 7th-c plain chalices and 
2 Greek Emporio no. 251, pls. 34, 97 and fig. 74. the evolution of the shape; 156—161 for the 6th-c decorated 
s E, Gjerstad et al., Greek Geometric and Archaic Pottery from  chalices, and 172-3 for the later ones. 

Cyprus (Stockholm 1977) no. 158, pl. 16.7.8. $ Reports of the excavations in PAE 1952, 520-30 and 


ı E. Pottier, Vases antiques du Louvre (Paris 1897-1922) PAE 1953, 268-74. 
165, no. 330, 2. 
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Fig. ı. Chalice signed by Nikesermos from Emporio, Chios Museum. 


enforcedly limited to a restricted area because, in common with the spread of many 
Greek towns, this district became rapidly built up after the war. However, the 
excavations were fruitful and of paramount importance. This was the first sizeable 
Archaic cemetery to be uncovered on Chios, and more significantly in the town of Chios 
itself, where the main pottery workshops are to be placed (or so one might hope). 





Fig. 2. Chalice from Marion in Cyprus. Nicosia, 
Cyprus Museum. 
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Fig. 3. Chalice from Camirus, Rhodes. Paris, 
Louvre Museum. 





Fig. 4. Chalice from Rizari, Chios town. 
Chios Museum. 


The burials at Rizari consisted of four large sarcophagi of local Thymiana limestone, 
and hydriai and pithos-amphorae which surrounded a vast pyre; they can roughly be 
dated to the turn of the seventh to the sixth century. Sherds, mostly decorated, of the 
Archaic period were scattered on top of these burials and higher up several Athenian 
red-figured pieces and fragments of Hellenistic. 

Rizari’s contribution to our knowledge of Archaic Chian pottery from the island can 
be focused on two points of interest: in the first place plain vases, hydriai, oinochoai (Fig. 
5), jugs, and one-handled cups (Fig. 6), wholly Chian in fabric and in shape, were 
contained in the sarcophagi and the amphorae as offerings to the deceased. ‘The shapes 
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Fig. 5. Oinochoe from Rizarı, Chios town. 
Chios Museum. 





Fig. 6. Cup from Rizari, Chios town. Chios Museum. 


are not unknown at Emporio, Kofina Ridge and elsewhere, but the Rizari ones are in a 
better, almost perfect, state of preservation. 

The pointed, wide-mouthed amphorae (Fig. 7) head the series of the famous later 
Chian wine-jars. Specimens of this early stage which served the same purpose have been 
recognized outside Chios as well. ‘The decoration of the amphorae and the hydriai (Fig. 
8), of which the latter have been found all over the island, 1s similar, consisting of 
concentric circles and horizontal lines drawn free hand, with ‘moustaches’. Their close 
stylistic unity indicates the existence of a single workshop established in Chios town and 
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Fig. 7. Pithos-amphora from Rizari, Chios town. 
Chios Museum. 





Fig. 8. Hydria from Rizari, Chios town. Chios 
Museum. 
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Fig. 9. Chain chalice from Vulci, Etruria. Würzburg, Martin-von-Wagner Museum. 


supplying the rest of the island and overseas. This is a very interesting category which 
displays connection with other East Greek wares, and may indeed be the fruit of a 
tradition stretching back to Sub-mycenaean times.’ 

secondly, Rizan yielded a few remarkable figure-decorated pieces from all the 
categories represented on the island. A few fragments are undoubtedly products of the 
workshop from which emerged the Painter of the Würzburg Chalices, whose works 
demonstrate the Chian Wild Goat style in its prime. He uses the late seventh-century 
type of chalice for his now famous vases (Fig. 9).° He is not an imaginative, still less an 
inspiring, artist; he is, however, a competent draughtsman who likes some sort of variety; 
his drawing 1s precise and his filling ornaments well-judged. A fragmentary dinos from 
Rızarı (Fig. 10) may perhaps be the Painter's own work. 

From another group, very close stylistically, which marks the very climax of the 
Middle II Wild Goat style, we can discern a hand that is more productive. This painter’s 
best known vase 1s the Aphrodite bowl from Naucratis, in the British Museum;? we learn 


! Greek Emporio 105 n. 2, 137; J. Boardman, The Greeks * BM 1888. 6-1. 456; Naukratis II (London 1888) pl. 6. 


Overseas (London 1980) 27. 1, 2; A. Lane, Greek Pottery (London 1971) pl. 155. 
* CVA Würzburg I, 30-3, pls. 22-4. 1. 2 and figs. 15, 16. 
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Fig. 10. Dinos fragment from Rizari, Chios town. 
Chios Museum. 


the names of the dedicator and deity—the incised inscription on the upper part of the 
inner wall reads: ZQZTPATOZMANEOHKENTHOPOAITH —while we can also 
judge the coroplastic abilities of Chios at the end of the seventh century. His most 
elaborate work, in my opinion, is achieved in two masterpieces of Chian Middle Wild 
Goat style. They are both, unfortunately, fragmentary but his more complete work 
allows us to imagine the missing parts. Both are of the same shape as the last, that is an 
open bowl with straight out-turned sides. One (Fig. 11) belongs to the British Museum's 
vast collection of Chian sherds and vases from Naucratis, and the other (Fig. 12), from 
the same site, is part of the collection of University College, London.’ 

Material from Rizari once more adds new stylistic groups to the Chian Wild Goat 
style and suggests that shapes, such as the oinochoe,"! which replaced the amphora and 
hydria in the southern East Greek area in figurative pottery, were not unknown in Chian 
workshops. There are even intact specimens of the shape. Apart from the Emporio vase 
ending in a bull's head, a Middle Wild Goat oinochoe from Old Smyrna could be 
added.'* 

The variety of shapes extends to dinoi, plates, dishes, bowls, and lekanai of various 
types, apart from the predominant chalice and oddities such as the phallus-cup.'? On all 
these vases and fragments we can see both the qualities and the limitations of the Wild 
Goat style, the principal virtues of which are the finesse and elegance of line, the relative 
sparsity of filling ornaments, the meticulous drawing, and the painters’ intermittently 
successful attempts at naturalism. The limitations are self-evident: this is a merely 
decorative style; it is rarely if ever concerned with the human figure and as it has been 
pithily put: ‘It is a style without ambitions.’ '* 

Leaving the Chian Wild Goat style it would be well to refer to one of the principal 
problems connected with it; the absence of a clear link between Late Geometric 
figurative vase-painting and the canonical Wild Goat style, particularly evident on 
Chios. There are of course a few pieces that testify to some connection. A fragmentary 


» BM 1888. 6-1. 460k = 1924. 12-1. 84; R. M. Cook, itis classified as Samian). For the Old Smyrna oinochoe 
Greek Painted Pottery (London 1972) pl. 316; Samos V. 127, (Izmir Museum no. 3333) see E. Akurgal, Alt-Smyrna | 
pl. 125. 615. The unpublished sherd in University College (Ankara 1983) 48, pls. 38-9 and Text-plates B and C. Also, 
is inv. no. 754. I am grateful to Dr A. Johnston, who kindly Catalogue Istanbul 1983 29, B 65. 


allowed me to visit the collection and publish the sherd. 5 BM 1888. 6-1. 496 b and c; BSA 44 (1949) 158 n. 12. 
"^ PAE 1952, 527, fig. 9; Samos VI, 1 (1973) 137 no. 685. — 1-3 and pl. 415. 
? For the Emporio bull-vase see Greek Emporio no. 634, 4 Cook, op. cit. (n. 10) 117. 


pls. 53-4, figs. 99-101 and p. 148 (however, in Samos VI. 1, 
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Fig. 12. Open bowl fragment from Naucraus. 
London, University College. 


dish from Aegina'? has been claimed as Chian and of an early Orientalizing phase.’® Its 
Chian identity has been questioned"? and its dating has recently, in its fuller publication, 
been lowered to the beginning of the sixth century; however, ıt seems to me wholly Chian 
and of an early date on grounds of both fabric and decoration. The shape too is not 
unknown in Chian decorated and plain wares; specifically, its rim profile looks similar to 
some seventh-century plain dishes from the island.'® I think that its former dating, that is 
not long after the middle of the seventh century, should not be disturbed, for the 
following reasons. The drawing of the animals is elementary, indicating that the first 
steps are being taken in the new manner. The filling ornaments, especially the form of 


5 Alt-Aoina IL. 1. 15, no. 74, pl. 5 and fig. 2. "7 Greek Emporio 149. 
5 BSA 44 (1949) 154 f, pl. 41a (not all the fragments ' ibid. 130, nos. 403-10, especially no. 403. 
then). 
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the swastikas, are rough and simple. Furthermore, the floral tree and pendants compare 
well with Middle Protoattic. All these permit us to consider the dish from Aegina as 
heading the Chian Wild Goat series. Beside the Aegina dish, which is an isolated 
example of the early phase, there exists a group of oinochoai and dinoi from Emporio"? 
whose dating may on stratigraphic grounds be earlier than the Wurzburg and 
Aphrodite groups, but which stylistically 1s already advanced. The fragmentary dinos 
from Emporio, however, bears a fox not dissimilar to the one on the dish. 

Chian Wild Goat Style, judged from the more complete series of the Middle II phase, 
does not seem to be merely a direct loan from the southern region; it can be considered as 
a local refinement which is the contribution of the Chian workshop to the wider koine of 
the East Greek world. One should emphasize that it is only the absence of sufficient 
evidence that makes the origins of the Chian Wild Goat style somewhat obscure to us, 
and that future discoveries on Chios, which has not been properly explored apart from 
Emporio, might even prove that the island, which was a leading artistic centre in Ionia, 
had a fruitful output in the earlier phases of the new style. 

The reserving technique continues in the sixth century; it is in vogue for the first half 
and still practised a little beyond the middle of the century. Wild Goat lingers on for 
another decade or so from the beginning of the century, in a few groups which clearly 
testify to the gradual degeneration ofa style by now obsolete, down to its final extinction. 
But whereas other East Greek Schools succumb to Corinthian influence and finally 
compromise with a Corinthianizing incised manner,?° Chian vase-painters rejuvenate 
their animal style by developing the older tradition in a new way. Slight, though 
decisive, innovations demonstrate this. 

First, there is a change of cast. Goats, deer, geese, dogs, and foxes are out. Lions, bulls, 
sphinxes, boars, and sirens are in; there is even the occasional griffin. 

Secondly, the new shape of chalice with the higher walls provides a wider field for 
decoration and the old restricting ‘metopes’ are abandoned. 

Thirdly, the well-balanced compositions are drawn almost impeccably. 

And lastly, the inner decoration with floral motives appears for the first time on open 
vases. | 

All these point to a remarkable robust style, second to no other in Chios, at least in the 
execution of drawing. Vases of thıs category were unearthed on the island, but either 
they are in a dispiritingly fragmentary state or their decoration has in parts worn off} it 
would be better therefore to concentrate on their counterparts from overseas. The 
chalice from Delos (Fig. 13)?' depicts a favourite Archaic theme, the fight or encounter 
of a lion with a bull, and that from Pitane,** on the reverse, two lions. The Animal 
Chalice style, as one can label it, takes root in the tradition of the Painter of the 
Aphrodite Bowl and his entourage, which is evident not only in the conscientious 
execution of the figure drawing but also in ornamental details. 

Another category of chalice, chronologically and stylistically later, comprises those 
that dispense with filling ornament. They usually depict a solitary creature: a lion or a 


a ibid. 148-53, nos. 634-52, pls. 53-56 and figs. 99-102. * Delos B. 6230 in Expl. Arch. Délos X, pls. 19. 61—2 and 
2 Especially the North-Ionian centres, see Samos VI. 1. — Samos VI. 1, pl. 94, 745- 
77-87, pls. 105725 passim and mainly J. Boardman and J. 22 Exhibited at the Museum at Bergama. TürkArkDerg. 
Hayes, Tocra IT (London 1973) 28-34. 10 (1960) pl. 2. 4. For a photograph of the obverse, see 


Samos VI. 1, pl. 95. 753. 
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Fig, 13. Chalice from Delos. Delos Museum. 


sphinx. The famous chalice from Camirus on Rhodes now in the Louvre (Fig. 14) and 
another from Pitane (inv. no. 5050), until recently in the Fuar Museum in [zmir,?3 look 
like replicas, but it is doubtful whether they are from the same hand. 

Another example from the peak of the Chalice Style, so called for its dominant though 
not exclusive use of the shape, is the Phana chalice (Fig. 15), unearthed in 
Kourouniotis’ important but unfinished excavations at the beginning of this century, 
which were resumed by Miss Lamb for one season in the thirties.” A group recovered at 
Tocra and at Pitane depicts two antithetic sphinxes and dates early in the series; 
another, worshippers (Fig. 16), mostly but perhaps not always female, usually rendered 
in a mixed technique, using outline for facial and costume details.” 

The manner of the figure drawing in these groups is a direct offspring of the Animal 
Chalice style. At the same time, however, this class ıs influenced by the Grand Style, not 
only in throwing off ‘oppressive’ filling ornament but in the types of man and woman 
that it takes over. Style is uniform, going through stages of evolution and eventual 
decline. At first sight they give the impression that they may have been copying major 
prototypes such as free painting, but on the whole the absence of filling ornament, and 
the statuesque posture and isolation of the figures, are frequent traits of vase-painting of 
the time. T he manner of drawing rises from meticulous to elaborate, and gradually sinks 


23 Louvre A 530 from Camirus on Rhodes, see Samos VI. 6 Ex-13235, now Hermitage no. B55 on exhibit. Bull. 


1, pl. 94. 756. comm. imp. arch. 40 (1911) 142-8, figs. 1-4; SorArch 1957. 4, 
^ ADeli 2 (1916) pl. 2. 7 135. 


# BSA 35 (1934-5) 138 ff. 
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Fig. 14. Chalice from Camtrus, Rhodes. Paris, 
Louvre Museum. 
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Fig. 15. Chalice from Phana. Chios Museum, 


to hasty and hackneyed work. The last, if not the very last in the series, is the Florence 
chalice from Rhodes?” decorated with a wholly debased sphinx, and scribbles that are 
reminiscent of a saw-pattern on the handle zone and faintly recall the typical trade mark 
of the sixth-century chalice. This vase demonstrates perfectly the sad end of a style and of 
a technique which once knew palmier days. 

Grand Style vases have not yet been unearthed on Chios; however, there are grounds 
to believe that they were manufactured on the island. Another major technique, that of 


2? Florence 79244 from Camirus (unpublished); but see BSA 47 (1952) 159 note 5 and Greek Emporio 157 n. 5 on p. 158. 
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Fig. 16. Chalice from Berezan , south Russia. 


black-figure, was practised during almost the whole sixth century. Chiotes obviously 
derived from Corinth the technique which was by now a favourite of the studios of 
Mainland Greece. It came to Chios just before the end of the seventh century. A 
stratified fragment from the siege-mound at Old Smyrna” suggests that it was in its first 
youth slightly before the beginning of the sixth century. Categories within Chian black- 
figure are evidently unequal and attest the various influences exercised on the school. 
Some show their makers blindly following a technique they had not digested or even 
understood. The so-called Sphinx and Lion Style is the basic style;^? it is thought to have 
been short-lived. In fact the homogeneous and unaltering style of repetitive rows of lions 
and sphinxes (Fig. 17) cannot have occupied its painters for more than forty years. A 
rather misleading piece is a lid from Rizari (Fig. 18), where the poverty of the style is 
mitigated by its fragmentary state, and the interest of a subject rare outside the Grand 
Style: a horseman. Nevertheless, the overall impression ofan untidy and blotchy design 
on an intact vase gives some idea of the result of inadequate assimilation of an alien 
technique. 

So much for the decoration; but credit must be given to the potters who, apart from 
producing the usual shapes (bowls with lids, oinochoai, dinoi, kernoi) launched out into 
innovating rarities of remarkable inspiration and originality. Here are a few: the 
stemmed skyphos-crater from Pitane, which is reminiscent of the Athenian Nessos 
Painter's pots; the incense-vase, again from the excavations at Pitanc which were prolific 


28 In the collection of the British School at Athens. See *9 Greek Emporio 166-8, nos. 824-37, pls. 62-9 and figs. 
Greek Emporio 166 n. 4. Strangely enough, this sherd has not — 114—15. Vases of the Sphinx and Lion style have appeared 
appeared in any of the publications of material deriving in many publications of East Greek pottery; a few are cited 
from Old Smyrna. in the following note. 
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Fig. 17. Exterior and interior of a lekane frag- 
ment from Chios town. Ghios Museum. 
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Fig. 18. Fragment of lid from Rizarı, Chios town. Chios Museum. 





Fig. 19. Chalice fragments from Rizari, Chios town. Chios Museum. 
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Fig. 20. Chalice from Rhitsona, Boeotia. Thebes Museum. 
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in Chian vases; the basket-handled cylindrical vessel with female moulded heads from 
Phana; and the peculiarly thick lekane fragment from the island (Fig. 17), the last two of 
which permit only tentative reconstructions.?" 

Following the wider Panhellenic practice of the first quarter of the sixth century, 
komast scenes appear here only on chalices of smaller dimensions. Chian komasts (Fig. 
19) are as dull and tiresome as they are repetitive in pose and attitude; they become 
slightly less uninspired in the company of women, who are always drawn in outline.* 
Their interest lies in the interpretation of their iconography, and a recently-proposed 
theory suggests that they might reflect certain elements of contemporary cult practices 
on Chios.** 

Other black-figure chalices with animals and specifically the Poultry Group, named 
after its subject-matter, have claims to competent if not exceptional draughtsmanship. 
One rich tomb at Rhitsona in Boeotia furnished an excellent chalice (Fig. 20)5* also 
important from the point of view of its date. It is from the early years of the group; the 
slightly unbalanced composition, the disc-rosettes compared with other Chian black- 
figure categories, and above all the better-dated Athenian vases found in the same tomb, 
place it as an early specimen of this group, of about 565 Bc. A further stage—with vases 
which are possibly the work of one painter—is marked by the Tocra chalice;?* this does 
without the rosettes and is, in the words of the excavators, ‘a delicate cup of great charm 
and originality’ .*» 

Chian painted pottery dragged on to the end of the sixth century, turning for 
inspiration in its dying years to the more popular and active workshops of Athens and 
Clazomenae. The material is sometimes so derivative that it might have been confused 
with the original.5° 

Thus, after about a hundred and fifty years, we witness the demise of a noteworthy yet 
not widely known school of Archaic Greece, which had had a brilliant career, rather 
undeserving of the slander ‘provincial’, especially when we recall the exceptionally good 
work of its heyday. Henceforth plain pottery continued to provide for everyday needs, 
and the undecorated chalice (Fig. 4) was useful to the Chians, but to nobody else, for a 
few more centuries. ‘By 500 Bc East Greek vase-painting'—and Chian inevitably with 
it—‘was deservedly dead.’3? 

In concluding it must be mentioned that all is not certain in the dating of Chian 
pottery, since so much of it depends on stylistic criteria which are subjective and 
sometimes hazardous. Stratigraphic evidence exists, but the distinctions which it permits 
are not fine enough for our purposes. As regards tomb-contexts, which are rare in Chios, 
few are of help since most are either still unpublished or have passed unrecorded. Very 
little has been described from the excavations at Pitane, which produced abundant 


3 Stemmed skyphos crater. exhibited in the Archaeological 
Museum in Istanbul, see AFA 66 (1962) 378, pl. 103. 31; 
Greek Emporio 166 n. 6 and p. 194; COED pl. 5. 3; cf. Antike 
Kunst Beiheft 7 (1970) 7, considered as Aeolian. fneense-va se: 
Istanbul no. 8580, see COED pl. 5. 4 and Catalogue Instanbul 
1983 33, B89. Basket-handled cylindrical vessel: ADelt 2 (1916) 
202 ff., pl. 3. 20-2 and Greek Emporio 166 n. 6. Lekane: ADelt 
1 (1915) figs. 33—4, where wrongly stated ‘outside’ for 
'inside' and vice versa, and Greek Emporio 166 n. 6. 

3 There are unpublished fragments from both Rizari 
and Naucratis. 


* D. Williams, *Aigina, Aphaia— Tempel, V. The Fot- 
tery from Chios’, 44 1983, 162-3, 

33 JHS 29 (1909) 332 fT., fig. 15, pl. 25 and Greek Emporio 
158 n. 4. 

9 Tocra I, (1966) 59, 63, no. 785, pls. 42-3 and Samos VI. 
I pls. 95 and roo, no. 815. 

5 J. Boardman, Greek Art (London 1973) 87, fig. 80. 

sî Greek Emporio 168-70 and CGED 85 (Boardman). 

” Cook, op. cit. (n. 10) 116. 
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Chian material deriving from tombs containing better-dated Corinthian and Athenian 
vases, but that little seems to reinforce traditional views,3® 

An overall picture has been sketched out ofthe main Chian categories represented by 
finds on the island. However, further systematic excavations, preferably on Chios, may 
clarify many aspects of classification and dating. New material may also bring fresh 
problems, but will add decisively to our present state of knowledge. 


My greatest debt is to Professor John Boardman, who suggested this paper to me, read the typescript and saved me from 
many errors; however the remaining ones are due only to me. It has been a privilege to study in Oxford with the benefit of 
his invaluable assistance and advice. I am also grateful co the Committee of the Greek Archaeological Society and to 
Professor V. Lambrinoudakis, in particular, for permission to publish the material from the late Professor Kontoleon's 
excavations at Rizari, from which certain vases appear here. Finally, my thanks go to G. J. D. Lemos, who pruned my 
English and made helpful comments on various points. 

The following abbreviations are used here: 


Catalogue 
istanbul 1983 Catalogue of the XVIIIth European Art Exhibition, The Anatolian Civilisations Il, Greek /Roman/ 
Byzantine (St. Irene, Istanbul, May 22-October 30, 1983). 
CGED Les Céramiques de la Grèce de P Est et leur diffusion en Occident (Colloques [Internationaux du Centre 


National de la Recherche Scientifique N. 569. Centre J. Bérard. Naples, 6-9 Juillet 1976 (19787). 
#8 CGED 29 ff. {Bayburtluoglu). 





ARCHAIC CHIAN POTTERY 
AT NAUCRATIS 





J. BOARDMAN 


In the history of Archaic Greek ceramics the pottery of the island of Chios stands out for 
its distinctive appearance, shapes, and technical quality. It would be wrong to pretend 
that its decoration is executed with a skill comparable with that ofan Exekias, but it can 
on occasion be very good. It is rather its overall character which makes it so easy to 
distinguish from contemporary wares, even in the East Greek world. 

We observe an unusual shape, the chalice; an unusual quahty of slip, a brilhant 
creamy white; an unusual finesse of potting, with exceptionally thin walls; a taste for 
colour, most unusual at this date in Greek ceramics. The techniques of decoration are 
those of the rest of the Greek world—some black-figure with incised detail; some drawn 
in outline. 

Despite this distinction the pottery of Clhios was not at first easily attributed to its true 
home. The island itself has yielded comparatively little. British School excavations in 
Chios, in the town and at Emporio, yielded very little of the sixth century.’ But the 
British School excavations in North Africa, at Tocra in Libya, yielded a lot,” and Chian 
pottery became well known first from what was exported and not what was found at 
home. 

The first notable finds were also in North Africa, made a hundred years ago at the site 
of Naucratis in the Nile Delta, an important trading town for Greeks in the Archaic 
period, and especially for the Lonians of East Greece. The excavations of Petrie, and 
those of the British School at Athens under Hogarth, yielded large quantities of this 
distinctive pottery, some of it inscribed with dedications to Greek gods worshipped ın 
Naucratis.? Since the pottery had not been identified elsewhere it was regarded as the 
product of local manufacture by Greeks, and called Naucratite. Very soon afterwards, 
K ourouniotis’ excavations at Kato Phana in Chios, followed by British School work at 
the site in the 1930s by Winifred Lamb, began to indicate the true source of the pottery, 
but it was still being called Naucratite in the 19208." 

By now we all know that it is in fact Chian, but the finds in Naucratis must still be 
regarded as highly unusual, and although they match closely the finds in Chios itself they 


| J. K. Anderson, BSA 49 (1954) 123-82; J. Boardman, more recent work see W. D. E. Coulson and A. Leonard, 


Greek Emporio (London 1967). AJA 86 (1982) 361-80, and Cities of the Delta I, Naucratis 
1 J. Boardman and J. Hayes, Excavations at Tocra I (Malibu 1981), where pl. 6. 4 is Archaic Chian. 
(London 1966), II (1973). i K. Kourouniotis, 4Delt 1 (1915) 64 ff.; 2 (1916) 190 fL; 


3 W. M. F. Petrie, Naukratis I (London 1886); E. A. W. Lamb, BSA 35 (1934-5) 138-64; R. M. Cook, Greek 
Gardner et al., Naukratis LI (London 1888); D. G. Hogarth, Painted Pottery (London 1972) 313. 
BSA 5 (1898-9) 26-97, and JAS 25 (1905) 105-36. For 
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have characteristics very unlike those of the many other Archaic Greek wares well 
represented there. This led me, in 1956, to speculate again whether some of the 
Naucratite pottery at Naucratis could not have been made there, by immigrant potters 
and painters.? Discoveries within the last thirty years have made clear that some of the 
arguments were wrong, but other arguments have also been brought to bear upon the 
problem which are far less conclusive, and this paper reviews the problem, to discover, if 
possible, whether there is any reason still to hold to a belief that Ghian potters were at 
work in Egypt. 

One of the observations I made in 1956 can certainly no longer stand in the form in 
which it was proposed. It was not a positive argument, but a remark that the fine 
polychrome decoration of some Chian chalices at Naucratis was so reminiscent. of 
Egyptian painting that it might have been the example of Egypt that led the Greek 
potters there to imitate this effect. And the polychrome style was not represented in 
Chios itself. The best polychrome style is, in fact, sull not represented in Chios, and only 
a little better elsewhere, notably on mainland sites like Pitane in Aeolis, and since Chian 
pottery apparently travels well this remains strange. But the argument from Egyptian 
painting cannot stand. Alluding to it, Elena Walter-Karydi? points to the polychrome 
style of wooden plaques found near Corinth, but we do not need to look so far from home. 
Since I wrote we have been made aware of the polychrome wall-painting styles of Asia 
Minor and the East Greek world in the finds at Gordion and in Lycia. Moreover, and I 
am not sure in which direction this evidence points, we have the find of a polychrome 
painted wooden plaque in Egypt clearly decorated, 1n Egypt, by an East Greek artist 
trained in the same studio as those artists who emigrated in the later sixth century to 
Etruria and produced the fine so-called Gaeretan hydriai.’ This establishes the existence 
of polychrome figure decoration in the East Greek world, but the last find also 
demonstrates that it was a style which, later than the Chian polychrome, was practised 
by East Greek emigrants, on pottery in Etruria, on wood in Egypt. So perhaps this does 
little more than suggest that Chian polychrome need owe nothing directly to Egypt, but 
to styles already current in East Greeee, though these may themselves, of course, have 
been originally inspired by Egyptian practices with which the East Greeks had beeome 
familiar from the mid seventh century. 

Next, I observed that there were perhaps differences in clay between some (not all) of 
the pottery at Naucratis and that in the island, the former being dirtier, grey or brown, 
the latter a. paler pink. Clay analyses undertaken for me at Oxford, and including 
samples of clay and pottery from Chios itself, show that the same or very similar clay beds 
were used for all vases." This is not altogether decisive evidence, however, since ifa Greek 
had wished to make fine pottery in the Nile delta he would have been almost obliged to 
import the clay, because Egyptian potters' clay 1s of extremely poor quality, as is shown 
by the later ceramic products of Naucratis. Clay would have made good ballast in the 
merchant ships, and a little would have gone a long way in the making of small, fine- 
walled vases. Ihe movement of clay around the Greek world for pottery production is 

m pa 1955) IM now 5 J. Boardman in Les céramiques de la Grèce de l'Est et leur 

tna E Var diffusion en Occident (Paris/Naples 1978) 288; R. Jones, Greek 

' R. V. Nicholls in G. T. Martin, The Tomb of Hetepka and Cypriot Pottery: a Review (Athens forthcoming); P. 
(London 1979) 74-8; Cambridge Ancient History, pls. to vol. Dupont, Dacia 27 (1983) 24, 30-1, 41. 


III (ed. J. Boardman, 1984) 224-5; J. M. Hemelrijk, 
Caeretan Hydriae (Mainz 1984) 20172. 
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well attested in later periods and has been suspected in antiquity. There is nothing very 
unusual about it. Think of the tons of marble that were moved around Greece in 
antiquity, even as early as the seventh century Bc, and the logistics of moving clay for 
potters becomes a trivial matter. So even this is not decisive. 

My attention in 1956 was drawn principally, however, toa different class of pottery, 
the most numerous among the Naucratite. It is of small, thin-walled cups, mainly of the 
kantharos shape, and nearly all undecorated, except for the fine white slip. But on these, 
before firing, there had been painted dedications naming the donor and often the god, 
deliberately for dedication at Naucratis. It seemed not unreasonable to ask whether they 
were not also made at Naucratis, since votives for a sanctuary are usually made and 
marketed on the spot, and not a thousand kilometres away, especially when they were so 
individualized as to bear the donor’s name on them. They were cheap, plain, but fragile 
vases, not altogether ideal cargo. To order the vases and have them made in Chios, then 
bring them to Naucratis to dedicate, must have seemed rather a roundabout business, 
even in antiquity, and could easily have persuaded a potter that it would be worth 
setting up shop in Naucratis itself. 

This cannot be proved, but at least it might be disproved. Has it been? 

Robert Cook and Geoffrey Woodhead made a detailed study of the inscriptions on the 
votive cups at Naucratis and identified the hands of the scribes, which were commonly 
linked with the names of donors, although some donors gave separate batches trom 
different scribes.2 Comparable votive inscriptions on Chian pottery have been found in 
Chios itself, but so far none of the scribes or donors represented at Naucratis has been 
identified:'? and if one were we should need to be satisfied that it was in circumstances 
that required local manufacture. 

Other inscriptions on Chian pottery have been found on the island of Aigina, and 
thanks to the thorough publication of the material recently by Dyfri Williams we are 
able to make further progress in this area. The votive cups are exactly like those at 
Naucratis (Fig. 1).'! The dedicators are one Aristophantos (Fig. 2), who is also met at 
Naucratis and on a vase by, it seems, the same scribe; and a partner Damonidas. 
Damonidas has a Doric name and it seems probable that he and Aristophantos dictated 
the dedications for their vases, and that Damonidas himself was probably Aeginetan, as 
was possibly, also, Aristophantos. The finds make clear that these inscribed cups could 
travel in the Aegean, though you could say that this was a special case. The question that 
has to be asked is whether the cups were ordered in Chios or in Naucratis, where one of 
the names is already known. There is other ordinary Chian pottery in Aegina, but Chian 
pottery could get anywhere (the Chian wine amphorae on Aegina are all, it seems, of 
later date). In most respects Chios and Aegina, as major trading states, were rivals. ‘The 
movement of pottery in the Aegean reflects the tastes of the customers; the ordering of 
pottery 1s a different matter and I am inclined to think that Aeginetan merchants were 
more likely to order their gifts for Aegina in Naucratis, where we know Aegina played a 
major role, than in Chios. In the life of the merchant Naucratis is the one common factor 
between Aegina and Chios. It isin Naucratis that the name and scribe of Aristophantos 
have been found. The evidence of Aegina, then, is equivocal, and if you attach more 


» BSA 47 (1952) 159-70. Also BSA 51 (1956) 56-9. " In AA 1983, 155-86. I am indebted to Dr Williams for 
From Phanai, see Cook/Woodhead; and Greek Emporio the photographs in Figs. 1, 2. 
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Fig. 1. Votive cup from Aegina. 


importance to the probable behaviour of merchants in ordering inscribed vases than to 
the ways in which non-inscribed Chian pottery may have reached Aegina, it seems if 
anything to favour the Naucratite source for the dedications. 

Finally, there are three further separate and suggestive points: 

First, some of the Chian pottery at Naucratis shows clear signs of Spartan influence 
(Figs. 3, 4).'? There is no Spartan pottery on Chios, but there is plenty at Naucratis. 1 
should hesitate now to suggest that these vases too were made in Naucratis, but this 15 the 
most likely source for Chian potters to have become aware of Laconian styles. 

Secondly, there are literally hundreds of fragments of decorated Chian pottery from 
Naucratis, much of it very finely painted, and there are also at Naucratis more than 200 
fragments of inscribed Chian pottery, with dedications of the type under discussion. Ifall 
this pottery was made in Chios Í find it very difficult to understand why no donor ever 
ordered a fine vase to be inscribed with his name and carried it to dedicate in Naucratis, 
and why all donors only ordered their names on small plain vases, or on vases with figure 
decoration of the very simplest, poorest style. Just one fine vase at Naucratis, with a 
painted dedication of the type so prolific on the small cups, would go a long way to 
convince me that the cups were made in Chios too. And it is not as though the volume of 
Chian pottery at Naucratis had denied us the opportunity for such a find to be identified. 

Thirdly, among the names of donors of the inscribed vases at Naucratis appears Mikis. 
This name is not necessarily feminine, but it is likely to be. However, thanks to an 
observation by Dyfri Williams and a fehcitious Join of fragments in London we have 
another name which is certainly ofa woman, Aigyptis (Fig. 5)—either a Greek who had 
taken a name which reflects her new home, Egypt, or a Hellenized Egyptian.'3 Williams 


e BSA 51 (1956) 60-1 with n. 1. Jam indebted to Anna % AA 1983, 185 with n. 59. I am indebted to Dr Williams 
Lemos for the observation that the Cambridge fragment for the photograph. 
(CVA II pl. 17 (496). 67) is from a chalice with painted 


lotus withtn, not a cup. 
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Fig. 2. Fragments ofcups dedicated by Aristophantos on Aegına. 
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Fig. 3. Fragment of cup from Naucratis. Oxford, 
Ashmolean Museum G. 133. 2+6. 
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Fig. 4. Fragment of chalice from Naucratis. 
Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum G. 39. 





Fig. 5. Fragment of cup from Naucratis. London, British Museum 1924. 12-1. 808 + 755. 


suggests that both Mikis and Aigyptis were local hetaerae of Naucratis, a class well 
documented in the town and known to be wealthy. J would ask, then, whether a hetaera, 
resident and operational in Naucratis, would have been more likely to order a cheap 
votive cup from Chios, a thousand kilometres away, to be brought to Naucratis so that 
she could dedicate it there; or to have ordered one in a local Naucratite-Chian votive 
factory which was making exactly similar votives for the local market and local 
sanctuaries. And if not a hetaera, since such ‘ethnic’ names are generally adopted away 
from the country or city they name, the circumstances in which a woman in Chios would 
have commissioned such a dedication for Naucratis are no easier to fathom. 

There are, I think, altogether too many unanswered questions still, too many unusual 
circumstances surrounding this presence at Naucratis of cheap, bespoke individualized 
dedications, for us to regard the matter as solved by a declaration of one hundred per 
cent production in Chios itself. The phenomenon of Greek potters emigrating and 
setting up shop elsewhere in the Mediterranean in the sixth century is well familiar by 
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now,"* in Etruria, in South Italy—why not in Naucratis, especially when there was a 
specialized local demand to meet? Perhaps we could regard the whole problem of 
Naucratite-Chian as still sub judice, and not be too anxious to close the file on what might 
be a most interesting example of Chian enterprise overseas. 


4 Dupont, op. cit. {n. 8) 24-5 for Chian pottery on 
Thasos {which seems, by style, made by Chians not in 
Chios) and at Erythrae (which is said to look a poor 
imitation of Chían). Dupont (p. 38) misjudges the ease 
with which clay could be carried, and especially the need 
for it where there is none of quality to satisfy a special local 


demand, and makes a meaningless distinction in this 
context between ateliers itinérants and émigration des potters. 
His deductions about Chian, even if eventually proved 
correct, go beyond the evidence he offers and cannot 
decide the issue in the light of the arguments outlined here. 


THE ‘NIKE OF ARCHERMOS 
AND HER ATTIRE 





B. S. RIDGWAY 


In Aristophanes’ Birds the two Athenians, Pisthetairos and Euelpides, who are trying to 
convince the birds to set themselves up as deities, point out that wings have become 
appropriate as divine attributes, since Eros and Nike have them. To this comment, made 
in 414 BC, a (late Hellenistic?) scholiast added the information that Archermos, the 
father of Boupalos and Athenis, was said to have been the first to give wings to Nike, 
while the followers of Karystios the Pergamene attributed priority to the painter 
Aglaophon of Thasos.' Further information is found in Pliny (.Nat. Hisi a0 0.173), who 
knows Archermos not only as the father of Boupalos and Athenis, but also as the son of 
Mikkiades and grandson of Melas, one in a line of famous Chian sculptors. These two 
ancient sources have therefore been combined to argue that the Chian sculptor 
Archermos was the first to make a winged Nike—a claim that seemed dramatically 
confirmed by the discovery in Delos of an Archaic winged statue and a fragmentary 
inscription mentioning both Mikkiades and his son. 

It seems worth while to consider in some detail the issue of this important Chian 
contribution to ancient iconography, especially since no recent publication, to my 
knowledge, had treated in depth the Delian Nike and its inscribed base,’ till there 
appeared the 1983 issue of O Th with a lengthy article by Peter Scherrer on this very 
subject. Scherrer's treatment is thorough; none the less I can still add some comments, 
specifically from the point of view of costume and style, since the statue, although quite 
famous, has some unusual features not generally known. 

The Nike was found in 1877, near the Artemision on Delos, in an area that proved rich 
in sculptures dedicated to the goddess. Homolle, therefore, published it promptly as an 
image of Artemis, albeit winged.? Then in 1880 one fragment, and in 1882 a second 


' Aristophanes, Birds 573: Hermes is mentioned, and 
other gods, then adrixa Niky mérera mrepüyow xXpvoaiv Kai 
vn Ai’ "Epws ye. The scholiast adds: Newrtepixov TO THY 
Niknv kai rôv "Epwra Errepwodar. "Apxeppov yap haai rives 
rèv BovmdAov kai *A6mviôos marepa, oi de ’AyAaopvra tov 
Odarov Cwypadov, mrmviv Epyaoacdaı tH Nin, ws oi Trepi 
Kapüoruov röv [lepyauyvév dao. The Birds was performed 
in 414 Bc. The scholiast should be at least late Hellenistic 
because of the mention of Karystios the Pergamene, a 
literary historian of the 2nd c. Bc. Yet note that the idea of 
a winged Nike is given as ‘recent’. Aglaophon of Thasos is 
probably the father and teacher of the more famous 
Polygnotus, himselfa painter as well as a sculptor, who was 


active around the middle of the 5th c. sc. That winged 
figures should be connected with painting and with Thasos 
may be of some importance; see further below. 

2 For purposes of clarity and concision, I shall here 
follow traditional nomenclature and refer to the statue 
Athens, Nat. Mus. 21, as a Nike, regardless of its true 
identity. ‘The Delian Nike,’ or ‘Archermos’ Nike’ will be 
used as alternative appellations. For recent photographs of 
the statue, and brief discussion, see Mer Egee. Grece des Îles 
(Paris 1979) 191-3, no. 135 and colour pl. on p. 38. 

3 Th. Homolle, BCH 3 (1879) 393-99; see his pl. 7 for a 
rare photograph ofthe Nike’s back; another is published in 
BCH 74 (1950) pl. 31, which includes the newly Joined 
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fragment, of an inscribed base were found in the same general area, near the north 
foundation of the Artemision, although in a mixed context. In publishing the first, 
Homolle connected the inscribed names with the scholiast to Aristophanes and 
relabelled the winged statue Nike; in publishing the second fragment, he reverted to 
Artemis. He thus opened the way to a lively debate which continued for several 
decades. Was the cutting on the inscribed base appropriate for the statue, or did 1t go 
with a different offering, perhaps a sphinx or a griffin? How was the inscription to be 
restored and understood? In particular, was Archermos related to Mikkiades or was he 
simply the sculptor and Mikkiades the dedicator? When the dust settled, no firm 
conclusions had been reached, but the statue had become entrenched in all major 
handbooks on Greek sculpture as Archermos’ Nike. New spurts of scholarly activity 
began in 1948 with a major study by O, Rubensohn; in 1950 J. Marcadé recognized and 
joined the two arms of the figure and Fig. 1 shows it in its present form. L. H. Jeffery 
devoted brief comments to the script of the inscribed base, which she considered Parian.° 
A more thorough treatment of the statue appeared in the 1969 book by C. Isler-Kerenyı 
within the context of an iconographic study of Nikai.° Ten years later I. Scheibler 
included the Delian evidence in her research on dedications by sculptors, and there 1s 
now Scherrer’s article based on autopsy of the inscription. I shall review each relevant 
position under separate headings, while trying to find answers to some of the questions. 


(1) DOES THE STATUE GO WITH THE BASE? 
HOW IS THE INSCRIPTION TO BE RESTORED AND READ? 


These two issues are best taken together, since the various readings of the inscription 
have a bearing on the shape of the base, and Archermos’ name—because of the 
scholiast’s reference—provides the primary impetus for connecting the winged figure 
with the: pedestal. 

The two joining fragments (Athens Nat. Mus. 21a; /G? 12. 5. 147) preserve parts of 
two sides of a base with a shallow, roughly oval cutting on its top surface, and a funnel- 
shaped cavity within this sinking, at the rear edge of the break.’ The cavity has usually 
been considered a pour-channel for the lead meant to fasten the inscribed block to an 


arms. The location where thestatue was found is variously 
given; see, e.g., C. Isler-Kerenyi, Mike (Erlenbach/Stutt- 
gart, 1969) 143 no. 129: "Nordseite des alten Apollontem- 
pels’. Ch. Picard, Manuel d'archéologie grecque. La Sculpture | 
(Paris 1935) 565-6, is one of several authors who consider 
the Nike the central akroterion of the Porinos Naos, an 
identification which I previously accepted: The Archaic 
Style in Greck Sculpture (Princeton 1977) 112 and n. 36. The 
connection with the temple is strongly contested by H. 
Gallet de Santerre, Délos primittve et archaique (Paris 1958) 
254 and n. 8, 255, who stresses the provenience from the 
Artemision. 

t First fragment: Th. Homolle, BCA 5 (1881) 272-78; on 
p. 277 itis mentioned that the context of the find could be 
medieval fill, but that the statue could not have been 
moved from far away; the scholiast to Aristophanes is cited 
on p. 278 n. 1. Second fragment: BCH 7 (1883) 254-6. 

5 J. Marcadé, BCH 74 (1950) 182 and n. 2, The mention 


is brief within the context of an article on other Delian 
sculpture. I am indebted to Professor Marcadé for corres- 
pending with me in February 1984 on the subject of the 
Delian Nike. L. H. Jeffery, The Local Scripts of Archaic Greece 
(Oxford 1961) 294-5, 305; cf. also her Archaic Greece 
(London 1976) 233, 236. 

ë Sec n. 3, above: her Cat. no. 129; for a stylistic and 
chronological discussion, pp. 77-81; a reconstruction is 
suggested on pp. 86-9; the structure ofthe Nike is discussed 
on pp. 109-12, Archermos of Chios on pp. 114-15, with 
concluding remarks on pp. 116-19. 

7 For a photograph of the top surface see J. Marcadé, 
Recueil des signatures de sculpteurs grecs 2 (Paris 1957) 21; the 
front of the base is shown on his pl. 29. 1. The underside of 
the base is described by B. Sauer, AM 16 (1891) 182-90, as 
carefully smoothed, the sides marked by engraved lines 
0.056 m. from the edges. An early sketch of the base is given 
by F. Winter, 4A 1891, 184-6. 
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Fig. 1. Athens, National Museum 21; from Delos. Photograph, Hirmer Verlag. 
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underlying pedestal, and M. Jacob-Felsch, in her study on statue bases, attributed the 
earliest example of the pillar-base Type A to the Parian (sic) Archermos, as an Ionian 
idea, in the second quarter of the sixth century BC.’ Yet as early as 1891 it had been 
pointed out that, although the bottom of the so-called funnel-channel was not fully 
preserved, enough remained to suggest that the block was not pierced through; and it is 
occasionally stated that the inscribed base is erroneously called a capital or a crowning 
block.” 

More difficult to explain has been the oblong shape of the plinth cutting, which some 
authors found irreconcilable with the Nike and more appropriate for a griffin or 
sphinx.'? Isler-Kerényi is not directly concerned with the connection between the Nike 
and the base, since she attributes to Archermos of Chios the creation of the first winged 
figure on the evidence of style and of the ancient sources." Her primary interest is to 
determine how the statue rested on its plinth, since the skirt dipping in between the legs 
seems to her too narrow a support for the heavy marble. She therefore restores both feet, 
as well as the skirt, touching the ground, a position strengthened by her analvsis of the 
legs and the course of the folds. Her sketch (Fig. 2), however, while plausible on artistic 
and static grounds, would be difficult to reconcile with the inscribed base as preserved. 

Scheibler agreed that the dipping skirt would not plausibly fit the shallow cutting on 
the base, yet found that many points spoke in favour of connecting the Delian statue with 
the inscribed fragments. She therefore postulated an intervening member, amorphous in 
charaeter, which could connect with the skirt at one end, and expand to fit the base at 
the other. She provided a sketch of such a support, and a reconstructed drawing of the 
base top (Fig. 3). As for the inscription, she tentatively accepted that the statue could be 
a combined offering by Mikkiades and his son Archermos, perhaps to signify victory in 
an artistic competition, but she also believed that both should definitely be separate from 
Melas, assuming—as other scholars had—that he was a Chian hero mistakenly taken by 
Pliny as the progenitor of Archermos’ family. In addition, within the context of 
sculptors’ dedications, Scheibler discussed a votive inscription to Phoibos on Paros 
mentioning a Mikkiades, probably the same man who made the Delian offering.” 


? M, Jacob-Felsch, Die Entwicklung griechischer Statuenba- 
sen und die Aufstellung der Statuen (Waldsassen/Bayern 1969) 
39. On p. 40 she lists the Phrasikleia by Aristion of Paros as 
standing on the oldest example (c. 540-530 sc) ofa pillar- 
base Type A, on Attic soil, She believes, however, that the 
connection between the inscribed base and the Delian 
Nike is unlikely because the latter is later than the former 
and was probably a corner akroterion: p. 160, Appendix 
no. 2.1. 

? For the description of the bottom see Winter (above, n. 
7) quoting a check by Wolters. For the statement on the 
erroneous definition as capital see P. Bruneau and J. 
Ducat, Guide de Délos (Paris 1966) 45 n. 5. Even Marcade, 
Signatures (above, n. 7) considers the base a *couronne- 
ment.’ 

^ For a list of authors advocating the different solutions 
see P. Scherrer, ‘Das Weihgeschenk von Mikkiades und 
Archermos aus Delos’, O72 54 (1983) 19 n. 4. 

' Isler-Kerényi, op. cit. (n. 3) 115: “Wir dürfen also die 
Erfindung des Kanons und die Ausführung der ältesten 
Statuen der Flügelfrau dem Archermos von Chios zus- 


chreiben, ohne auf den Beweis der Zugehörigkeit von 
Inschriftbasis und Nike von Delos 129 angewiesen zu sein.’ 
See also her p. 77; on pp. 86-92 she discusses not only the 
position of the Delian Nike but also of related statues, only 
one among which she would accept as truly supported only 
by its skirt. 

'? |. Scheibler, Münchener Jb. 30 (1979) 21 fig, 11a-b for 
a reconstruction of base and support; for Mikkiades’ 
dedication on Paros, 14-15 fig. 5; other authors, including 
Marcade (above, n. 7) and O. Rubensohn (Mitt. d. Inst. 1 
(1948) 21—43) discuss this evidence. The position that 
Melas does not belong with Mikkiades’ family ıs also 
supported, e.g., by Jeffery (above, n. 5, both 1961 and 
1976), and by J. G. Pedley, 474 86 (1982) 188 and n. 37. 
Note, however, that for Pliny to have created this genea- 
logy, either he or bis sources must have known this very 
Delian stone where the three names—Melas, Mikkiades, 
and Archermos—appear together. Alternatively, refer- 
ence to Melas may have been made in other dedications 
signed by either father or son, but those that are extant so 
far do not seem to mention him. Could the Delian Nike 
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Fig. 2. Reconstruction after C. Isler-Kerenyi, 
Nike 87. 
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Fig. 3. Reconstruction of figure and base after I. Scheibler, Münchener Jo. 21 fig. 11a, b. 
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Scherrer’s discussion is the most extensive and stems from a new epigraphical analysis. 
He lists 15 previous restorations of the inscription, ranging from 1883 to 1957, and agrees 
with none except in the assumption of hexameters as the metre of the dedication.'? While 
earlier versions had supplied the words Nike and Apollo, the latter as the recipient of the 
offering in agreement with the preserved epithet exyPodos, Scherrer’s version eliminates 
them. He makes the important point that "Apxepuos in the inscription must be in the 
nominative case, since the letter which follows should be theta. The final sigma in 
"Apxepuos could therefore not be joined to it because very few words begin with o0. The 
words of Xi preserved in the third line of the inscription can then be read as plural 
nominative, thus suggesting that both "Apxeppos and the partly preserved Mixxiadys are 
in the same case and linked by a missing «ei. His restoration reads: 


Muciaá[899$ 766° &y]aAgo. kaAóv p’ [aveßnxev xai viös 
"Apyeppos O[vo]énow He) «mBo[Aov até? tÀácagÜa: 


ot Xto: MéAavos rarpauor afru Avróvres. 


Scherrer's comments then focus on the base. He cannot accept a square format, 
because it would require that the inscription turn the corner and be engraved over two 
adjacent sides. His hexameters, on the other hand, would fita rectangular base which he 
can postulate on other grounds (Fig. 4). Noting that Scheibler's drawing of the base top 
with its oval cutting disagrees with the evidence in several details, and stressing that the 
supposed pour-channel does not pieree the bottom, Scherrer reconstructs a diflerent 
oval bedding, in which the funnel-shaped cavity serves simply for leading the statuary 
plinth to the base. Through mathematical calculations, he argues that the centre-point 
of the elliptical cutting marks one-third of the total base, which he then restores as 0.81 m 
in length. The Nike would have stood not in the centre, but toward the left-hand edge of 
the block—an asymmetrical position which Scherrer takes as confirmation for a possible 
architectural function, since the oblong shape of the base, in his opinion, contradicts the 
assumption that the dedication stood free on a pillar.'* 

Scherrer's study makes many valid points. We have gained the assurance that 
Mikkiades and Archermos, being both cited in the nominative, are united in the making 
of the offering and likely to be father and son. The connection of both men with Paros is 
attested not only by Mikkiades’ signature in his tithe offering to Phoibos/Apollo, ? but 
also by Archermos' use of the Parian script for the Delian base. Therefore, restoring the 
inscription to state that both sculptors had left their homeland would seem preferable to 
other readings. The elimination of Nike and Apollo from the restored inscription opens 
the way to understanding the winged figure on her own grounds, and a dedication to 
Artemis becomes as plausible as one to her twin, since &xnß6Xos is applicable to either.'^ I 
find it harder to accept the integration róð’ dyaApa KaAdv u’ àvéÜnkev, despite Scherrer’s 


have stood until Pliny's time? Since both the amount of Boardman, Greek Sculpture. The Archaic Period (London 


weathering and the abundant traces of colour on the statue 
at the time of discovery (on which see below) seem to 
militate against a long outdoor exposure, we may have to 
postulate an indoor setting for the statue, or a purely 
literary mention of the inscription, in turn erroneously 
transcribed or interpreted by Pliny. 

* He does not include the version published by J. 


1978) caption to fig. 103, which would therefore be the 
sixteenth. 

4 Scherrer, op. cit. (n. 10) 24 and n. 46. 

5 [bid., 14—15; see also above, n. 12. 

‘© This point had also been made by Gallet de Santerre, 
Op. cit. (n. 3) 254 n. 8, who cites the inscription on the 
Nikandre as an example. 
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assertion that a double object is found in other ancient inscriptions.'? I am also unsure 
that the displacement of the plinth-cutting suggests an architectural function for the 
block. Could the two dedicants imply two dedications? In such a case, a second plinth- 
cutting could be postulated on the missing portion of the base, for a subsidiary object, as 
happened with kore Akr. 685, which Raubitschek considers one of two votives set up by 
Lysias and Euarchis.'? 

It is also still unclear how the Delian Nike fits into the inscribed block, and only 
experimentation with casts of both elements could solve the problem.'? As for the 
suggestion that the oval shape of the cutting is more appropriate for a sphinx or griffin, it 
can at least be stated that none of the extant stone animals in reclining, sitting or 
crouching positions presents an oval plinth. No akroterial base preserved and published 
so far corresponds to the Delian block.*? This issue must remain open, and only the 
proximity of the finds suggests that inscribed base and winged figure belong together. 


"Scherrer, op. cit, 23 n. 32, invokes H. Philipp, 
Tektonon daidala (Berlin 1968) 22-3, but the examples there 
cited use the second object in appositive form, which does 
not seem to be the case in Scherrer's restoration because of 
the demonstrative; by itself, äyaAya xaAóv would be quite 
acceptable. 

8 A. Raubitschek, Dedications from the Athenian Akropolis 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1949) 313-14. no. 292; cf. the draw- 
ings in BSA 40 (1939-40, publ. 1943), fig. 16 on p. 36 and 
fig. 15 on p. 37, and the discussion on pp. 24-5. 

For the travelling exhibition, the Nike was set up 
together with the inscribed fragments, but to what an 
extent this modern restoration conformed to the plinth- 


cutting is impossible to tell from the published photo- 
graphs: see Mer Egée (n. 2.) colour pl. on p. 38. 

* My investigation of preserved animals has been made, 
somewhat cursorily, by looking at published illustrations. I 
have, however, checked with M. Y. Goldberg for akroter- 
ial evidence, and I thank her for her reply. See also her 
article, 4 7.4 86 (1982) 193-8, where Nikai (197-8) are said 
to be the second most popular type of akroterion among 
figural representations, only less numerous than sphinxes. 
Goldberg provides statistics in ill. 2 on p. 196: out of the 
total of 31 extant examples, 28 are from the Mainland of 
Greece, 2 from Magna Graecia, o from East Greece, and 1 
from Ceos; the earliest use, on the mainland, occurs by mid 
6th c. 
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(2) WHO IS THE WINGED FIGURE? 


In her review of the iconographic type, Isler-Kerényi pointed out that until the mid sixth 
century Bc, a running Flügelfrau in vase-painting could depict either Eris or Ins; 
transformation into Nike was gradual and caused by association with Athens and 
Athena. Yet she accepts the Delian figure as a work of Archermos and the first sculptural 
Victory, because two more statues found on the Athenian citadel, Akr. 693 and 691 (her 
Catalogue nos. 130-31 respectively), are related to it in approach, proportions, and 
style; both Acropolis figures have been traditionally considered Chian or insular on 
independent grounds and are likely to be Nikai because of their findspot. 

Isler-Kerényi stresses the peculiar construction of the Delian statue: the flat wings on 
her back form, as it were, a background plane on which the body is carved in virtual high 
relief, the overlarge head, the torso, and the leg sections each having a different 
direction.?' This basically two-dimensional approach, which relies on the rear wings for 
unification, she considers a Chian ‘canon,’ forced on the sculptor by the need to find an 
iconographic scheme without precedents. In fact, she points out the difference from the 
silhouette approach of, for instance, the Corfu Gorgon, and disclaims any possible 
inspiration from painting, ‘denn ein Typus der laufenden Flügelfrau ist in der ionischen 
Malerei nicht vorhanden'.?? Isler-Kerényi believes that wings in Ionia appear on 
divinities purely as attribute, as a sign of power—e.g. over the world of birds, ın the 
Mistress of Animals—and not as means of locomotion, at least until the fifth century Bc; 
therefore the Delian statue must be Nike or a winged messenger of the gods, because 
shown in motion.?? Yet any conclusion based on Ionian evidence must be tempered by 
caution, since relatively little is known of Ionian art and new finds can considerably alter 
our notions. For instance, at least the running winged Gorgon, wearing not the 
traditional chitoniskos or short tunic of the Greek-mainland examples but the long 
Ionian chiton, is now attested in monumental painting, in the Kizilbel tomb near Elmalı 
in Lycia, dated c. 525 Bc.** 

That the Delian figure is a ‘monster’, in the strict sense of the term, can be seen not 
only because of her wings but through many other details. The elaborate hairstyle with 
curls parting in the centre of the forehead cannot be found on contemporary korai, but 
only on Gorgons or sphinxes. A good parallel exists in the so-called Hera from Olympia, 
whose proper identity is still debated;?? its tall crown forms another point of comparison 
with the Delian figure. Archermos’ Nike, however, wears a more distinctive head-dress: 
above the rounded diadem, best visible in the area of the temples, two projections 
emerge, forming a barrier, now mostly broken, around the front half of the head. 
Because this second ornament did not encircle the head but was limited to the front, it 


=: Isler-Kerényi, op. cit. (n. 3); cf. her pl. t4 forside views — Knizlauf position; cf. e.g. Boardman, op. cit. (n. 13) fig. 218. 


of the statue. 1-2 dated c. 540-520 Bc. 
E Ibid. 111, and cf. 423. 3 ‘Hera’ from Olympia: see e.g. Boardman, op. cit. (n. 
23 [bid. 116-1 7. 13), fig. 73. For a discussion of the identity, cf. Ridgway, 


** M, J. Mellink, “The Painted Tomb near Elmah, AJA op. cit. (n. 3) 123-4 and n. 2 where, however, I make the 
74 (1970) 251-3, pls. 60-1, figs. 27, 29. Note the folds erroneous statement (due to my misreading of Mallwitz) 
branching off from the buttons at the sleeve, and thedipof that the stone channel was built over the sand. On the 
the skirt in between the feet with winged shoes. Although contrary, the alluvial sand had covered over the channel to 
more static in their appearance, the Gorgons carved in adepth of o.25 m. For the theory that the ‘Hera’ is a sphinx 
relief on the architrave of the Didymaion are also in ıhe cf. also my p. 90 and bibl. on pp. 115 and 144; and now U, 

Sinn, AM 99 (1984) 77-87. 
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Fig. 5. Two views of the wooden statuette from 
Samos, after AM 82 (1967) 92 fig. 1. 


was probably a tiara similar to that worn by the wooden statuette from Samos usually 
considered a reproduction of the early cult image in the Heraeum (Fig. 5). Ihe head- 
dress is therefore likely to be a divine attribute.?? 

Another possible clue for identification is represented by the two ‘roundels’ on the 
shoulders of the Delian Nike, overlapping on to the arms and undercut at the level of the 
armpits; each also presents an angular set-back on its outer upper quadrant, cut into the 
thickness of the disc. These circles had occasionally been explained as remnants of 
smaller, supplementary wings growing from the Nike’s chest (Fig. 6). Ru bensohn drew 


6 For views of the top of the Nike's head cf. F. Homolle in the original publication (above, n. 3). For the 
Studniczka, Fd? 43 (1928) 213 fig. 61, 216 fig. 63. The wooden statuette from Samos see D. Ohly, AM 82 (1967) 
Nike's head-dress had already been described asa tiara by 89-99; cf. also 100-48 (G. Kopke). 
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Fig. 6. Reconstruction after A. Furtwängler, 
Archäologische Zeitung 40 (1882) 324. 


emphatic attention to them and saw them as fibulae fastening the peplos at the 
shoulders. They would have been overlaid with metal foil, or with stucco painted to 
simulate gold, transforming discs into rosettes (Fig. 7); the upper cuttings would have 
served for the addition of light-weight decoration, perhaps reclining lions.*/ 
Rubensohn’s reconstruction was prompted not only by the remains on the Delian 
statue and by extant fibulae, but primarily by a fragmentary, large terracotta statuette 
found on Paros in a favissa under the temple of Artemis.?? Both context and architecture 
suggest that the votive deposit was closed at the latest during the first or second decade 
after the mid sixth century, thus making the terracotta more or less contemporary with, 
or only slightly later than, the Delian Nike. Because of the roundels, the presence of long 
tresses fanning out on to the arms to suggest rapid motion, and traces of what he 
considered wings, Rubensohn argued that the terracotta reproduced the same 
iconographic type as Archermos’ statue, both, because of context, to be identified as a 
winged Artemis. Mikkiades' signature on Paros, the Parian script of both Mikkiades’ 


27 For detailed views of the roundels see Mer Egée (above, :? Op. cit., pl. 3.2; max. pres. height of statuette: 0.14 m; 
n. 2), fig. on p. 193; Rubensohn, op. cit. (n. 12), pl. 3.1, calculated height, when complete, ¢. 0.65-70 m, therefore 
and his drawing, 32 fig. 1, for the transformation into approximately 5 the size of the Delian marble. Note, 
rosette (here fig. 7). For the roundels understood as however, that the roundels on the terracotta figure have a 
remnants of wings see e.g. A. Furtwängler, Archästogische scalloped edge not paralleled on the Nike; Isler-Kerény1, 
Zeitung 40 (1882) fig. on col. 324 (here fig. 6). Professor op. cit. (n. 3) 117, does not believe in the wings of the 
Marcadé kindly informs me (letter, 21 Feb., 1984) thatthe Parian terracotta. 
roundels as seen at present have been largely ‘refaites’ by 
the restorer J. Bakonlis. 
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Fig. 7. Reconstruction of shoulder fibula after O. 
Rubensohn, Mii. d. Inst. 1 (1948) 32 fig. 1. 


and Archermos’ dedications, convinced him of the presence of both sculptors on the 
Cycladic island, perhaps in exile from Chios. Father and son would have used Paros as a 
base for their workshop, from which they sent the ‘Nike’ to Delos. 

Rubensohn also stressed the vivid colouring of the Delian statue which, when first 
found, retained traces of a scale pattern on the upper torso above the belt, perhaps 
enhanced by alternating colours; a vertical row of circles with central dot, under the 
figure’s right armpit, may have marked the edge of the cloth along that side (Fig. 8). In 
addition, a meander was painted on the skirt, over the paryphe, and another was 
observed across the chest, perhaps to be visualized as a separate ornament hanging from 
the fibulae and supplementing the plastically rendered necklace, as well as the metal ear- 
rings and diadem studs now lost. As for the roundels, Rubensohn acknowledged them as 
typical decoration for terracottas from the Greek mainland and Magna Graecia, but not 
from Ionian territory.” 

New evidence has, however, come to light since Rubensohn wrote. Briefly since 1964 
and then, as a complete study, in 1979, a series of terracotta statuettes from a sanctuary 
of Artemis at Metapontum has been published. They not only provide many parallels 
for roundels in the same position as those of the Delian Nike, but they also display details 
which connect them with the Ionian sphere, in particular a pointed hat typical of 
Phocaea and neo-Hittite territory.3° The figurines occur in a variety of poses and attires: 


33 Rubensohn, op. cit. 29-30 with pertinent notes, and 
esp. 30 n. 3. The original description, by B. Graef ‘Die 
Bemalung der Nike des Archermos’, 4M 14 (1889) 319- 
20, sketch on p. 320 (here fig. 7). The meander across the 
chest is mentioned only by W. Lermann, Aligriechische 
Plastik (Munich 1907) 55; cf. also his discussion of the 
statue on pp. 48-9. For scales on the bodice of female 
figures (not necessarily only mythical, as imphed by 
Rubensohn) see e.g. the bronze relief (mirror handle?) 
from Corinth, Louvre MN Ciog11, G. M. A. Richter, 
Korai (London 1968) no. 29 fig. 108. Rubensohn makes 


many other points, including mention of the existence, in 
the Parian deposit, of other fragmentary winged figures: cf. 
his pl. 3. For reference to roundels on terracottas from 
various sites, see his n. t on p. 27. 

? Metapontum terracottas: G. Olbrich, Archaische Sta- 
tuetten eines Metapontiner Heiligtums (Studia archaeologica 
23, Rome 1979), esp. 70-84. For colour photographs see D. 
Adamesteanu, La Basilicata antica (Cava dei Tirreni 1974) 
59. For East Greek parallels see E. Langlotz, Studien zur 
nordostgriechischen Kunst (Mainz 1975) pls. 24-8, esp. 25. 4- 
6. 
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Fig. 8. Painted patterns on dress after B. Graef, 
AM 14 (1889) 320. 


standing, seated, with polos, with kalathos, as well as with pointed cap. ‘They carry small 
horses, birds, or other animals. In particular, they often have wings, which may provide 
a clue to the interpretation of the roundels of the Delian statue. These wings originate 
not only from the back, but also from the chest of the terracottas, and sometimes they 
appear pinned to the breasts, as it were, by means of discs. Yet no technical requirement, 
no fear of breakage, could be responsible for this rendering. 

This last point can be demonstrated conclusively by examples in other media, which 
clearly show the same frontal attachment of the wings, e.g. a stone metope with a 
‘Harpy’, presumably from Sicily, in Copenhagen, or Clazomenian sarcophagi with 
painted decoration, whieh bring us closer to the Ionian sphere.?' These parallels belong 
to the sixth century—the sarcophagus figures even to the end of it—but the origin of the 
motif may be found in the seventh, when chest attachment for wings is common. A 
seventh-century Rhodian plaque with an impressed Mistress of Animals is known in 
many replicas; it is quite explicit in showing concentric circles over the breasts at the 
termination of chest wings.3? The explanation should perhaps be sought in the Greek 
desire to present even invented features rationally and clearly. The combination of a 
human, clothed body and animal wings seems to have troubled the literal-minded Greek 
artist, who tried to make it plausible and logical by rendering the wings as 1f fastened 
separately to the torso. The Icarus myth and the representations of some Cretan 
Orientalizing helmets may lie at the origin of the iconography.” 

If this speculation is in the right direction, then the roundels on the Delian statue could 
be ‘fossils’ of the fibulae once used for the attachment of chest wings which the sculptor, 


3! Stone metope in Copenhagen: L. Giuliani, Die archai- — tations, on a helmet from Afrati, see H, Hoffmann, Eariy 
schen Metopen von Selinunt (Mainz 1979) pl. 3. 3. Clazame- Cretan Armorers (Mainz 1972) no. H. t, 2-4 pls. 1-5, and 
nian sarcophagi: R, M. Cook, Clazomenian Sarcophagi discussion, 34-35 with n. 11. À different solution to attach 
(Mainz 1981) E 8, Berlin Inv. 3353, pl. 23, also F 17; cf. wings to the human body seems to occur on a belly 
121-23 for discussion of the winged female on these amphora by the Princeton Painter, J. Boardman, Athenian 


monuments. Black Figure Vases (London 1974) fig. 138. The two figures 
# Rhodian plaque, as entire diadem: see e.g. Richter, flanking a seated Zeus seem to wear a short-sleeved vest of 
op. cit. (n. 29), fig. 115. which the large wings are part, as shown by the coloured 


53 On the Icarus myth and representations, see J. D. band which borders both the ‘vest’ across the chest and the 
Beazley, ‘Icarus’, JHS 47 (1927) 222-33 and esp. 223, fig. wing; my colleague Gloria F. Pinney suggests, however, 
a discussed on 224, for a black-figure fragment from the that this rendering may depict theatrical costume. For the 
Athenian Acropolis, dated ¢.560 Bc and inscribed "Ixapos. difficulty experienced by Greek, especially Attic, sculptors 
Unfortunately only the lower half of the human body is in giving wings to the lion-body of a sphinx see the 
preserved, with winged boots. See also N. Yalouris, | comments by J. C. Wright, Hesperia 46 (1977) 248, with nn, 
“IIrepoevra méóiÀa!, BCH 77 (1953) 293-321, and 303 fig. 8. 10-11, | 
for the same Acropolis fragment. For the Cretan represen- 
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however, omitted because of his technical need to use wings as a background plane. In 
later sculptures of flying figures, in fact, the wings are attached separately or at right 
angles to the torso, which is modelled independently as a fully three-dimensional 
feature.3+ In addition, since the winged statuettes from Metapontum—lI repeat, with 
clear Ionian associations—come from a sanctuary of Artemis, the probability increases 
that the Delian statue, coming from a comparable context, may also represent the 
goddess.? 

A final point: the roundels on Archermos' statue are too low to be the fastenings for a 
conventional peplos. To be sure, when Rubensohn wrote, the arms of the hgure had not 
yet been recovered; they have now been joined and provide new evidence for the 
costume. 


(3) WHAT IS THE DELIAN NIKE WEARING? 


Her attire has been variously described as a sleeveless tunic (before the arms were 
found), a peplos, a chiton, or even a chiton below a peplos. None of these definitions 
seems correct. The upper arms retain clear traces of fitted sleeves extending to the elbow 
and opening in an inverted-V shape over the biceps, toward the crook of the arm. No 
traces of buttons or folds exist, and it is unlikely that they would have been indicated 
solely in paint. I believe that the Nike wears a single garment, to which neither the name 
peplos nor chiton can be applied. It is rather a sleeved and fitted costume for which our 
terminology has not yet provided, but which undoubtedly existed in antiquity, because 
itis shown on vases and other representations. See, for instance, the ivory statuette of the 
so-called hawk-priestess from Ephesus, or the rendering on Clazomenian vases which 
again bring us close to the Ionian sphere; the fashion might easily have been adopted 
there from the Near East where short- and long-sleeved tunics are frequent.3° 

Since the Delian Nike is wearing a sleeved dress, another argument is added to the 
interpretation of the roundels, because fibulae would not be needed to pin together what 
is obviously a fitted costume. The rendering of this basically foldless garment raises 
however the issue of the iconographic and stylistic affiliation of the Delian statue, since 
drapery provides a major clue for geographical classification during the Archaic period. 


(4) WHAT IS THE ARTISTIC MILIEU OF 
ARCHERMOS’ STATUE? 


Although it has been variously called Attic, Peloponnesian, or under Parian and 


argument to be applicable to the Delian statue and may 
reflect purely local circumstances. 


# This is at least the inference to be made from the 
cuttings on the torso of the so-called *Callimachus Nike’, 


Akr. 690, on which see, most recently, A. Gulaki, Klassische 
und klassizistische Nikedarstellungen (Bonn 1981) 18-27, hgs. 
1-4, who suggests that two figures, not one, should be 
reconstructed from the fragments. For later Nikai see my 
comments in Fifth Century Styles in Greek Sculpture (Princeton 
1981) 110-11. To be sure, wings continue to parallel the 
torso in bronze Nikai, which are, however, often conceived 
as flat appliqués or silhouettes, and whose arms are usually 
cast in one piece against the background of the wings. 

35 Olbrich, op. cit. (n. 30), 81, mentions that Metapon- 
tine coins dated shortly before 300 Bc carry the epithets 
Soteira and Nike for Artemis, but this date is too late for the 


3 Hawk-priestess from Ephesus: e.g. Boardman, op. cit. 
(n. 13), fig. 88. Clazomenian vases: e.g. Langlotz, op. cit. 
(n. 30) pl. 62. 1-6; cf. also the elaborate figured hydria 
from Samos, A. Furtwängler, AAf 95 (1980) 188—97, pls. 
54—5 and Beil. t in colour. For comments on the sleeved 
Ionic chiton see also W. Darsow, Mitt. d. Inst. 4 (1951) 85- 
102, Near Eastern renderings: see e.g., E. Akurgal, The Art 
of the Hittites (New York 1962) pl. 150, an orthostat from 
Karatepe, c. 700 Bc. A much more extensive treatment of 
Greek costume appears in my “The Fashion of the Elgin 
Kore’ GeyMusT, 12 (1984) 29-58. 
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Thasian influence, if its connection with the Chian sculptor is accepted, the Nike should 
fit within the Chian stylistic tradition. This is best represented, for the Archaic period, by 
two female torsos on the island, of larger-than-life dimensions.’ Yet the distinctive 
feature of these massive korai is the parallel engraving of the wavy chiton folds, which 
bear no similarity to true gathers and seem to have purely decorative function. They 
clearly contrast with the Delian figure, whose folds are either omitted (over the torso) or 
rendered as plastic ridges over the thighs and massed in between the legs. 

Other works have been attributed to the Chian school, among which the most 
plausible is the kore Akr. 675 because of its distinctive marble. Of the inscribed bases 
from the Acropolis, moreover, one preserves Archermos’ signature on a votive offering 
by a certain Iphidike; another retains only the ethnic ‘Chian’. Both are, however, 
sufficient evidence to postulate the presence of Chian statuary on the Athenian citadel .3* 
Generally accepted are the two Nikai, Akr. 693 (perhaps Iphidike's dedication) and 
Akr. 691, accurately analysed by Isler-Kerényi. Other attributions to Chian masters 
have been made by Langlotz and Frel, and include the Siphnian Caryatid, a small head 
ofa kore in Bonn, another in Malibu, and other pieces, mostly selected on the basis of the 
so-called Ionian eye, which renders the eyeball in one with the eyelids as a raised, faceted 
plane within the orbital cavity.%9 Yet this feature is too widespread among Archaic 
sculptors to be ascribed solely to one school or geographical area. Kore Akr. 675, and in 
particular her ornate hairstyle, can be further compared not only with the Delian Nike, 
but with other Cycladic and Thasian sculptures, for instance, the Boulgaridis head now 
in Basle, and, most intriguing, the so-called ex-Cnidian head in Delphi.* Yet such 
stylistic parallels concentrate largely on facial features; none of the pieces named closely 
resembles the two korai on Chios in the treatment of the chiton folds.*' All of them, 
moreover, belong within the second half of the sixth century, when chiton-and-himation 
combinations prevailed among female fashions. 

That chronological distance is responsible for this lack of similarity has been argued 
by J. Pedley, who has firmly assigned the Delian Nike to the Chian school, around 550— 
525 Bc. He has also gathered around the two female torsos on Chios eight additional 
korai, either whole or fragmentary, from different findspots, which he considers Chian 
on the basis of their smooth, columnar costume and globular hairstyle. One distinctive 
feature in common is the rectangular pattern formed by the chiton in drooping over the 
waist belt, as preserved on Chios kore no. 226. Since Pedley dates his group within 580- 
550 BC, he can then acknowledge that points of comparison between the Delian Nike and 
his korai ‘are not plentiful’, but he attributes the difference ‘to the 25-year gap which 
separates them'.* 


37 Chios Museum 225-6; J. Boardman, Antike Plastik I 
(1962) 43-5; J. G. Pedley, 47.4 86 (1982) 184-5 nos. 3-4, 
pl. 23. 5-8. Here, p. 198-9, figs. 10, 11. 

# For a general discussion on Árchermos and on Chian 
work on the Athenian Akropolis see Raubitschek, op. cit. 
(n. 18) 484-7; the two dedications are his 7-8 no. 3 {for 
Iphidike, by Archermos of Chios), and 14-15 no. 9. See 
also Marcade, op. cit. (n. 7) 21. 

39 Isler-Kerenyi, op. cit. (n. 3), 89-92, 103-5; Langlotz, 
op. cit. (n. 30), 168-9; Langlotz and J. Frel, ‘Kore in 
Malibu’, Getty Mus f 6-7 (1978-9) 193-95. 

© Kore Akr. 675: e.g. Boardman, op. cit. (n. 13), fig. 


177. The ex-Cnidian and Boulgaridis heads are conve- 
niently juxtaposed by W. Darsow, Afzt. d. Inst. 3 (1950) 
pls. 2-3, who also compares them with the Delian Nike and 
kore Akr. 682. 

* See, however, the comments by J. Boardman, on other 
sculptural fragments from the island: Greek Emporio 181-6, 
esp. comments on no. 7, a fragmentary kore with parallel 
lines to her chiton: here, p. 201, Fig. 13. 

# Pedley, op. cit. (n. 37) no. 4, pl. 23. 7-8 for Chios kore 
226. For the listing of traits common to the whole group see 
his p. 186; the dating is given on p. 187; the dating of the 
Nike and the two quotations occur on p. 189. 
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I find this chronological explanation inadequate, since the dating of individual pieces 
is debatable, and Pedley makes no clear distinction among the types of garments 
represented, nor does he distinguish between style and iconography. I had once 
attempted a similar iconographic grouping, but I had included korai which Pedley 
excludes, and I had not relied so heavily on the rectangular kolpos as a criterion for 
inclusion. Indeed, comparable renderings occur in sculptures with demonstrably 
different afhliations—for instance, the running maidens of a metope from the so-called 
Treasury at Foce del Sele, who none the less are under obvious East Greek influence, 
perhaps mediated via Etruria. As for regional affiliations, I had more tentatively 
suggested Paros, on the basis of distribution, since some examples are on Paros itself, 
some—on Delos and at Cyrene—have a likely Parian provenience, and the Phrasikleia 
kore, in Athens, is by the Parian Aristion.# 

No new evidence has come to light to strengthen my case, but perhaps one 
iconographic detail can be adduced to link the Delian Nike with these heavily dressed 
korai whose garment often has a meander-decorated paryphe. Archermos’ winged 
figure has one strand of hair which belongs neither to the front nor to the back hair-mass, 
but rather lies in between the two and follows the contour of the shoulder down the 
upper arm.** This is a peculiar mannerism not often found in other female statues, so 
that the parallels may be significant. This shoulder-tress occurs on a kore in Delos, A 
4067, probably of Parian origin, and on the Cnidian (?) Caryatid in Delphi. More 
important, however, is that it appears on Phrasikleia, an undoubted work by a Parıan 
sculptor.# Despite its Attic flavour, in fact, this kore retains some obvious island traits 
and her virtually foldless costume with sleeves sewn along the arms can basically be 
compared with that of the Delian Nike, regardless of chronological differences. 

To sum up, I may outline my present views on the monument. The winged figure in 
Delos was indeed made by Archermos and Mikkiades as joint dedication, perhaps 
accompanied by another figure on the oblong, inscribed base. The two sculptors had left 
Chios and, at the time of their offering, resided in Paros. They therefore conceived their 
statue in the Ionian tradition, but with a costume strongly influenced by the stylistic and 
iconographic practices oftheir new, Cycladic homeland, including the mannerism of the 
shoulder curl. In Parian script they inscribed their dedication to Artemis, whom they 
depicted as a winged goddess in her fearful aspect, perhaps related to the Gorgon both in 
her qualities and her appearance. At the same time both, or at least the father, 
Mikkiades, set up other offerings on Paros. Eventually they moved to Athens, a city 
always receptive to foreign sculptors, perhaps in the wake of Aristion, and worked for 
Ionian patrons of the Acropolis. They produced similar winged figures but there, under 
the influence of local practices and beliefs, they gave them the costume of the koine, 
chiton and himation, and identified them as Nikai, thus starting a long-lived tradition 
for the representation of Victory which, by the time of Aristophanes’ scholiast, had 


#3 For my grouping see Archaic Style (above n. 3) 99; for 45 Delos A 4067: Richter, Korai, no. 149 figs. 476-9 esp. 
Pedley’s disagreement with my criteria see his 183—4 n. 12; 478; Cnidian torso: Langlotz, op. cit. (n. 30), pl. 16. 6. 
cf. also 187 n. 28. Metope from Foce del Sele: Archaic Style Phrasikleia: E. Mastrokostas, Athens Annals of Archaeology 5 
fig. 60. (1972) 298-324, detail photograph 313 fig. 15. 

** See e.g. the side view in Isler-Kerényi, op. cit. (n. 3), 
pl. 14, and the sketch by Rubensohn, here fig. 7. 
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become the accepted identification.” Despite this circuitous route, the invention of the 
first winged statue can therefore be revindicated for Chios. 


+ On the connection of Victory with Athens see espe- 
cially L. W. Daly, ‘Nike and Athena Nike’, in Studies in 
Honor of D. G. Robinson LE (St. Louis 1951) 1124-8. For the 
parallel Artemis-Gorgon see most recently Scherrer, op. 
cit. (n. 10), 25, who quotes Homolle (BCH 3 (1879) 396-7) 
and H. Kenner (see his n. 62; the ref. is to OFA 31 (1939) 
81 fL). When I delivered this paper in Chios it was noted 
that a running Artemis would be iconographically quite 
uncommon. I owe to the kindness of Dr Lilly Kahil the 
following references to a running Artemis in vase-painting, 
which are illustrated in her article on the goddess in LIME 
11 (1984) pl. 495 no. 617: Athens Nat. Mus. 556—a black- 
figure oinochoe showing a winged Artemis holding up her 
skirt and moving to right, head turned to left. London, BM 
B 215 (ABV 286, 1; LIMCII, pl. 458 no. 1692) also shows a 
running Artemis with polos, to left. Dr Kahil pointed out, 
however, that Artemis seems never to be shown with wings 


at her feet or with winged shoes, as is the case with the 
Delian statue. This detail could none the less be a carry- 
over from the Gorgon iconography, which includes winged 
shoes both in Greece and in Asia Minor {e.g., the painted 
tomb, above, n. 24). N. Yalouris, op. cit. (n. 33) 315, lists 
the following as likely to wear winged shoes: Perseus, 
Gorgons, Hermes, Boreas and the Boreads, Nike, unnamed 
genii, Dionysos, the Nymphs, the Keres, the Harpies, Eris, 
Apollo, Aristaeus, Dolon, Paris, Atalante, Ícarus. It is 
therefore ciear that such wings are purely an indication of 
speed (see his 296-9 for the Ionian form). F. W. Hamdorf, 
Griechische Kultpersontfikationen der vorhellenistischen Zei 
(Mainz 1964) 60, objected that no Mistress of Animals 1s 
ever shown in the Anielauf pose. The Delian statue, 
however, even if identified with Artemis, need not repre- 
sent the goddess in this specific aspect. 


THE CHIAN ELEMENT IN 
CHIAN ARI 


W. FUCHS 


CHIAN potters and painters of the seventh and sixth centuries Bc developed a style in 
Archaic pottery which, for its technique and decoration, is outstanding among all the 
East Greek wares. The thin-walled vases are prepared with a white slip and decorated in 
part with fine filling ornament and with precise and exceptionally delicate figures of 
animals. The black-painted interiors of the vases, usually chalices, carry florals in red 
and white, and there are figure scenes—fighting, feasting, dancing, chains of women, 
and scenes of myth. The figures are miniaturist masterpieces yet they carry intimations 
of the major arts which lie behind them. We see clearly here a contrast between a highly 
sensitive system of linear decoration and a wholly fresh attitude to and apprehension of 
nature, as well as a taste for the surprising, exemplified by the use of colour.‘ This 
characteristic feeling for the unexpected and extravagant is percepuble also in Chian 
architecture, for instance in the use oflion-paw anta bases.” There is a related and highly 
decorative linear style observable also in Chian architectural ornament where, in the 
early fifth century, Archaic forms are developed in a virtually archaizing manner. 
Ancient writers on the history of art showed an interest in the Archaic schools of 
sculpture on Chios, and the Archaic poet Hipponax alludes to more than one Chian 
sculptor whose name has been found in inscriptions.? The founder of Chios, Melas, is 
made into an ancestor of the sculptors by Pliny probably through a misunderstanding, 
and said to be a father of Mikkiades, who was not certainly an artist at all. His son 
Archermos and grandsons Boupalos and Athenis were sculptors. The latter were said to 
have offended Hipponax in Clazomenae by their caricatures, but the poet paid them out 
with his bitter verses. Archermos was said to have made the first winged Nike (Schohast 
to Aristophanes, Birds 574) in about 560 Bc, The Nike has been found on Delos and 
demonstrates the Archaic artist's unusual conception in combining the traditional type 
of the winged Artemis, as Mistress of Animals, with the demonic figure of the Gorgon 
Medusa to create a figure of the goddess of Victory. This seems a particularly 
characteristic creation for a Chian artist and had a remarkable succession, through 
Roman Victoria to the figures of angels in Christian art.* (On the Delos Nike see also B. 


S. Ridgway's article in this volume, and p. 261, Fig. 1.) 


! A. Rumpf, Malerei und Zeichnung (Munich 1953) 37, 46, 
pl. 11. 10-1 15 E. Walter-Karydi, Samos VI. 1 (1973) 67-73; 
E. Simon and M./A. Hirmer, Die griechischen Vasen 
(Munich 1976) pl. 33; D. Williams, 4.4 1983, 155-86. See 
also the articles in this volume by A. Lemos and J. 
Boardman. 


2 J. Boardman, Ant7 59 (1959) 193-5, pl. 33. 

3G. Lippold, Griechische Plastik (Munich 1950) 62-4; a 
new account in the revised edition being prepared by the 
writer and J. Floren. 

+ Gf. W. Fuchs and C, Bertelli, Enciclopedia dell Arte antica 
V (1963) 461—75 s.v. ‘Nike’. 
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Chian sculptors preferred to use Parian marble but there was a sımilar local marble 
also available. In metalwork too Chios could claim a master: in about 580 sc Glaukos of 
Chios made for the Lydian king Alyattes a silver crater set on a richly figure-decorated 
stand of iron, the welding technique of which he was said to have discovered. There were 
close relations in the Archaic period between the marble-working of Chios and Paros. 
Archermos and his sons also worked in Athens and in later years the works of these Chian 
sculptors were much sought after. Both Attalus of Pergamum and Augustus in Rome 
decorated buildings with their sculptures. Two kore torsos in Chios, made in 
Archermos’ workshop about 570 Bc,’ wear sleeved chitons lying flat on their bodies, 
decorated with a somewhat irrational pattern of incised wavy lines (cf. p. 189-9, Figs. 
10, 11). We recognize the formal structure of Chian art in many other works, such as the 
Nikai and korai in Athens. An important work of collaboration with Parian artists was 
on the friezes of the Treasury of the Siphnians at Delphi. The Caryatid korai of this 
Treasury, the related ‘ex-Cnidian’ Caryatid head at Delphi, a kore head in Thasos, 
other Caryatids in Delphi, and the kore Acropolis no. 682 can be associated with Chios; 
and especially the Acropolis kore no. 675 whose rather irrational pattern of folds in the 
dress and saucy look express the Chian artist's view of the world. 

There are unusual elements too in the clay relief pottery made in Chios. In fragments 
published by Kontoleon? we see a chain-dance of women, the incised folds of whose 
dresses recall the Nike of Delos in a typically Chian manner (Fig. 2). And another 
fragment offers a wholly unusual theme of a swimmer with an octopus (Fig. 1). There 
can be no question that these pieces do not belong with the Boeotian—Tenian group of 
relief pithoi, but are local, Chian products. ‘The abstract linear scheme of decoration is 
apparent in the dresses of the women and in the flying mass of hair of the swimmer, the 
latter being an exceptionally daring expression of natural form. Both works are of the 
early sixth century Bc. 

The greatest of the island’s artists, and the most important of all Greek gem-engravers, 
worked in the island in the mid fifth century: Dexamenos of Chios. He is the only gem- 
cutter who tells us his home, from which we might well deduce that he had a studio not 
only in Chios but also in Athens. His Chian view of the world is expressed in the bold 
portrait-head, now in Boston, which cannot be much later than the portrait of 
Themistocles and belongs roughly to the years of the famous bronzes from Riace.’ 
Dexamenos’ sharp observation of nature is apparent too in his gems showing waterbirds, 
where the decorative linear patterning of the wings displays the characteristic Chian 
approach, which appears also in the dress on the gem he cut for Mika, where we can also 
observe his early handling of perspective. John Boardman has decisively characterized 
his style:9 


The finest of the signed stones is the one with the man’s head, in Boston [Fig. 3]: a middle-aged 


5 Phny, Nat, Hist. 36, 13. Remains ofa restored signature 
at Pergamum: Aétertümer von Pergamon VIII. 1 (1890) no. 


1984) 210-12; D. Metzler, Porirüt und Geschichte (Münster 
1971) 182 ff. On Riace, A. Busignani, Giz eroi di Riace. 


46. 
* Inv. 225-6; J. Boardman, Antike Plastik I (1962) pls. 
38—44. Further bibliography in this volume, p. 227, n. 59. 
*N. Kontolcon, AE 1060, 217 n. 6 pl. 58. 
i On Themistocles, H. Drerup, Marburger Winckelmanns- 
programm 1061, 21-8; G. M. A. Richter, Portraits of the 
Greeks! (London 1965) 97-9 figs. 405-8 and? (Oxford 


Techne e daimon (Florence 1981); W. Fuchs, Boreas 4 (1981) 
25-8; id. in Praestant Interna (Festschrift U. Hausmann; 
Tübingen 1982) 34-40. 

`J. Boardman, Greek Gems and Finger Rings (London 
1970) 195-7. Quoted here by kind permission of the 
publisher, Thames and Hudson. 
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Fig. :. Fragment of clay relief, from Chios. Chios Museum. Photograph: J. 


Boardman. 


man, balding, intelligent. The delicacy of detail, especially the treatment of eyes, lashes and 
beard take nothing from the broad and individual effect. There had been character studies of 
aging men in Greek art before but scholars have generally agreed that this is perhaps the earliest 
of which it might be said that a particular person was intended. If true, this means that he must 
have ‘sat’, at least for a drawing on which the intaglio is based. This in itself would be novel, since 
hitherto advances in naturalism in Greek art had been won by observation and copying of 





Fig. 2. Fragment of clay relief, from Chios. After AE 1969 pl. 58b. 
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Fig. 3. Impression of jasper scaraboid from 
Attica, signed by Dexamenos. Original, Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. Photograph: R. L. Wil- 


kins. Three times actual size. 


postures and details, composed on generalised or idealised figures. The new approach would have 
led to closer observation of forms, artificial and natural—such as the animal and still-life studies 
we have yet to discuss. But we must return in a moment to the question of whether this ıs a real 
portrait. Two other signed gems, these from South Russia, show herons, one flying [Fig. 4], the 
other preening [Fig. 5], with a locust beside it. Their downy bodies are rendered with the same 
nervous, meticulous incision as the hair of the ‘portrait’ head. These are accurate studies, and the 
water bird motif—with opposed curves of wings and body, the sinuous neck and angular legs—is 





Figs. 4, 5. Impressions of a chalcedony and a jasper scaraboid from Kerch (S. Russia), signed by 
Dexamenos. Originals, Leningrad, Hermitage. Museum. Photographs: R, L. Wilkins. Three 
times actual size. 
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to be a favourite with engravers. The creatures had appeared before in Greek art, but, to judge 
from Athenian vases, at about this time they were being kept as household pets. 

The fourth signed gem also carries the name of its owner, the lady Mika, in Ionic form (Mikes). 
It shows a mistress seated with her maid standing before her, holding a mirror and a wreath [Fig. 
6]. The composition calls to mind immediately grave reliefs of the type beginning to be made for 
Athenian cemeteries after the middle of the fifth century. This is less detailed than the other three 
stones, and although there may seem something still of the Early Classical about it, this is illusory. 
The women’s bodies are carefully modelled while the folds of their dress accentuate the contours 
and a transparent effect is achieved. This is, in a way, easier in glyptic since it involves no more 
than incising the fold lines deeper on the intaglio ofa naked body, rather like painting the clothes 
over a nude outline on white ground vases. If there is something stiff in the composition it is 
because such a two-figure group is bound to compare unfavourably with the other single subjects 
on his gems, and perhaps he was not at his best with these stock draped figures. He also turns his 
hand to linear perspective here, by showing the underside of the stool as a triangle. 5imple 
attempts at perspective and foreshortening with bodies had been tried before, and it i5 in this 
group of gems that we shall find examples of animals’ heads turned slightly towards the viewer in 
three-quarters view. 

Several other gems are related in various ways to Dexamenos' signed work, and some may be 
by him, but there is one which claims a special connecuon for a rather unusual reason. 
Dexamenos has told us in one signature that he is from the Ionian island of Chios, and the way he 
writes his x suggests that he learned his letters there. That he mentions his birthplace at all does 
not necessarily mean that he was working away from home, since an Athenian sculptor could sign 
his work for his own city acropolis as an ‘Athenian’, but the case is not quite the same and this is 
the only gem signature we know with an ethnic. Furtwangler had attributed to Dexamenos’ 
studio a gem in Leningrad showing an amphora [Fig. 7], because it was cut in the distinctive 
mottled jasper used by him for two of his signed works. But we can now recognise from this careful 
study of the vase that it is a characteristic Chian type, which can, moreover, be closely dated to 





Figs. 6, 7. Impression of a chalcedony scaraboid signed by Dexamenos, and of a jasper scaraboid 
from Kerch. Originals, Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum and Leningrad, Hermitage Museum. 
Photographs: R. L. Wilkins. Three times actual size. 
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Fig. 8. Impression of a rock crystal scaraboid. Original, 
London, British Museum 529. Photograph: R. L. Wilkins. 
Three times actual size. 


the middle years of the fifth century. This is the form which appears in clear excavated contexts 
and is repeated on the latest of the Chian silver didrachms. I have little doubt that it is 
Dexamenos' work. ... 

Ihe ladies on Mika's gem are matched by no others on stones of the same date, but there are 
some slightly later studies, usually of naked or partly draped girls, of a quality and originality 
which remind one of Dexamenos. .. . 

One other study of a woman must be included because it has so often been associated with 
Dexamenos. She is seated, playing a harp [Fig. 8]. The delicate cutting on the drapery very 
closely resembles the engraving on the herons' bodies on the signed stones, and details of the head 
on the Boston gem, but what a world of difference there is between this figure and the seated lady 
on Mika's gem [Fig. 6]! If this is really the same artist his career must have been a very long one 


indeed, and far from conservative if styles of rendering bodies and drapery could be so profoundly 
revised. 


Ihe graphic finesse of Dexamenos' gems appears also in a series of gravesiones from 
Chios, the most famous of which, for Metrodoros, son of Theogeiton, is in Berlin(Figs. 9- 
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Fig. 9. Gravestone of Metrodoros. Berlin (DDR), Pergamon Museum 766a. Photographs: 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin. 
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Fig. 11. Back view of Fig. 9. 
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11).!° The stele was made about 300 Bc. The main picture shows the dead man as a 
hunter, framed by friezes with sirens, a centauromachy, and Nikai racing in chariots. 
The back shows a still-life of athletic equipment and an amphora set on a high pillar, 
which, like the calligraphy of the friezes, demonstrates again Chian taste for the 
unexpected. These engraved stelai from Chios with their incised outlines on the polished 
ground and rough-cut background go with Boeotian stelai of the late fifth century BG.” 
The artistic intermediary must be Athens and the artists may well have been Attic or at 
least closely associated with art in Attica.'” The oldest of the stelai in Chios ıs a 
fragmentary piece with ‘kalathiskos-dancers’ wearing short chitons and, at the left side, 
another dancer wearing an agrenon (net-like robe) (Fig. 12).'? The stele is probably the 
gravestone of a priestess of Artemis. The frieze with the four kalathiskos-dancers follows 
an Attic tradition which we can recover from several neo-Attic works and can attribute 
to a round basis or altar made by the artist Callimachus (Fig. 13).'* This frieze could not 
have been made without direct knowledge of Callimachus' work. Its composition goes 
beyond the Callimachean scheme of pairs of dancers in that it shows two moving in the 
same direction, and this rearrangement of the prototype could only have been 
sanctioned through some immediate creation of Callimachus' studio. The stele dates to 
the years around 400 BC or a httle later. 

Callimachus’ home is not known. He worked in Athens and made there the golden 
lamp which Pausanias (1. 26) saw in the Erechtheum, with the bronze palmtree 
chimney over it.'? The lamp held oil enough to burn for exactly one year. This technical 
inventiveness is also attested for his work in marble. According to Vitruvius (4. 1. 9-10) 
Callimachus also invented the Corinthian capital, which in bronze might have served 
for some comparable decorative device.'? The mannered linear tendencies and the taste 
forthe unexpected which are expressed in the invention of the Corinthian capital, with 
its naturalistic acanthus leaves bound together by abstract linear elements, leads me to 
suggest that Chios may have been Callimachus' home. The Chian gravestone with the 
kalathiskos-dancers shows that the suggestion may have some good foundation in fact. 

From 477 to 413 BG Chios was closely associated with Athens, so the typically Chian 
talents which we observe in Callimachus (as previously in Archermos and Dexamenos) 
might easily have reached Athens in the person of Callimachus around 420. He might 
have worked there and 1n Corinth, and returned home at the end of the Peloponnesian 
War. In Chios Museum (no. 313) thereisan unpublished piece of architectural ornament 
which in every respect seems to breathe the spirit of Callimachus. He was not only the 
leading master of the transitional ‘Rich Style’ in Athens, comparable with the Attic red- 
figure vase-painter, the Meidias Painter," not only the inventor of the Corinthian 
capital, but also the first to express the ‘Archaistic’ style as a new artistic creation. This is 


'? E. Pfuhl and H. Möbius, Die ostgriechischen Grabreliefs 5 G. Lippold in RE X. B 2 (1919) 1645-7 s.v. ‘Kallima- 


I-II (Mainz 1977-9) 566-7 no. XXI pl. 331. chos’; W. Fuchs in Neue Beiträge zur klassischen Altertumswis- 
" Rumpf, opzeie Met iy 1G ple 2 senschaft (Festschrift B. Schweitzer; Stuttgart 1954) 206 ff. 
* Cf. E. Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen (Munich ©. Palagia, ‘A Niche for Kallimachos Lamp’, AJA 88 
1923) 665 figs. 633-4. (1984) 515-21 pls. 66-7. 

33 N. Kontoleon, BCH 71/2 (1947/8) 273 ff. pls. 47-8; * H. Bauer, ‘Korinthische Kapitelle des 4. und 3. 
Pfuhl/Möbius, op. cit. (n. 10), 566 no. XX pl. 330. Jahrhunderts v. Chr, AM 3. Beiheft (1973) 11-13; 
4 W. Fuchs, ‘Die Vorbilder der neuattischen Reliefs’, suggestion of a bronze capital, Lippold, Op. cit. 1646. 

Jahrbuch des deutsch. arch. Inst. Ergänzungsheft 20 (1959) 7 G. Becatti, Meidias, un manierista antico 10947). 


gi—6 fig. 2. 
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Fig. 12. Impression of an incised marble slab with kalathiskos-dancers. Chios Museum. Photograph: R. L. 
Wilkins. 





Fig. 13. Reconstruction drawings of the saltantes Lacaenae. After W. Fuchs, Vorbilder der neuattischen Reliefs gi fig. 2. 


suggested by fragments of a round altar found in the excavations at the sanctuary of 


Artemis at Brauron" and reconstructed for display in the museum there (Figs. 14, 15). It 
shows a procession of gods including Dionysus followed by the earliest representation of 
the goddess Eirene. The procession approaches a figure seated on a rock, probably 
Ariadne. Stylistic comparisons with the heads and the grooved folds of the chiton 
associate the fragments of the round altar with Callimachus maenad-reliefs (Figs. 16, 


this piece, with kind permission of V. Petrakos and G. 


* BCH 73 (1 23 pl. 31. 2; Ergon 1962, 32-3 fig. 43; 
73 (1949) 527 P Despinis. See now Boreas 8 (1985) 41—49. 


BCH 87 (1963) 706 fT. fig. 15; W. Fuchs, Boreas 7 (1984) 
79-81. In Boreas 8 (1985) E. Vikelas and W. Fuchs publish 
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Fig. 14. Fragment of a marble round altar from Brauron. 
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Fig. 15. Fragment of a marble round altar from Brauron. 
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Figs. 16, 17. Heads of dancing maenads, from a relief in Madrid, Museo Arqueologico. Types 29, 
26. 
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Fig. 18. Fragment of marble chariot relief. Chios Museum 255. Photograph: J. 
Boardman, 
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Fig. 19. Fragment of marble chariot relief. Chios Museum 256. 


17).'? In his creation of Archaistic art with its emphasis on the abstract, linear, 
decorative elements which had been well established in Chian art from Archaic times on, 
we recognize Callimachus’ Chian origin. This heritage is clearly visible in all his works, 
such as the maenads, the kalathiskos-dancers, and his Aphrodite statue. 

The fragments of votive reliefs of the end of the sixth century and of the second half of 
the fifth show that in these years relations between Chios and Athens must have been 
close. The large fragment, inv. 255, shows a woman and a man in a chariot, partly 
concealed by the missing rear part of a horse with flying tail (Fig. 18). Studniczka" said 
that the piece was found in the Chios Kastro and called the marble Pentelic (so would I). 
At all events this is a fragment of a votive relief carved by an artist who had worked in 
Athens; it even excels in quality other Attic reliefs of the same type, such as that for 
Echelos-Basile in Athens.?! We may speculate whether it was made just before 413 BC or 
just after. There is a clear relationship with the Rich Style of Athens, Just as there was 
between the kalathiskos-dancers stele and the work of Callimachus. A second fragment, 
Chios inv. 256, shows simply the rump of a horse, a chariot-wheel and box, and some 
drapery (Fig. 19). It must be from a similar votive relief though not of quite such high 
quality. 


wH. Schrader, Phidias {Frankfurt 1924) 335 ff. figs. Skulpturen der Staatlichen Museen zu Berlin (Berlin 1966) 68 pl. 
304-8; Fuchs, op. cit. (n. 14), 73-91; id., Die Skulptur der — 100. 
Griechen (Munich 1983) 521—4 figs. 609-14. See n. 15. u Kekulé, op. cit., with pl; O. Walter, Archatologike 
æ F, Studniczka, AM 13 (1888) 1go no. 5; R. Kekulé, — Ephemeris 1937, 97 fL, especially 112 ff. fig. 3; cf. K, 
‘Echelos und Basile’, 65. Berliner Winckelmannsprogramm  Stähler, Boreas 1 (1978) 107-8. 
(1905) 15-16 fig, C. Blümel, Die klassisch griechischen 
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Fig. 20. Gravestone of Lampron. Chios Museum. 
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Fig 21. Side view of Fig. 20. 


The abstract linearity of Chian art, strong formal structure, and mannered elements 
of surprise are apparent in the Hellenistic period in the gravestone of Lampron (Figs. 20- 
2)2? She is shown as a musician, presumably reflecting her favourite recreation in life. 
She sits on a klismos covered with rich cushions and rendered in bold perspective. She 
plays an elongated stringed instrument which one would hesitate to call a kithara. Before 
her stands a small handmaiden holding a box. The subject is that of Dexamenos' gem for 
Mika. The carelessness of the cutting, however, goes far beyond the more formal and 
concentrated art of Dexamenos in the mid fifth century, and places the work in the early 
third. The three fields of decoration on the stone are framed with a running-dog 
ornament. The musician Lampron is accompanied on the other sides by two sirens, one 
with pipes, the other with kithara. The sirens are set higher in the field than Lampron; 
they seem to ‘swim’ in the background and show how even the sparsely incised figures of 


2 Studniczka, op. cit. 295 f£; Pfuhl/Möbius, op cit. (n. 10), II. 568 no. XXII pl. 330. 
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Fig. 22. Side view of Fig. 20. 


the early third century can express vivid images. The sirens, Muses of the Other World 
(as Ernst Buschor”? so happily called them), combine their art with that of the dead 
woman. Like Lampron's, their hair 15 worn 1n a snood or sakkos. Might they stand for 
sisters or relatives of Lampron who were already dead? 

The many other Hellenistic works in Chios Museum are indistinguishable from other 
works of art of the Hellenistic east. The many grave reliefs are assembled in Ernst Pfuhl’s 
and Hans Mobius's Corpus der ostgriechtschen Grabreliefs (1979). The head in Boston first 
associated with Chios by Studniczka** has, despite its beauty, none of the characteristics 
of Chian art. It must be from a draped figure of the school of Praxiteles, typical of Attic 
art of the early third century, betraying nothing of native Chian inspiration. Sir David 
Hunt has drawn attention to the fact that the famous bronze horses of 5an Marco in 


*5 E, Buschor, Die Musen des Jenseits (Munich 1944). lácen- Kunstgeschichte I; Berlin 1967) pl. 118; W., Fuchs, 

^ Studniczka, op. cit, 187-8 no. 1; R, Lullies and M. — Die Skulptur der Griechen? (Munich 1983) 567 fig. 680; M. B. 
Hirmer, Griechische Plastik" (Munich 1965) 97, 110 pls. Comstock and C, C, Vermeule, Sculpture in Stone; Catalogue, 
242-3; K. Schefold, Die Griechen und ihre Nachbarn (Propy- Boston (Boston 1976) 40 no. 56. 
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Venice must originally have stood in Chios before they went to Constantinople.” These 
horses are, however, not typical of Chian art but of the Lysippan school. 

We have followed Chian art from the seventh century to the early third and discerned 
an unfailing regard for abstract linear schemes of decoration together with an original 
approach to life-subjects and the world of reality, accommodated to the forms of the 
different stylistic periods. Might we enquire what lies behind this characteristically 
mannered tendency in Chian art? Is it the people? Is it the land? Is it even mastic? The 
answer probably lies betwixt and between. 


5D. W, S. Hunt, BSA 41 (1940-5) 46-7. Further Marco (Venice 1981) and id., Boreas 8 (1985) 49-80. 
literature on the horses in V. Galliazzo, / Cavalli di San 





ANCIENT FARMHOUSES ON 
MOUNT AIPOS 


V. LAMBRINOUDAKIS 


Mount Airos rises abruptly to the north-west of the modern, as well as the ancient 
town of Chios, to form a large plateau lying 320-500 m above sea-level. Access to this 
plateau from Chios is difficult. A winding path leads up to it from the monastery of 
Mersinidi and another path follows in general the modern road to Volissos. The site ts 
uneven and rocky, and only exceptionally do we meet tiny clusters of parched fig- or 
olive-trees and vineyards. Moreover, rare and roughly made threshing floors bear 
witness to a limited cultivation of cereals in the past. But generally the place seems to be 
suitable only for pasturage. 

The desert, barren landscape is nevertheless characterized by a special feature that 
makes the place interesting for the study of the history of Chios, In larger, relatively even 
areas of the plateau we come across some thirty huge piles of stones, the largest of which 
reach a diameter of 4o m at their base and a height of about 7 m (Fig. 1). The piles seem 
to be the product of a resolute human effort in the past to clear the rocky place and to 
gain a patch of cultivable soil wherever this was possible. An investigation of two ofthem 
by M. Mitsos in 1976 provided evidence which supports this interpretation. As to the 
date of these constructions, it is significant that the only finds made in the piles were two 
sherds of the late Classical or early Hellenistic period." 

On a closer investigation of the site the piles of stones were proved to stand in 
connection with an extensive network of isolated installations, whose remains are still to 
be seen on the ground and can be roughly dated to the late Classical, Hellenistic and 
Roman period on the basis of rich surface ceramic finds." These are at Meroviglı, 
Gouvidaki, Evriaki, Makria Scala, Gyrisma Kamboun, with a second group higher up 
in the western part of the plateau (Spartina, Rimokastro, Phlori), and Skimies in the 
more uneven southern part? Traces of a road and what seems to be a small fort 
controlling the southern access to the plateau seem also to belong to this complex.* 


the milestone indicating 18 km from the town on the road 


' M, Mitsos, Of Swpot ris pds èri rod Alravs Xiov, in 
to Volissos. Ata few metres’ distance from tts east side are 


ETHAH: Ténos eis préunv N. KovroMovros (Athens 1980) 


105 ff.; B. Lambrinoudakis, ‘Antike Niederlassungen auf 
dem Berge Aipos von Chios' in Palast und Hütte: Beiträge zum 
Bauen und Wohnen im Altertum (1979 (1982)) 375 figs. 6, 7. 

? B. Lambrinoudakis, "Apyaies ¢yxaragragets aro Almos, 
Xtaxa Xpori«d 11 (1979) 5 fL; and op. cit. (n. 1) 377 fL, 
figs. io, Ti, 205. 

: During the Conference in Chios Mr Saliaris kindly 
guided us to another site higher up on the mountain, near 


preserved the foundations of a house and of a large court 
behind it with a row of square rooms along its north side. 
Stones from this site are built into a reservoir of water 
constructed by the community of Pityos at a small distance 
to the north. Cf. E. Yalouris, "The Archaeology and Early 
History of Chios’ (Oxford diss. 1976) 291. 

+ Ibid. 294. Above, p. r59. 
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Fig. ı. Piles of stones on Mount Aipos. 


In 1980-1 the University of Athens organized in collaboration with the German 
Archaeological Institute a more systematic study of this area, aimed at a careful clearing 
of three of the aforementioned installations on the plateau, namely Evriaki, Gyrisma 
Kambouri, and Rimokastro, which seem to be representative of the whole group.’ Mrs 
S. Xylas also generously sponsored the enterprise. This clearing has not yet been 
completed, but it has already provided us with evidence which can give a more concrete 
idea about the type of the ancient settlements on Aipos. 

The ancient remains in Evriaki are partially included within the ruins of a modern 
pen, in which there is a stone hut tor animals. From the ancient complex are preserved: 
(a) the west side ofa thick enclosure wall; (^) the northern part of the complex consisting 
of a big court, 7 x 11 m with a small one-room house in its north-west corner (Fig. 2); (c) 
another oblong room to the south, which was presumably uncovered; and (d) traces 
of walls under the modern hut, which seem to belong to an analogous ancient 
construction. The small house was provided with a tiled roof and a chimney in its north- 
west corner, but the court in front of 1t was very simple. Its ground surface was left in its 
natural, rocky condition and only on its east side is a roughly made hearth preserved. 
The hearth resembles closely constructions met in modern pens and serving mainly for 
the preparation of different milk products. To the complex belong also a small artificial 
terrace for planting and a rubbish pit opened in the rock outside the enclosure wall. The 
constructions described here may have stood in close connection with another, heavier 
building, whose walls run in different directions outside the ancient and modern 
enclosure of the pen. But it is evident that it formed a special unit, which functioned 
rather as the permanent quarters of a shepherd, with enclosures for sheep or other 


5 Detailed reports on this work and the finds made are  ’Apyatoyrwata 3 (1982). 
published by the author (Evriaki) and E. Bournia in " 
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Fig. 2. Evriaki. The court of an ancient shepherd’s quarters with a small room in the north-west corner 
(bottom right) and modern stone hut at the centre. 


animals and a tiny garden for personal needs. The date of use of the complex is well 
documented by fragments of fine pottery, wine amphorae and storage vessels, found 
mainly in the small house, of the fourth century Bc and later (Fig. a).° 

In Gyrisma Kambouri we find again modern stone huts and enclosure walls built by 
shepherds in the recent past. But the ancient building complex lying under these ruins 
was a carefully built house with strong, 80 cm thick walls and many rooms for difterent 
uses. The investigated part included two parallel oblong rooms, both 10.75 m wide 
perhaps to be interpreted as a stable with a kind of roofed space before it (Fig. 4),7 anda 
large, 5.30 x 6m room to the north with two smaller units befor: it, which may well have 
been one of the main living rooms in view of its shape and the finds made in qu 
Unexplored traces of other rooms are to be seen on the west and north side in contact 
with the excavated rooms, and on the east side at a certain distance from them. There are 
also three artificial terraces for planting here, and in a depression of the soil some metres 
to the south we cleared a carefully built circular water-basin, 8 m in diameter (Fig. 5), 


€ Most characteristic are the fragments of a brown- ? As in the farmhouses of the Crimea: M. Nowicka, Les 
painted ribbed bowl found near the foundations of the maisons à tour dans le monde grec (1975) 113 £, figs. 66, 67. 
small house. ? Fine pottery and fragments of animal bones.. + 
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Fig. 4. Rectangular farmhouse rooms at Kambouri. 
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Fig. 5. Ancient water-basin at Kambouri, after clearing. 


whose filling contained as latest finds some Byzantine sherds. The period of use of this 
complex is again well defined by fragments of fine pottery, wine amphorae or storage 
jars, and coins (Fig. 6), and falls in the centuries between 400 sc and the later Roman 
period.? So here too is a unit contemporary with that in Evriaki, but this second example 
is already a real farmhouse, for a farmer living curiously enough in isolation on a barren 
height, where only shepherding was possible; the distance between this house and the 
area with the piles of stones is about half an hour on foot. It 1s possible that the 
unexplored parts of the complex under the modern huts included rooms serving as pens 
for the combined farming and shepherding activity of the owners. 

In Rimokastro,'? on the brow of a precipitous slope in the higher, upper part of the 
plateau, we cleared the main part of a bigger and stronger complex, which seems to be 
by far the richest known in the area. Here again we find large terraces—this time stone 
terraces with access by staircases (Fig. 7) —a circular water-basin, and a big rubbish pit 
around the buildings. But the main building, a large oblong construction 11.20 x 23 m, 


> The late Classical/early Hellenistic period and the British Museum Catalogue of Coins lonia, 335 no. 09; 336 no. 


early Roman period are better represented in the finds. 74. 
Two Chian coins with the names of the archons Kephi- '? For older references to Rimokastro see Yalouris, op. 
sid(es) and Aristom(enes) are dated to the Ist c. BG; cf. cit, 291; Lambrinoudakis, op. cit. (n. 2), 6 ff. 
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Fig, 7. Massive stone steps leading to terraces in the ie complex at Rim Eo! 





could be described as monumental (Fig. 8). The preserved lower parts of its walls are 
built with huge, carefully hewn and well-adjusted stones (Fig. 9), and its plan is 
completely regular and logical. It consists ofa large central court, perhaps with a lightly 
sheltered peristyle, and smaller rooms arranged on both sides of 1t. According to the finds 
this construction too cannot be dated earlier than the end of the fifth century Bc.'! In the 


': Bournia, op. crt. (n. 5). 
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Fig. 8. The western part of the main farmhouse building at Rimokastro. 












Fig. 9. Part of the south-east wall of the main building at Rimokastro. 
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Fig. 10. Stone hut at Diabotsou ('Devil's hut’); exterior and interior view. 
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Hellenistic period and later new rooms were added to its east side, but their walls were 
now constructed in a rough way. Fragments of olive-presses, and millstones bear witness 
to the existence of a self-sufficient, well-equipped farmhouse in this complex. A parallel 
wing of humbler constructions, whose foundations now lie under modern walls opposite 
the main building, was perhaps destined for storage or as a shelter for cattle. 

Among the many stone shepherd’s huts in the area a particularly large one near 
Merovigli known as the ‘Devil’s hut’, seemed to us possibly ancient because of its size, its 
shape, and its technique, a rough example of the so-called Lelegian manner of building 
(Fig. 10).'? But this traditional technique has lasted in similar constructions to this day, 
and a closer investigation in this hut in order to date it did not produce any decisive 
evidence. The hut is founded directly on the rock and in the thin layer ofearth in front of 
its entrance ancient and modern sherds were found together. A slight indication in 
favour of an ancient date is the fact that only a few ancient sherds were found in the earth 
between the stones of its thick walls and on its roof, so far as we could discover. 

So, from our present knowledge, we can say that in the fourth century BC small groups 
of people settled on the unfriendly heights of Aipos in isolated country houses, and tried 
to live there by combining farming and stock-rearing. These houses, although 
contemporary, seem to be without uniformity and of different structure, ranging from 
simple shepherd installations to truly self-sufficient farmhouses. The stone piles bear 
witness to a resolute effort to create fields in the most appropriate places of the plateau,'* 
independent of the place or nature of the different installations. But that the latter seem, 
despite the distance separating them, to be in a certain way connected (notice the 
farmhouse equipment found only in Rimocastro, and water basins not found 
everywhere, etc.). 

Before clearing the ruins on the three sites mentioned, we had drawn attention to the 
possibility of a direct relation between this dynamic human presence on the desert 
heights of Aipos above the town of Chios, and the revolt of the Chian slaves under 
Drimakos, who are said to have settled on the mountains near Chios for a long time.'t 
Now we know that not all installations on Mount Aipos were hasty, humble 
constructions of poor shepherds. Some of them were carefully built and well-equipped 
farmhouses, aimed at a lasting exploitation of the area, as in the case of Rimokastro. 
This fact does not agree with the proposed slave settlement. Nevertheless, the 
interpretation of the installations on Aipos remains a difficult matter. We know that in 
the fourth century Bc people tended to live in villages or towns,'? and that the many 
isolated farmhouses of the period functioned rather as estates for specialized produc- 
tion, © which is surely not the case on Aipos. One could think in this case generally of an 
expansion of farming activity of individuals in the Eoxarın, at the extreme limits of 
cultivable land, where only very poor people or even slaves would work." But this kind 


12 See discussion and bibliography on the subject in 
Lambrinoudakis, op. cit. (n. 1) 376 Œ, and cf. Bournia, op. 
cit., for the affinities of the farmhouses to known Lelegian 
parallels. 

u Cf, Yalouris, op. cit. 291; Mitsos, op. cit. (n. 1) 109; 
Lambrinoudakis, op. cit. (n. 2) 17. 


4 Ath. 265 p-r (Nymphodoros FGrHist 572 F 4); Lam- 
brinoudakis, op. cit. (n. 2) 18 M; (n. 1) 378. 

5 J. Pe£irka, ‘Homestead Farms in Classical and Helte- 
nistic Hellas’ in M. I. Finley, Problèmes de la terre en Grèce 
ancienne (Paris 1973) 115 ff. 

t Tbid. 120. 

‘7 [n the Vita Heredotea Hom. (21) Homer meets in these 
mountains the shepherd Glaukos, who is a slave and works 
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of expansion does not explain sufficiently the systematic, extremely expensive action of 
clearing very difficult terrain, nor the remoteness of the farmhouses in relation to the 
cleared fields, or the existence of the small fort in the south part of the plateau. 

Our clearing of the shepherd's huts and farmhouses on Aipos has made the 
interpretation of ancient activity there more difficult. We could assume that traditional 
or occasional activity of individuals on the mountain was systematized after the slaves, 
who were surely akin to those working in the &syarı9, took refuge on the heights, but we 
have up to now no evidence to support this view. 


there for his master, who lives in the town of Chios. The in this ‘desert and pathless land’, rémous doımyrous rai 
slave is impressed by the fact that somebody is wandering aerıBea ywpia. 


A MOSAIC FLOOR IN CHIOS 


A. TSARAVOPOULOS 


In this preliminary publication I discuss and describe a mosaic floor dating from the 
Roman Imperial period and discovered in 1982 in the district of Agios Iakovos (St 
James) in Chios town. The mosaic is at present being restored and the context in which it 
was found is still being studied. This is not a full publication, which must await a future 
occasion, but a more or less detailed presentation of an important find which deserves to 
be made known to a wider public.’ 

In September 1982 builders working on a site beyond the north-western corner of the 
main park in Chios town, in a plot belonging to Mr D. Papazi and destined for 
development, stumbled on some remains of a mosaic floor (Figs. 1, 2: No. 6 on Agios 
Iakovos Square).? In the same area remains of a mosaic had been unearthed in the 
1920s, but nothing of this early excavation is preserved, nor is there any evidence for its 
exact location.? 

Around 1960, in the course of further excavations about 150 m to the west of the 
present find, another mosaic floor is said to have come to light. This was covered by the 
building which now stands on the site. It is almost certain that neither of these finds 
relate to our mosaic, where the overlying levels were undisturbed. 

The excavation which followed the new discovery was in every respect a rescue dig, 
and suffered from the usual disadvantages: 

(a) The area to be excavated was determined by the size of the proposed new building, 
surrounded by other buildings. 

(b) The time of year for excavation was the least convenient (October to March). 

(c) The time available for excavation was very short. 

(d) No specialist in excavating and recording mosaics was at hand at a site so far from 
Athens. 

In our case, these shortcomings are evident not so much in the unearthing of the 
mosaic itself, which luckily lay completely within the area of the plot, but in the problem 


' My lecture at the Homereionin April 1984 contained a  Xiaka Äpovıra 14 (1982), and a conservation group from 


detailed review of all recent work in Chios. From this the 
present essay has been selected by the editors for this 
volume, and for an account of some of the other recent 
work in the island the reader is referred to Xtaxa Xpovixa 
15 (1983) 93-106. The following were co-authors of the 
communication: Athena Zacharou Loutraris, Nikos 
Zapheiriou, Eleni Zoitopoulou, Nina Karelli, Stelios Mos- 
chouris, Aphroditi Papadopoulou, and John Fossey. The 
first phase of the excavation reported here was undertaken 
in collaboration with the Byzantinologist G. Mastoropou- 
los, with whom I wrote the first report on the mosaic ın 


the 3rd Byzantine ephoreia led by Takis Mantzoukis, with 
Theodoros Drizos and Kostas Pantelakis. The removal 
and installation of the mosaic in Chios Museum were 
executed by the conservator of the ephoreia of Mytilene, 
Nikos Nemtsas, with the help of Mina Mantika. 

? The plan in Fig. 1, taken from J. Boardman’s publica- 
tion of 1954, shows the location of the topographical! 
evidence for the ancient town as then known. Later work in 
Chios town has not seriously altered the general outline. 

3 BCH 44 (1920) 412. Rediscovery is unlikely in the light 
of the extensive new building in the area. 
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Fig. 1. Plan of Chios Town, after J. Boardman, BSA 49 (1954) 125 fig. 1. The numbers indicate finds in the town, 
discussed ibid. 123-8. The mosaic was found at X (above Bounaki). 


ofidentifying the building in which it lay (the first ancient building accurately located in 
Chios town). The reason for this is that excavation was only partial: at one point the 
neighbouring buildings were at risk, and some of the evidence still lies beneath them. On 
the other hand, from the little evidence so far assembled we can attempt to draw the 
following conclusions. 

(a) The mosaic floor covered an open area such as an atrium, with a colonnade on 
three of its four sides made of perishable material, possibly wood (Fig. 3). 

(b) To the east was a paved stoa (Fig. 4) with a monumental doorway at its eastern 
side flanked by two unfluted columns and covered with a painted roof. 

(c) The building to which the mosaic belongs replaced an earlier and larger, possibly 
public one of the Hellenisuc or Classical period. The new building was largely 


! Many fragments of fresco have yet to be cleaned and conserved in the museum workshops and cannot yet be 
described. 
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Fig. 2. Detail from the town plan of Chios showing the excavation site. 


constructed from the materials of the earlier structure which it displaced, leaving in situ 
only the foundations of the earlier stylobate and at one point two courses and part of a 
built drain to attest the building's size and structure (Fig. 5). 

(d) The mosaic building appears to have been connected to the main drainage system 


of the town. 
(e) In some parts, particularly in the lower parts ofthe wall and at the edges of the floor, 
there was some opus sectile, none of which was found zn situ, but scattered to the north. 
(f) In many areas fragments of coloured glass were found which may come from 
window-panes. 
Our good fortune was with the mosaic itself. Its enüre surface was accessible, and the 


damage done by the mechanical digger was limited to repeütive ornamental motifs 
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Fig. 3. Plan of the excavation. Scale 1:75. 


which can easily be reconstructed. It measures 10.30 m by 8.80 m. the tesserae aresetin a 
fine layer composed of a mixture of lime and powdered marble, over a hard cement-like 
bedding at least 10 cm thick. Most of the tesserae were found on this layer, some 
underneath it, which suggests that the mosaic was laid on site. The foundations were 
composed of large stones up to 30 cm in width. The tesserae are of two sizes: those 
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Fig. 4. The paved stoa east of the mosaic, the base of whose stylobate appears to the left. 


intended for the decorative motifs are cubes measuring 1 to 1.2 cm (a density of 67-70 
per 100 cm?); whereas the tesserae used for the figured decoration, and particularly for 
details, are smaller: 0.2-0.6 cm (a density of 140-160 per 100 cm’). The colours used are 
of great variety: white, black, cream, red, red ochre, yellow ochre, orange, dark red, 
various shades of pink, light blue, Prussian blue, blue, green and grey. Neither their 
composition nor their provenance has yet been established, save for a few such as the 
white, which may be derived either from a creamy white, rather crumbling limestone, or 
from white marble, both of which are found on the island. The deep red may come from 
the red stones found at Latomi north of Chios town, while the ochres look very much like 
stones from Thymiana. Finally, the blue and green are of a vitreous paste. 

The entire floor slopes towards the north-east to allow rain-water to run off into the 
drainpipe, and hence to the main drain, which has been mentioned. 
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Fig. 5. The east edge of the mosaic appears at the right. In the foreground are the blocks 
of the first two courses of the Hellenistic building with the drain on the left. 


As the plan (Fig. 3) shows the mosaic takes the form of a TT, with its opening towards 
the paved stoa. Its centrepiece ıs divided into eight rectangular panels, each measuring 
about 1.80 m by 1.03 m (Colour pl. IX a). These in turn are surrounded by five different 
decorative zones, Filling the gaps beside the stylobate are rows of white and red tesserae 
placed parallel to the wall (to be seen at two points, on the north and west sides). 

The first decorative band (Ij? measures on average 80 cm wide and runs on three 
sides, north, west, and south. It carries the common motif of intersecting circles. The 
resultant patterns—four-pointed with curved sides—are bordered by two rows of 


* The mosaic motifs codified by AIEMA in ‘Répertoire Mosaïque Antique, (4 May 1973), Paris, are represented on 


graphique du décor géometrique dans le mosaique an- our mosaic as follows: nos, 4, 47, 54, 58, 106°, 140, 194, 197, 
tique’ in Bulletin de l'Association Internationale pour l'étude dela 546, 554, 555. 
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Fig. 6. The water-pipe beneath the stoa paving. 


tesserae, each outline being alternately red and black. This makes the four-pointed 
patterns more prominent than the bichrome circles. However, the border is not limited 
to these colours and we can see the interiors of the patterns changing colour too: on the 
south and west sides white, on the north yellow. In their centres are crosses composed of 
five tesserae. The colour of the crosses also varies: red on the west side, black and red on 
the south and north. 

The next border (II), which also runs on the three sides of the centrepiece, is separated 
from the first by five rows of black tesserae. Its decorative motif is a series of stars formed 
by four isosceles triangles, alternately black and red, with the square centre bearing a 
cross, as in zone I. The junctions of the triangles form bichrome Maltese crosses. We meet 
again the alternation of red and black, and of yellow and white in the star centres. 

The two zones (III, IV) which flank the centrepiece carry a rich geometrical pattern 
of which the dominant motifis a star formed by eight lozenges (Colour pl. Va). There are 
five stars in zone III, fourteen in zone IV. In zone ITI, which measures 1.03 m by 5.0 m, 
each lozenge in the stars is filled with black or red tesserae, with yellow or red centres 
respectively. The gaps between the stars are filled alternately with a black quatrefoil and 
a square in circle. At the south corner there are quatrefoils and at the north *5olomon's 
knots', and in the areas beside the star along the long edges appear panels with cable, 
circles in lozenges, and plain triangles. In zone IV, which is very poorly preserved, the 
fourteen stars were disposed in two rows, the intervening spaces being filled with short 
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cables, squares in circles, quatrefoils, lozenges, triangles, and pairs of peltae, while the 
large central squares carried triple ‘Solomon’s knots’. This zone’s bright colours, with 
yellow and orange, must have made a striking impression on the visitor, who entered the 
room from this side. 

In the central area the eight panels of figured decoration are enclosed by the motifofa 
four-plaited cable in a two-colour scheme (cf. Colour pl. V5). Each strand of the cable 
has its own colour, carefully observed throughout the long interlace. 

Each figured panel measures approximately 1.80 by 1.03 m and 1s surrounded by a 
black border. The arrangement is in parallel pairs. The one in the south-east corner (7) 
is almost completely ruined. The remaining seven, though incomplete, preserve enough 
to enable us to identify their subjects. 

I will now describe the panels individually starting with the western two (1, 2). Fhe 
first panel (Colour pl. VIa) shows three hunting-dogs pursuing a hare in a floral setting. 
Another hare, in whom the dogs show little interest, can be seen at the top right. The 
background is in white marble tesserae with black lines indicating the ground itself and 
possibly the shadows of the figures. The dogs are well preserved, two yellowish and the 
third brown in colour. We miss the hare’s head. Their type 1s well established from other 
mosaics portraying similar scenes, such as those from Piazza Armerina, Carthage, and 
Bordj Djedid.? The artist was well acquainted with the animal type and rendered it very 
realistically. The movement of the composition runs from left to right, and the viewer's 
eye is carried to the second panel, where a wild boar is depicted being attacked by a 
hunter with a spear, portrayed on foot at the right (Colour pl. V5). Above him one can 
detect a rider with a spear who is also attacking the animal. Here the ground is shown 
very clearly with creamy-white tesserae, while the background is executed in white 
marble tesserae, with rugged mountains. Unfortunately, both the rider and the wild 
boar have suffered greatly, but their shapes can be observed from the double row of 
tesserae which outlined the figures. Of the rider little remains, and of the boar, onlv part 
ofhis wounded head, tail and front legs. He appears to have been dark grey in colour, to 
judge from his muzzle, and wasshown running from left to right, in the same direction as 
the rider. The other hunter is fully preserved and shown in the usual defensive posture: 
his body bends forwards as his weight is shifted on to the left leg. He holds his spear at 
waist-level with both hands. He wears a red costume with short sleeves and trousers, 
under a sleeveless tunic tied with a red belt round the waist, short boots, and possibly a 
cap which covers most of his hair. A tear in his trousers at the left knee leaves a patch of 
flesh visible. The proportions of the figure are correct apart from a minor misunder- 
standing in the representation of his right hand, which should have been shown beyond 
his body. These panels form a unit, with hunting as their theme. 

The following two panels (3, 4; Colour pl. VII) depict a different subject: games in the 
palaestra. On the first we perhaps see a wrestling match, on the second the end of a 
boxing match. On panel 3 the two athletes are supervised by their trainers, but very little 
of the athletes remains since the panel has been badly damaged. We have only their 


* Room 23, Piazza Armerina (G. V. Gentili, La Villa similarity is with the dogs in the first register of the so- 
Erculia (Rome 1959) pls. 16, 19); Tunis, Bardo Museum called Small Hunt in room 23 of the Villa del Casale at 
inv. 3579; Oudna, Maison des Laberti, inv. Tun. 375; Piazza Armerina. Here too, and at El Djem, we see a 
hare-hunt from El Djem, inv. Tun. 64; and a mosaic floor cowering hare while the hunter prepares to attack it. 
in the Archaeological Museum, Izmir. The most striking 
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lower legs, and part of the contour of their bodies which can be judged from the tesserae 
that outline them. The placing of their legs suggests that they are grappling head-to- 
head, in a wrestling-match or pankration, and not boxing. The trainers are shown 
standing bare-footed behind each athlete, wearing a himation and with a taenia bound 
round their heads. The one on the right supports his weight on his stick. The ground-line 
is indicated by a large band of creamy tesserae, but the background is left plain in white 
marble tesserae. The black wavy ground-line may indicate their shadows. 

Panel 4 depicts the end of a boxing match. One athlete stands naked but for the 
wrapping round his hands and forearms, and an exercise-cap tied under his chin. The 
other is prostrate on the ground, raising one hand as if to show that he has been defeated. 
The trainer appears at the right raising his stick to indicate the end of the contest. On the 
far left is another figure, possibly a seated spectator, wrapped in a cloak and with his 
head covered. This panel also has suffered greatly. The background 1s treated in the 
same way as on panel 3. The figures in these two panels are rendered with the greatest 
care and their dress offers a great variety ofshades. The compositions represent standard 
schemes of subject and arrangement, known since the Greek Archaic period. So again we 
have a pair of panels with a common theme. 

The next two panels (5, 6; Colour pls. VIb, VIIIa) tell a different story, and face the 
opposite way to panels 1-4. Panel 6 is the better preserved. In the foreground a tigress 1s 
represented running towards the right, while two figures appear behind a rise in the 
ground, preparing to attack the beast. Ihe ground-line is rendered differently here, 
thickening towards the right as if to indicate a slope. The two huntsmen recall those in 
panel 2. The one on the left isseen from the waist upwards holding a spear in his left hand 
while with his right he seems to beckon to his companion, who attacks the tigress with a 
round object, possibly a stone. The first huntsman is clad in a red inner garment with 
long sleeves and an outer grey garment with short sleeves. Of the second huntsman only 
the head, shoulders, and raised right arm are visible. He wears a grey long-sleeved tunic 
and some sort of head-dress. The proportions of the huntsmen seem unnatural, given 
their apparent distance from their prey, and the creature's tail is wrongly shown behind 
a huntsman's spear. 

The next panel (5; Colour pl. VIb) is very damaged. Here we see a group of antelopes 
running from left to right. Only two heads and the hind quarters of four animals survive. 
The rendering of the ground is, however, very similar to that of panel 5, but here some 
schematic vegetation appears in the background. Here again there is a notable variety of 
shades and a thin line of dark tesserae outlining the body contours. And again we have 
thematic unity in the pair of panels, for it is clear that the tigress is pursuing the 
antelopes. 

Finally, in the last two panels (7, 8) the orientation changes once again to face 
castwards. Unfortunately little survives in the first panel except a human leg, the foot of 
an animal, and part of a spear. From these we can postulate a scene inspired by the 
amphitheatre: man versus animal. ‘The last panel (8; Colour pl. VIIIb) shows a man, 
perhaps a gladiator, attacking a charging lion. Behind the animal a tree is shown in full 
bloom. The human figure is clad in a long-sleeved tunic belted at the waist, with striped 
leggings and sandals. His hair is short with a fringe at the forehead. The lion, which is in 
vigorous motion like all the animals on this mosaic, is excellently rendered both in colour 
and depth. His open mouth shows his tongue and two teeth, which, with his glaring eye, 
give the beast a fierce expression. His long tail loops upwards. 
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The mosaic thus offers four hunting and athletic themes: in the first pair the hunt of a 
wild boar and hares; in the second scenes from the palaestra; in the third another type of 
hunt ina sub-tropical setting with a tigress pursuing antelopes; and finally scenes in the 
amphitheatre. Hunting subjects are very common in this medium, particularly during 
the last centuries of Roman Imperial art. We meet them in all parts of the Roman 
Empire but especially in the regions round the Mediterranean. The animal represen- 
tations are derived from the common repertoire. The ‘slender dog, long-eared and long- 
tailed’,? is the stock type on mosaics of the third to fifth centuries AD, and the same is true 
of the hare. The wild boar and the horse® are too poorly preserved for their type to be 
determined, but the wild boar hunt is a subject well known both in mythology and life 
from the Archaic period on. The only exception is the tiger-hunt,? an ‘unheroic’ scene 
where the huntsmen may be using the antelopes'? as bait. By contrast, the lion 1s 
commonly represented on mosaics both in hunting scenes and in the amphitheatre. 
Despite the fact that a tree is shown on panel 8, it seems to me that the action takes place 
in an amphitheatre and not in the open. This is emphasized by the stance of both 
huntsmen and lion." In the execution of the mosaic I detect two different hands. Thus, if 
we compare the two ‘heroic’ huntsmen (on panels ı and 8) one can detect differences in 
their respective treatments despite their similar stance. Their clothing belongs 
typologically to the second half of the third or first half of the fourth century AD, and we 
may compare the Small Hunt scene at Piazza Armerina.'” The same is true of the 
concealed hunter, who also recalls figures from Piazza Armerina. On the other hand, the 
trainers in the palaestra scenes are clothed differently, since they belong to a different 
environment and their types may derive from earlier models. 

The archaeological evidence at our disposal cannot help to define more closely the 
date of the mosaic. The little pottery found below the mosaic, black-glazed or coarse, 
dates mainly from the early Christian era and gives no close terminus post quem. No firm 
terminus ante quem can be established since the building has been reused. Moreover, the 
subjects used for the decoration were fashionable for a long period (third to fifth century 


?J. M. C. Toynbee, Animals in Roman Life and Art hunting scenes (Great Hunt corridor) despite the supposed 


(London 1973) 105, says that these dogs are suitable for 
hare- and fox-hunting, which may seem to argue against 
my suggestion that panels 1 and 2 form a thematic unity. 
But since the artist borrowed stock themes for each panel, 
probably from pattern-books, the contradiction is less 
serious. 

? Horse and rider are shown in almost all the hunting 
scenes. The contour here shows the rider turning slightly to 
the right with his hand raised and his cloak flying—a 
common motif from the early Hellenistic to Christian 
periods. 

9 There are no tigers in north Africa, and the creature 
appears there only in Dionysiac and Orphic scenes, and, so 
far as I know, in one hunt which is hardly a proper scene 
(J. W. Salomonson, La Mosaïque aux chevaux de P Antiquarium 
de Carthage {The Hague 1965)). On the other hand a tigress 
(rather than a tiger: the tigress is to be expected in Roman 
art, cf. Toynbee, op. cit. (n. 7), 70) appears in all three 
major hunting scenes at Antioch (the Worcester mosaic, 
the Megalopsychia mosaic, and the Constantine Villa 
mosaic; D. Levi, Antioch Mosaic Pavements (Princeton, 1997) 
373 1). At Piazza Armerina there are tigresses in the 


African connections. The ‘hidden’ hunter also appears in 
the Small Hunt at Piazza Armerina, throwing a stone at a 
boar. 

'" Antelopes (gazelle, depxds, common in the east of 
north Africa and generally in the Near East) are common 
quarries for wild animals and hunters on mosaics, and one 
is often shown with its head turned back. 

"Ihe symmetrical arrangement of panels 7 and 8 and 
the centralized theme of man and animal alone appear also 
in amphitheatre scenes with gladiators: e.g. M. Blake, 
Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome 13 (1936) pl. 42; S. 
Aurigemma, / mosaic di Zliten (Rome 1976); L, Robert, Les 
Gladiateurs dans lorient gree (Paris 1940) pl. 25— British 
Museum 1286; K. M. Dunbabin, The Mosaics of North 
Africa (Oxford 1978) pls. 20-4. This suggests that the 
scenes in the Chios mosaic are set in a showplace of some 
sort, even if not a real amphitheatre. There is also the 
apparent thematic alternation: panels 1 + 2 and 5 +6 with 
hunts, panels 3 +4 and 7 +8 with spectacles, 

* Decorative details of the dress of the lion-fighter, the 
hair and the shoes, are similar to those of hunters in the 
Small Hunt at Piazza Armerina. 
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AD), and the geometrical motifs which form part of the decoration also fall within these 
limits.'? More helpful comparisons can be made with Piazza Armerina and the hunt 
mosaic of the Maison des Chevaux in Carthage. 

The compositional difference between our mosaic and those compared with it, that 15, 
the artist’s decision to present the subjects in separate panels (like emblemata) rather 
than in an ‘overall’ composition as was becoming the fashion of the period particularly in 
the East,'* may reflect his difficulty in executing the commission for a special theme 
rather than his own choice. If the patron requested these subjects (hunting-palaestra- 
amphitheatre), which were by their nature difficult to assemble in an ‘overall’ 
composition, the artist was obliged to show them in separate thematic units. 

Since panels 5 and 6 are inverted the visitor to the afrium first viewed panels 7 and 8 
and then had to move to the centre of the room and view all the other panels by turning 
in a circle. But much of this explanation is still conjecture, and I must again stress that, 
since the archaeological evidence is still under study and the mosaic still being restored, 
it would be premature to offer any firmer conclusions about ıt. > 


3 Blake, op. cit. (n. 11) 185-95, and Memoirs 17 (1940); 
Levi, op. cit. (n. 9). 

"E. Kitzinger, ‘Stylistic Developments in Pavement 
Mosaics in the Greek East from the Age of Constanune to 
the Age of Justinian’, in La Mosaïque gréco-romatne, Collo- 
ques internationaux du CNRS, Paris, 1963 (1965) 341-52; 
I. Lavin, ‘The Hunting Mosaics of Antioch and Their 
Sources; a Study of Compositional Principles in the 
Development of Early Medieval Style’, Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers 12 (1963). 

5 The absence of a complete published corpus of mosaics 
found on the Greek mainland, in the islands, and in 
western Asia Minor, and the many unpublished mosaics 
which still lie in museum stores, including those mentioned 


by G. Asimakopoulou-Atzaka (‘Eyma (Thessaloniki) 
26 (1973) 246-54) hinder any serious study of the subject. 


Professor and Mme J. C. Balty, to whom photographs of 
the mosaics have been shown, kindly communicated the 
following comments: the eight-lozenge star is frequent at 
Antioch from the early third century (cf. Levi, op. cit. (n. 
9), pl. 1036); the ground lines, the landscape elements 
disposed to give an illusion of depth, and the shadows have 
more in common with African than eastern mosaics. These 
comparisons indicate common models but no more direct 
relationship between the Chios mosaic and the African. 
The date seems to be the second half of the 3rd c., perhaps 
late in it. 


THE BASILICA OF 
ST ISIDORE: NEW EVIDENCE 


Grip rENNAS 


THERE are very few elements which could help us establish the topography of the city of 
Chios during the Early Christian and Byzantine periods. The long Genoese and 
Ottoman occupation of the island, and especially the disastrous earthquakes which 
occasionally affected it, destroyed or considerably altered most of the buildings of the 
earlier period. Moreover, the written sources are very poor and excavations in the 
modern city have not been very extensive. So the only real evidence we have for 
reconstructing the topography of Chios in this period consists of two Early Christian 
basilicas found in Chora, the modern capital of the island;' an early Christian pavement 
dated at the end of the fifth century AD found in the modern shopping centre (7 
Dimogerontias Street); scattered re-used architectural elements? (column bases, slabs, 
capitals, anta-capitals); fragmentary information, mainly from oral tradition, and, last 
but not least, the early Christian basilica of St Isidore? in the district of Letsaina, in the 
northern part of the modern town of Chios. 

According to Zolotas,* the oldest churches in the town of Chios are the church of St 
Nicholas, for which we have no evidence, and the church of St Isidore, the so-called 
Great Isidore, or TovpAé on account of its outstanding dome. 

St Isidore’s basilica is intimately connected with the martyrdom of the patron saint of 
the island. He came from Alexandria and suffered martyrdom in Chios in AD 250, during 
the rule of Decius, when the squadron of the Roman fleet to which he belonged 
harboured there.) According to the tradition the church was built on the grove of St 
Isidore and St Myrope from Ephesus; the latter suffered martyrdom in Chios at the same 
time. 

Most travellers who visited the island in later times mentioned the basilica of St 
Isidore but did not supply detailed descriptions. On the other hand, various biographies 
of St Isidore give contradictory evidence and can hardly lead to a reconstruction of its 


ı N. Kontoleon, PAF 1953, 268-72 figs. 1-5; 5. Pelekani- 
dis and P. Atzaka, Corpus mosaicorum Christianorum pavimen- 
torum Graecorum 1, Graecia insularis, Monumenta Byzantina I 
(Thessaloniki 1974) 139 (St Andrew's basilica of Argenti, 
Kaloplytes, a district of Chios town). 

:G. Soteriou, ADelt 2 (1916) parartema 27-44; A. 
Orlandos, Monuments byzantins de Chios II, Planches (Athens 
1930); A. Stephanou, * Bu£avriwà yAurra aro 76 Káorpov" 
Xu; Emdespnos 23 (1979). 

3 Soteriou, op. cit. 28; JAS 41 (1921) 276; Sp. Lamprou, 
“Xpotiavxd Minueia Tÿs vüoov Xiou”, Néos ‘BAAy- 


vourjpam 15 (1921) 302; G. Soteriou, dé 1929, 191-2, 
214-39; Orlandos, op. cit. pls. 1-5; id., “Les monuments 
byzantins de Chios d’après les recents recherches’, Compte- 
rendu du TEF Congres international des études byzantines (Athens 
1932); H. A. Thompson, Hesperia 6 (1937) 200 n. 1; D. 
Pallas in Reallexikon zur byzantinischen Kunst I (Stutigart 
1966) s.v. ‘Chios’ 951-2 fig. 1. 

+ G. Zolotas, Toropia rhs Xéov I. 2 (Athens 1923) 45, 48. 

5 On the martyrdom of St Isidore and relevant biblio- 
graphy see Zolotas, op. cit. IT 215-22. 
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Fig. t. Basilica of St Isidore. The phases accord- 
ing to À. Orlandos. 


history or even help interpret the archaeological evidence available. Jerome Giustiniani, 
a Chiote author, relates that the church was built by the emperor Constantine IX 
Monomachus (1042-55) at the same time as Nea Mone;? he also gives us the following 
account of its architectural form: ‘In the Upper part there is the circular (rotonda) 
church of St Isidore, decorated inside with a most beautiful mosaic.’ 

Ihe church is also mentioned by the author of the New Leimonarion, the holy Chiote 
Nicephoros.’ According to his version the church was built in the seventh century by 
Constantine IV Pogonatus (668-85), and during his reign Arab invaders burnt and 


ê Ibid. 1. 2. 48. ? Ibid. I. 2. 49 and II. 22r. 
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Fig. 2. Basilica of St Isidore. General plan of the excavation. 
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Fig. 3. Basilica of St Isidore. General plan of the phases. 


ransacked the marbles and tesserae of the church, built over the bodies of the martyrs 
Isidore and Myrope. Another tradition relates that the emperor Marcian (450-7) built 
in exactly the same place ‘a magnificent church after the saint had appeared in front of 
him asking for a shelter’.® In the Life of St Sabas the Coinobiarch it is said that Marcian 
built in Constantinople the church of St Eirene ‘by the sea’ and deposited there the holy 
relics of the saint. However, this version is contradicted by most hagiographers, who 
relate that his relics were stolen from Chios by the Venetians in 1125 and were deposited 
in a special chapel in Saint Mark's in Venice, decorated with mosaic representations of 
St Isidore's martyrdom.? The operation was actually carried out by Gerbanus Gerbani, 
a Venetian priest known to have been at the court of John II Comnenus in 1123; in 1125 
he related in person to Bishop Boniface Falier the story of the theft of the holy relics. 
Although he describes at length the theft of the relics themselves, he does not refer at all 
to the form of the monument. The church is also mentioned in the Allatius codex Bible, 
Vallicelliana 116 of Rome, no. 31, which records that in the earthquake of 1389 a large 
part of the dome of 5t Isidore was destroyed.'? 


? Ibid. II. 222, 224. » Zolotas, op. cit. I. 1. 90. 
?Ph. Argenti and S. Kyriakidou, ‘H Xios mapa rots 
Tewypädoıs xat Hepinyyrais (Athens 1946) III. 1273 fl. 
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Fig. 4. Basilica of St Isidore. First phase. 


When Zolotas visited the church in 1866 it was deserted, but part of its hemispherical 
dome was still preserved. Subsequently the earthquake of 1881 ruined the church 
completely." 4 

The first excavation on the site started in 1918 under G. Sotiriou and was continued 
by A. K. Orlandos in 1928. Orlandos published plans and photographs in Monuments 
byzantins de Chios (Athens 1930), without the corresponding text. His plan of the church 
(Fig. 1) suggests only one Early Christian phase, dated around the fifth century. 
However, in the Third International Congress of Byzantine Studies (Athens 1930) he dated the 
church in two phases, the fifth and seventh centuries. This agrees with Sotiriou s earlier 
dating of the church. He had suggested the existence of two Early Christian phases, first 
because the mosaics are placed on two different levels, and secondly because the 
stylobate cuts through the mosaic of the central nave. According to Sotiriou the first 
phase of the church comprises those mosaics of the nave which belong with part of the 
stylobate shown in the plan with rectangular paving; the second phase comprises those 
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Fig. 5. Basilica of 5t Isidore. Second phase. 


mosaics which belong with the stylobate connected with the eastern wall and the apse. 
Sotiriou dates this later phase to the reign of Constantine IV Pogonatus (668-85). 
During the summer of 1981 and 1982 the Third Ephorate of Byzantine Antiquities 
conducted rescue excavations on the site in co-operation with the eugineer Argyris 
Kountouras. In the following pages the results of these excavations are presented. 


FIRST PHASE (Figs. 2-4) 


The Early Christian basilica consists of a nave, flanked by two aisles and terminating in a 
bema with a horseshoe-shaped apse; on the raised chord of the apse were found traces of 
marble paving. The nave is separated from the aisles by colonnades resting on elevated 
stylobates. At a distance of 5.60 m from the eastern wall of the basilica, the width of the 
southern stylobate decreases from 0.65 m to 0.50 m; at this point there was most 
probably the original chancel screen. 

Ihe principal measurements are as follows: 


Nave-to-aisle ratio DU 
Intercolumnation 2.00 
Apse radius 2.25 


Width of outer walls 0.70 
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Fig. 6. Basilica of St Isidore. Third phase, first period. 
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Fig. 7. Basilica of St Isidore. Third phase, second period. 
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Fig. 8. Basilica of St Isidore. Fourth phase. 


During the first phase architectural elements were reused from the walls and stylobates 
of an earlier building, for instance, the easternmost column which is irregularly 
positioned on a joint. Furthermore, parts of the earlier mosaic decoration were 
incorporated in the basilica: the mosaic panels of the nave and the easternmost panel of 
the southern aisle. 


Panel decoration 


Borders: oblique grid, ivy rinceau. 
Fields: Nave: (Fig. 9) oblique grid, forming squares, filled with polychrome decorative 
patterns with different colour transitions. 

South Aisle. (Fig. 10) joined lozenges surrounding squares decorated with a 
variety of patterns. In one of these squares the different size of tesserae used 
shows that the original decoration was replaced by the following inscriptions 
(Fig. 11): 

APKAAEIOC | BQKAAIOYC | APMAINOPA®OC | 
AHIOIHCAY | HEP EYXHC| TOY OIKOY MOY 
The inscription names Arcadius the son of Phocaeous, sailmaker, as dedicator of part of 
the mosaic pavement.'” 
Chronologically this belongs with the next panel to the west, which is surrounded by a 
double border; the external border is a combination of squares and rhombuses while the 


" E. Patlagean, Pauvrelé économique ei pauvreté sociale à number of terms for harbour occupations which appear in 
Byzance, 4e-7e siècles (Paris 1977) 163; she translates the the 5th—7th-c. funeral inscriptions of Korykos (Cilicia). 
term dppevoppddos to mean sailmaker. It is one of a 
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Fig. 9. Basilica of St Isidore, first phase. Mosaic decoration 
of the nave. 


internal one consists of an oblique grid. The panel itself is decorated with pelta-shaped 
patterns—Solomon’s knots (Fig. 12). 

Apart from differences in decoration and colours, the fact that this panel cuts into part 
of the ivy rinceau border of the easternmost panel argues for a slightly later date. 

The panel decorated with the pelta-motif and the oblique grid border belongs to the 
same phase; this mosaic, situated to the west of those mentioned above, is on a different 
level, 0.3 m higher. 

In the area of the excavation described so far the following coins were found: 

On the mosaic inscription two minimi of Theodosius II (408-50): Rev.—cross in a 
wreath. On the basis of the easternmost column of the southern colonnade two copper 
coins: one des II of Theodosius I (379-95), issued 383-92, mint Thessaloniki; and the 
other Aes IV, probably of Julian Caesar (354-60), issued 355-61. 

Two other copper coins were found on the ivy rinceau and oblique grid border of the 
nave; one is an des IV of Arcadius (383-408), issued 383-95, the other an Aes III of 
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Fig. 10. Basilica of St Isidore, first phase. Mosaic deco- 
ration of the south aisle. 
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Fig. 11. Basilica of St Isidore, first phase. The mosaic 
inscription of the south aisle. 
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IE. Basilica of 5t umo amt phase. Mosaic deco- 
ration of the south aisle. 


Pulcheria, issued 423-25, mint Constantinople. These six coins found in the nave and 
southern aisle of the basilica range ın date from the mid fourth century to the mid fifth. 

Outside the southern part of the apse a grave made ofstone slabs was found: it is earlier 
than the apse because its north-west corner is incorporated into the width of the apse 
wall (Fig. 13). In the grave were found four clay unguentaria (height 0.15 m) and 
fragments of a small pot with rounded base, everted rim, and wheel-ridged body, 
without handles. There were also three copper coins: one Aes III of an unidentified 
emperor, either Theodosius II or Honorius, issued 405-253; one of Honorius (393-423), 
issue unknown since the reverse ofthe coin is worn; and a minimus of the middle ofthe fifth 
century. Ihe coins found in the grave date from the end of the fourth to the mid fifth 
century.'3 The fact that the grave antedates the construction of the apse, which was left 
intact, leads to the conclusion that the adaptation of the earlier building to a basilica 
church took place during the second half of the fifth century ap. The two panels 
decorated with pelta-patterns (one of which overlaps the ivy rinceau panel border) can 
be dated to this period, after the mid fifth century. 


SECOND PHASE (Fig. 5) 


À two-aisled basilica is preserved from this phase. Its semicircular apse was supported by 
two external buttresses on the eastern wall. A number of stone slabs forming a corner 
near the southern buttress outside the wall have been interpreted by previous scholars as 


3 For the presence of Aes ITI (end ofthe 4th c.) together Society, Museum Notes 9 (1960) 142; id., ‘A Sixth-century 
with the minim of the 5th c. and after, see H. L. Kustas, ‘A — Hoard of minimi from the Western Peloponnese’, ibid. 11 
Bronze Hoard of the Period of Leo I’, American Numismatic (1964) 161. 
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Fig. 13. Basilica of St Isidore, the apse. 


part of the apse wall;'* consequently, the external shape of che apse was thought to be 
rectangular, resembling the Early Christian basilicas of Syria. However, further 
investigation showed conclusively that the slabs belong to a drainage basin used to 
collect rainwater from the roof. 

The western part of the grave belonging to the earlier phase was destroyed by the 
construction of the apse wall. The wall on the southern side was built on part of the wall 
of the earlier building; the toichobate of that building thus became the stylobate for the 
arcade of the new basilica. The columns were unfluted, with a diameter of 0.48 m, and 
they were supported on Ionicizing bases with square plinths 0.64 m wide. Columns and 
column-bases were of local marble; they were not reused materials from some earlier 
building but were made specially for the basilica in this phase. 

The principal measurements are as follows: 


Nave-to-aisle ratio 2:1 
Intercolumnation 1.25 
Apse radius 3.50 


Thickness of outer walls 0.80 
Thickness of apse wall 0.64 


Of the earliest mosaic decoration only the panel with pelta-patterns bordered by an 
oblique grid continued to be used. This panel, originally set 0.30 m higher than the other 
panels in the southern aisle of the church, now became part of the nave mosaic; it 1$ not 
preserved intact because the new stylobate destroyed the southern side of its frame. 
Mosaics from two more panels of the nave have been preserved (Figs. 5, 14), the first 


^ 


4 A. Orlandos, 'H ZvAdoreyos HoAaioxpioriavuer; Bao Auen TÙS Mecoyeiarns Aexavys (Athens 1952) 207 hg. 166. 
17- 
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Fig. 14. Basilica of St Isidore, second phase. Mosaic 
decoration of the nave, 


with a grid border enclosing pelta-patterns, the second with an oblique grid border 
enclosing circles, curvilinear joined lozenges, and leaf patterns. The oblique grid of the 
second panel was made of a three-strand guilloche, filled with a white tessera at each 
loop, the curvilinear octagons between the circles being filled with geometric patterns. 
Another panel was found at the eastern end of the southern aisle, at the same level as the 
three panels discussed above. Its border featured triangles of alternating colours, framed 
by a simple band (Fig. 15). The panel itself was decorated with a band composed of two 
interlacing strands, forming loops filled with white tesserae; the circles and the 
curvilinear octagons formed by the two-stranded band were decorated with Maltese 
crosses. 


THIRD PHASE (Figs. 6,7) 


A two-aisled church of large dimensions replaced the second-phase basilica, built at a 
level 0.50 m higher. The southern stylobate for the arcades of the new church was built 
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Fig. 15. Basilica of St Isidore, second phase. Mosaic 
decoration of the south aisle. 


over the southern wall of the earlier building. This was in accordance with a repeated 
process of alteration whereby the church was enlarged using the side walls of the old 
phase as stylobates for the new aisle arcades. The stylobates were built of large stone 
blocks taken from important pagan buildings; the dovetail clamps found on the upper 
surface of the southern stylobate may even date to the Classical period. The columns of 
the previous phase were replaced by Ionicizing columns of identical dimensions, but 
with the lower part fluted (diameter 0.48 m, plinth side 0.64 m). The two easternmost 
column-bases of the north stylobate and the second from the east of the southern 
stylobate were preserved in situ. The floor of the south aisle was made of reused 
pavement from a street, or possibly from a nearby building. 

Two distinct building periods can be distinguished in the construction of the apse, 
which featured two large square buttresses (width 2.00 m) supporting the triumphal 
arch. In the first stage, the apse was semicircular both internally and externally, lacking 
the supporting buttresses on its north and south sides; this resulted in structural defects as 
far as the support of the apse was concerned. Consequently, in the second stage the apse 
was dismantled and built from scratch on a three-sided foundation, but its internal 
semicircular form was retained. 

The principal measurements are as follows: 


Nave-to-aisle ratio GET 
Intercolumnation 2.00 
Apse radius 5.00 


Thickness of outer walls 1.25 


The mosaics found in the modern courtyard belong with the stylobates mentioned 
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above, and therefore date from the same building phase. They are decorated with 
adjoining circles containing a combination of guilloches and lozenges and are framed by 
an oblique grid composed of two interlacing strands. These mosaics, as shown in Fig. 6, 
have the southern side of their frame cut by the stylobate of the third phase. The partial 
destruction of the frame of these mosaics, as well as other archaeological evidence 
pointing to a programme of alteration to the stylobates, may well date to the same time 
as the reconstruction of the apse. 

Two Corinthian capitals have been found together with the column bases of the 
northern stylobate. The first capital (left on Fig. 16) has a lower ring of six acanthus 
leaves, devoid of any vegetal character, with their veins and lobes rendered by angular 
relief profiles; their lateral tongues are continuous, thus forming geometric patterns. The 
upper ring consists of four upright acanthus leaves, covering the abacus corners; their 
tendrils form semicircles at the centre of each side. An identical capital (Fig. 17) is keptin 
the Byzantine Archaeological Collection of Chios housed in the mosque at Chora;' this 
capital certainly comes from the basilica of St Isidore. R. Kautsch'? dated a similar 
capital from Constantinople to 460-90, while R. Farioli" suggested a date for it in the 
mid sixth century. The second capital (right in Fig. 16), uncovered near the northern 
stylobate, is also Corinthian, but belongs to a different series. It carries two rings of 
acanthus leaves, similar in appearance and disposition to the vegetal decoration of the 
capitals from the court of the church of St John Theologus at Ephesus, '5 dating from the 
reign of Justinian. This connection provides a sound foundation for dating the third 
phase of the church of St Isidore stylistically to the middle of the sixth century. 

The second building stage of this phase might date to the reign of Constantine IV 
Pogonatus (668-85), which is indicated by the tradition, but the archaeological 
evidence for such a date 1s 1nadequate. 


FOURTH PHASE (Fig. 8) 


The builders of this phase ignored all the earlier constructions on the site. They reused 
column drums and corner-stones from pagan buildings to construct pillars on unsteady 
foundations; this fact in particular leads to the conclusion that the site was abandoned 
for a long period of time. The new church was of the cross-in-square type, resting on four 
pillars with four barrel-vaults at the sides, while the corner-bays were either domed or 
groin-vaulted/ The 2:1 ratio between the central and the lateral spaces was maintained. 
The large apse of the bema, as well as the smaller apses of the prothesis and the 
diaconicon, are semicircular both externally and internally. A terminus ante quem for the 
fourth phase is provided by the earthquake of 1389, mentioned in the Allatius Codex 
(... when the northern part of the dome of the church of St Isidore was damaged’). 


FIFTH PHASE 


The church was rebuilt following the same plan, but a minaret was now added at the 
middle of the northern wall (Figs. 2, 3), leading to a grave built shortly before. 


5M. Orlandos, op. ck n. 2) pl. 5. "KR. Farioli in G. Bovini (ed), ‘Corpus’ della scultura 
5 R. Kautsch, Kapitellstudien (Berlin and Leipzig 1936) paleocristiana bizantina ed altomedioevale di Ravenna VX, La 
53, pl. 12 n. 167. scultura architettonica, Capitelli (Rome 1969) 23 n. 19 fig. 18. 


CG. Soteriou, ADelt 7 (1921/2; publ. 1924) 169 fig. 41. 
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Fig. 17. Byzantine Archaeological Collection, Chios. Corinthian capital from St Isidore. 


The stratigraphy of the site is very difficult to determine from the finds kept in the 
archaeological collection housed at the mosque in Chora. These finds, mostly potsherds, 
were found to a large extent among the rubble of excavations, which took place fifty 
years ago; unfortunately, the very thin levels in the stratigraphy of the recent excavation 
yielded few potsherds. Characteristically, an illustration of potsherds from the southern 
aisle of the first phase comprises Early Christian pottery together with black-glazed. 


994 CT Bennas 


The excavation has been confined so far to part of this basilica with cemetery dating 
from the Early Christian era; this paper is an attempt to present a precise picture of the 
archaeological evidence. The continuation of the excavation and the study of the 
architecture (columns, capitals, architrave blocks, slabs, the ambon, etc.) and the 
mosaic pavements will not only provide crucial evidence for the final reconstruction of 
the various phases of the monument, but will also help to elucidate some problems of 
Early Christian and Byzantine Chios. 


CHIOS, THE MASSACRES, 
AND DELACROIX 


F. HASKELL 


THE civilization of Chios—that home of poets, historians, artists and legends, as well as 
of prosperous merchants and famous producers of wine—has been generously celebrated 
in the papers delivered to this Conference. This makes it paracularly painful to have to 
conclude with so different an aspect of the island’s history: its savage mutilation. 

But for lovers of nineteenth-century art Chios is remembered because for two months 
in the spring of 1822 it was the scene of an appalling massacre, which gave rise to one of 
the most famous of all French paintings (Colour pl. XII), just as for lovers of twentieth- 
century art the name of Guernica is to be found in our ‘imaginary museum’ because the 
terrible bombardment it suffered in 1937 was immortalized in a masterpiece by Picasso 
(Fig. 1). In looking at Delacroix’s painting we may—1 hope—be led to speculate as to 
whether artists are able to communicate as impressively the horrors of our own times (to 
which the massacres on the island constitute a prelude) as they once did the beliefs and 
hopes of earlier ones.' This, then, is a talk in which the inhabitants of this beautiful island 
appear not as creators, but as victims: the raw material both of an atrocity and of an 
ambitious and talented painter, who helped to change the course of French, and hence of 
modern, art. 

The most important thing to say about paintings is also the most banal, so that it is 
never said and is therefore always forgotten. Paintings are designed to be hung on walls 
and looked at. This does not mean that they always have to represent agreeable themes. 
For many centuries horrible scenes of Christian martyrdoms constituted a high 
proportion of all the pictures painted in Europe: but the authority of established religion 
overruled any reservations that might have been felt about their display. Similarly 
scenes from ancient history or myth, such as the suicide of Seneca or the flaying of 
Marsyas, could be shown in repellent detail: but they were sanctioned by the 
unchallengeable prestige of classical civilization. However, large pictures of the more 
disheartening scenes of contemporary life, which had behind them the prestige neither of 
Christianity nor of ancient fable or history, have always been extraordinarily rare-— 
although they were occasionally used for purposes of propaganda. The most obvious 
exception to this general rule is one to which I shall have to return later: the production 
of paintings which displayed, often in gruesome detail, the ravages caused by plague: but 
in such pictures we are nearly always shown a saint interceding with Christ or the Virgin 
for the cessation of this all too familiar calamity.’ 

: Some of the issues raised here are discussed in an historical context in Artibus et Historiae, 7 (1983) 141-69. 


interesting article which has appeared since the Chios 2 See, for instance, the exhibition catalogue Venezia e la 
conference: Werner Hofmann, ‘Picasso’s “Guernica” inits peste 1344-1797 (Venice 1979). 





Fig. 1. Picasso, Guernica. Madrid, Prado Museum. 


In 1814, however, Goya, who was the official painter of the King of Spain, wrote to the 
Regent of his ‘ardent desire’ to perpetuate through his brushes the heroie actions of the 
Spanish people in their fight against the French, who had just been driven out of the 
country. The authorities agreed that, as the painter had not enough financial resources 
of his own to pay for such an undertaking, they would subsidize him—and this subsidy 
made possible the creation of The Second of May 1808 and The Third of May 1808: the latter 
painting (Fig. 2) 1s thus the first supreme masterpiece ever to be dedicated to a painful 
(but, of course, patriotic) event.? 

A few years later in Paris Théodore Gericault (who could not, I think, have heard of 
Goya’s picture) painted, without being commissioned to do so, a far more immediate 
and controversial disaster, and his painting was exhibited in 1819 under the anodyne 
title of Scène de naufrage. This picture, now invariably called The Raft of the Medusa (Fig. 
3), commemorated—in the most exalted artistie style— the appalling hardships suffered 
by the abandoned crew of a government frigate which had been shipwrecked because of 
the criminal incompetence and cowardice of its captain. Despite its disturbing politieal 
implications and its radically original style the picture was quite widely admired—but 
no one bought it. Who could? Where could it be put? No private collector would have 
wall-space enough to hang it, and when the Director of the Royal Museums suggested 


3 For details of the commission and the historical circumstances sce Hugh Thomas, The Third of May 1808 (London 
1972). 
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Panel 4, detail. (c) Panel 8, detail. 
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E. Delacroix, Scènes des massacres de Scio. Musée du Louvre. 
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that it should be acquired for the Palace of Versailles he received no answer, which is 
perhaps hardly surprising.* 

In fact, however, steps were already in hand which would solve the problem posed by 
‘disagreeable’, though important, pictures of this kind. In 1818 the King had decreed 
that the Palais du Luxembourg should in part be converted into a museum destined for 
the works of living artists, and in April of that year a number of pictures were transferred 
to it. From the rather fragmentary accounts that are now generally available it is not 
easy to determine whether the royal government was at this stage thinking in terms of a 
permanent collection or of a series of representative exhibitions of the best modern 
pictures: certainly some of those shown in 1818 were on loan.5 Within a very few years, 
however, it was apparent that the Luxembourg was to constitute a museum in the 
accepted sense of the term, and this would therefore allow the royal household to buy 


t Lorenz Eitner, Géricault's Raft of the Medusa (London  recrée en 1822, et composé des principales productions des artistes 
1972) 66-7. vivants (Paris 1823); Notice des peintures, sculptures et dessins de 
5 See, for instance, the following catalogues: Explication — Pécole moderne de France exposés dans les galeries du Musée 
des ouvrages de peinture et sculpture, de Pecole moderne de France, Imperial du Luxembourg (Paris 1869; preface by Ph. de 
exposés le 24 avril 1818, dans le Musée Royal de Luxembourg Chennevières, dated 15 Oct. 1863). 
(Paris 1820); C. P. Landon, Musée Royal du Luxembourg, 
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Fig. 3. Géricault, Le Radeau de la Méduse. Paris, Louvre Museum. 





contemporary art ofa kind which was hardly suitable for the decoration ofits palaces or 
of government buildings. It was because of the existence of this museum that in 1823-4 
Delacroix felt able to embark on the picture that concerns us here (Scenes of the Massacres 
of Chios: Greek Families Waiting for Death or Slavery, etc.) with some hope that, if it was 
successful, the government would be able to purchase and exhibit ıt. This proved to be 
the case, and Delacroix's painting was probably therefore the first masterpiece to be 
created with a public museum in mind as its initial, rather than its ultimate, destination. 
This alone would make it a picture of notable sociological significance. But there is 
obviously much more to it than that. 

The Greek revolt against the Ottoman Empire which broke out in March 1821 
quickly attracted a good deal ofsympathy in Western Europe, even though governments 
which had joined forces after 1815 to prevent any revival of revolutionary disturbances 
were obviously very discomforted by it. We come across poems, lithographs, and even 
rather sentimental (and generally small-scale) painting as early as 1822.9 For European 
liberals it was, of course, an ideal war, which had everything needed to make it popular: 
West against East, Christians against Muslims, Greeks against Turks, Civilization 
against Barbarısm, and (except for the political embarrassment it caused) it came at an 
ideal time. Interest in the ancient Greeks had been growing ever since the second half of 


$ For the fullest treatment of this subject see Nina M. under the Restoration’ a dissertation presented to the 
Athanassoglou-Souyoudjoglou, ‘French images from the faculty of Princeton University, University Microfilms 
Greek War of Independence 1821-1827: Art and Politics International, 1980. 
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the eighteenth century: the writings of Winckelmann, the drawings of Athens by Stuart 
and Revett, and the great series of marbles acquired for London and Munich convinced 
people that the centre of European civilization had to be shifted decisively east from 
Rome to Athens. But enthusiasm for ancient Greece was by now almost inseparable from 
an interest (even though it was by no means always an enthusiastic interest) in modern 
Greece, and some years before the Greek War of Independence actually broke out, this 
interest had spread widely through a number of fine travel-books and through the 
almost accidental fact that two of the most influential men in Europe had been to Greece 
and had written about it at length—Chateaubriand and Byron.’ Thus ‘modern Greek’ 
subject pictures had been exhibited in London and Paris well before the fighting began. 

Among those fascinated by the notion of exploiting this interest was Eugene 
Delacroix, who as early as 15 September 1821 wrote to a friend ‘I am planning to paint 
for the next Exhibition a picture whose subject will be taken from the recent wars 
between the Turks and the Greeks—I think that in the present circumstances this will be 
a way of drawing attention to myself, as long as it is well enough painted.’ 

Delacroix was then aged 23, the orphaned and only son of a Napoleonic government 
official who had married the descendant of a family of cabinet-makers. He had been 
trained as a painter, but he was completely unknown. He had not yet exhibited 
anything, but oddly enough he himself had been exhibited—for he had posed for one of 
the figures in Géricault's Raft of the Medusa (the young man who lies face downwards, his 
left arm thrown forward, next to the group of “The Father’). 

Géricault’s painting had in fact made an enormous impact on Delacroix, and 
Géricault himself seems to have been sufficiently impressed by the talent of Delacroix 
(who was seven years younger than he was) to pass on to him various small 
commissions— for decorative work and provincial altar-pieces—which he had neither 
the time nor the inclination to paint himself. But Delacroix was not, or course, satisfied 
by this and, as we have seen, he was very keen on publicity. It was this that first turned 
him to the Greek War of Independence, which was then attracting a great deal of 
attention, but the letter from which I have just quoted hardly suggests that he personally 
felt emotionally involved in any way: the war was to be used to further his own career. 
We have no idea of what sort of picture he had in mind, but it was probably intended to 
be a large one, perhaps on the scale of Géricault's Raft of the Medusa, which had caused 
such a stir two years earlier; and—like the Rafl—it would probably have remained 
unsold. In any case Delacroix soon gave up the idea, and turned instead to The Barque of 
Dante (Fig. 4). This picture, so evidently derived from Géricault but also powerfully 
influenced by Michelangelo and Rubens, produced the effect that Delacroix had hoped 
for. It was both controversial and successful. It was bought by the government for the 
new Musée du Luxembourg, and it immediately established Delacroix's reputation as a 
young painter ofsignificant talent. He now had to think about following up his success in 
the next Exhibition, which was due to be held in two years’ time, and we find him jotting 


7 René Canat, L’Hellenisme des romantiques, I. La Grece 
retrouvée (Paris 1951). 

8 Eugene Delacroix, Correspondance Générale, ed. André 
Joubin (Paris 1935-8) I. 132. By far the most complete and 
authoritative account ofthe Massacres is that given ın Lee 
Johnson, The Paintings of Eugene Delacroix 1816-1831 
(Oxford 1981), I. 83-91. I have drawn on this account at 


every stage of my lecture and have not therefore been able 
to acknowledge my overwhelming debt to Dr Johnson’s 
researches on each specific occasion that I have made use of 
them. It can be assumed that, unless otherwise indicated, 
all factual references to the Massacres and related pictures 
come from this source. 
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Fig. 4. Delacroix, La Barque de Dante. Paris, Louvre Museum. 


down in his diary some possible subjects: they are, for the most part, somewhat 
bloodthirsty, and they show a certain interest in heroes who had been martyred for their 
liberal ideas: The Count of Egmont Led Away to be Tortured, Algernon Sydney Condemned to 
Death, tor instance.’ At no point does he seem to have thought of turning to a 
contemporary subject. And then, suddenly in May 1823, he noted down: ‘I have decided 
to paint for the Exhibition scenes from the massacres at Chios.’ 

When Delacroix came to this decision, the massacres were just over a year old. During 
the month of April 1822 the Turks were reported to have killed some twenty thousand, 
and to have removed trom the island nearly all its remaining seventv thousand 
inhabitants."* And the atrocity was made the more poignant and horrible through its 
being entirely unprovoked. Far from being involved in any way in the general Greek 
uprising against the Turks, the prosperous inhabitants of Chios were entirely satisfied 
with their lot, As has happened in other wars since then, it was the personal (or patriotic) 


? Delacroix, Journal (introduction et notes par André the Netherlands Minister to the Sublime Porte, Gaspar 
Joubin), 3 vols. (Paris 1932) I 15 (5 October 1822). Testa—Algemeen Rijksarchief’s-Gravenhage, Legatie 

'* The most vivid account of the massacres is to be found Turkije, N. 104, of which there is a manuseript copy in the 
in the summary of the diary (1821-8) of Antonio Pasqua, — Argenti collection in the Koraes Library in Chios. 
Vice-Consul of the Netherlands in Chios, sent monthly to 
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ambitions of a ‘resistance leader’ from a different area—the island of Samos—who by 
hoping (unsuccessfully, as it turned out) to win over to the cause of the insurgents the 
‘nhabitants of Chios in fact led to their wholesale annihilation. The story was a horrible 
one of cruelty and vindictiveness, unredeemed by heroism or resistance. It was, in other 
words, not the sort of theme out of which great art is made. 

The massacres were extensively publicized in the French press in 1822, and 
lithographs of them were published; but in the middle of 1823 the attention of Europe 
(but not of Delacroix) switched from Greece to Spain, where France had intervened 
militarily to help the king suppress a liberal revolt. It 1s rather curious that Delacroix 
should have chosen just this moment to paint scenes from the Chios massacres: the news 
was already a little stale and would be still more so by the time the picture itself would be 
exhibited in the following year. Perhaps Delacroix himself realized this, for he seems to 
have hesitated. We hear nothing more about the proposed picture for another six 
months, but when he took up the theme in November 1823 Greece was once again in the 
forefront of the European imagination because Byron had arrived there two months 
earlier, and during the next few months the publication of a number of books, some of 
them by eye-witnesses, once more recalled the massacre. One of these books was written 
by Olivier Voutier, a Frenchman who had volunteered to fight for the Greek insurgent 
troops four years after he had, on the island of Melos, been the first man to discover a 
statue of Aphrodite, which had been acquired by the French and which (as the Vénus de 
Milo) quickly took its place as one of the most famous antiquities in the world. Voutier 
thus incarnates, perhaps more than any other single individual, that passion for both 
ancient and modern Greece which was so influential in the Europe of his day.” 

On 12 January 1824 Delacroix arranged to meet Voutier for lunch. He was much 
impressed by ‘this handsome man, who looks like a Greek—his features are marked by 
smallpox and he has small but lively eyes and is full of energy.’ Voutier told him many 
stories about the war, and—fired by enthusiasm—Delacroix at once returned to his 
studio to begin work on his picture. There he found a model who had come to pose for 
him, ‘and unfortunately she used up part of my energy’, as he wrote with coy bravado, 
but he nonetheless began to make drawings from the life for the picture that afternoon, 
having previously worked out the preliminary design."* 

Delacroix was embarking on something quite new in art. We have already seen that 
there were no real precedents for the large-scale painting of contemporary brutalities, 
though of course such scenes had often been recorded in small etchings and engravings, 
most notably by Jacques Callot, whose elegantly incisive records of the Thirty Years’ 
War (Figs. 5, 6) Delacroix could have known, and above all by Goya, whose terrible 
indictment of the savagery arising out of Napoleon s recent invasion of Spain Delacroix 
could never have seen, for these lithographs (Figs. 7, 8) were not published until nearly 
half a century later. In paintings the main precedents for scenes of the kind that 
Delacroix was aiming to depict were Massacres of the Innocents, and in one or two such 
cases an artist seems to have taken his inspiration from the horrors of a contemporary 
event, though the most vivid of these—by Pieter Bruegel the Elder (Fig. 9)—would not 
have been known to Delacroix. 


u Mémoires du colonel Voutier sur la guerre actuelle des Grecs 2 Delacroix, Journal (see n. 9), I 43-4 (12 Jan. 1824). 
(Paris 1823), and Jean-Paul Alaux, La Vénus de Milo et 
Olivier Voutier (Paris 1939). 
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Fig. 6. Callot, Les Supplices. Paris, Bibl. Nat. (Lieure 1402) C4456. 


Delacroix's preliminary watercolour (Fig. 10), which is very close to the finished 
picture, is perhaps most remarkable because is shows almost no massacres. Except for a 
hint of violence in the background everything is still, almost peaceful, like the mournful 
silence that falls over a deserted battlefield —the only bright note of colour comes from 
the sentinel in red behind the prisoners. The figures are shown dying, rather than dead 
or actually being killed, but we know that further horrors are on the way because the 
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Fig. 8. Goya, The Disasters of War: A heroic feat! With dead men! 


Turkish horseman is about to remove to slavery the naked Greek girl whom he has 
attached to his horse: she is another nude, incidentally, who engaged his energies while 
she posed for him—although, in this case, ‘she did not slow down my ardour: one must be 
young to be able to do all that.'? Delacroix made a number of drawings for this figure 
and also for the Turk who drags her away (Figs. 11, 12), and we can follow the 
development of his picture in extremely close detail during the five months that 1t took 
him to complete it, thanks to the many references to its progress in his diary and to the 
survival of a large number of drawings, oil sketches, and related paintings. 
Sometimes these were changed in a surprising way in the completed picture. Thus 
perhaps even before beginning the Massacres he had painted the figure of à young 
beggar-woman and presumably in order to turn this into an exhibitable picture he had 
added rather a summary background so that it later became known as A Young Orphan in 


'* Ibid. I 46 (24 Jan. 1824). 
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Fig. 9. Bruegel, Massacre of the Innocents. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum. 


a Cemetery (Fig. 13). Then, seeing further possibilities in her strongly expressive pose he 
had made use of her—as he himself tells us—for the figure of the Greek youth on the 
extreme left of the Massacres. He also made a number of important modifications to his 
original water-colour sketch. The isolated sentinel with his back to us was replaced by a 
far more convincing young soldier, and the figures in the right foreground were 
drastically modified. He himself was particularly pleased with the old woman, for whom 
he painted a separate study (Fig. 14)— partly, it would appear, just because she was so 
much more reticent than the excessively emotional young beggar-woman: ‘she does not 
possess a large open mouth, and there is no exaggeration in the eyes,’ he commented, 
singling out exactly those features which were so conspicuous in the earlier study. ‘How 
it would have appealed to poor Géricault, he added; for Géricault had died just a few 
days after Delacroix had begun work on his picture. When he heard the news, he wrote 
in his diary: "Poor Géricault! I shall often think of you. I imagine that your spirit will 
sometimes come to hover round my work’.'* In this Delacroix was absolutely right. 
Géricault had himself planned to paint a scene from the Greek war,'5 and furthermore 


't Ibid. I 50, 101 (27 Jan. and 12 May 1824). 5 Lorenz E. A. Eitner, Géricault—His Life and Work 
(London 1983) 274. 
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Fig. 10. Delacroix, Etude pour les massacres de Scio (water-colour). Paris, Louvre Museum RF 


3717. 


the Massacres of Chios was profoundly influenced not only by the Raft of the Medusa, but 
(as we will see) by other works of Géricault as well. 

The most important change that Delacroix made to his composition was the addition 
of the young infant pathetically trying to suckle at the breasts of its dead mother: these 
figures (to which I shall have to return) correspond closely to the following passage that 
Delacroix had read in Voutier's book, ‘A witness to the disasters of Chios told me that 
nothing produced a more painful impression on him than seeing the corpse ofa young 
woman whose withered breasts were being greedily seized by the hands ofa little child.’ 


It is not too difficult to find sources in other paintings and in Delacroix’s drawings 
from models for most of the figures in the Massacres; but it is perhaps more interesting to 
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Fig. 11. Delacroix, Feuille d'études pour les massacres de Scio (drawing). Paris, Louvre Museum RF 
9207. 


consider one of the most serious problems that faced him when he began work on the 
picture. 

Delacroix had probably only seen (or, at least, known) one Greek or Turk in his life at 
this time. This was Mustapha, a shipwrecked Turkish sailor, whom Géricault had met 
by chance in the streets of Paris and who had for a short time been employed by him as a 
servant. Though Mustapha was later dismissed, he remained devoted to Géricault, and 
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Fig. 12. Delacroix, Etudes pour les massacres de Scio (drawing). Paris, Louvre Museum 
RF 9212. 


he was (along with Delacroix) among those who attended Géricault’s funeral service.!9 
[t seems possible that Mustapha's features (Fig. 1 5) helped to determine those of the 
violent Turk on horseback who is dragging away the naked Greek girl into slavery. 


be certain that the portraits he reproduces are of Musta- 


16 [bid. 265, 279; but Eitner make it clear that we cannot 
pha. 
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Fig. 13. Delacroix, Orpheline au cimilitre. Paris, Louvre Museum. 
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Fig. 14. Delacroix, Téte de vieille femme. Private 
Collection, 





Fig. 15. Delacroix, Têt d’Ortental, Besançon, 
Musée. 
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This may be fanciful, but we do know that Delacroix found ıt difficult to portray the 
physical appearance and costumes of the Greeks and Turks shown in his picture and that 
he had to rely largely on souvenirs which had been collected by friends of his (most 
notably the talented amateur painter M. Auguste) and illustrations published in travel- 
books. Thanks to the researches of Dr Athanassoglou-Kallmyer we can now track down 
some of these sources. The most interesting is the drawing that was reproduced in thie 
form of a line engraving as the title-page to Voutier’s account of the war (Fig. 16) and 
then as a colour lithograph (Fig. 17) in Louis Dupré’s Voyage a Athenes et a Constantinople, 
ou collection de portraits, du vues et de costumes grecs, published in 1825. 7 Dupre makes it clear 
that this figure had no connection whatever with Chios or the massacre there. It 
represents, in fact, someone called Nicolo Pervoli, a Suliot living on the island of Corfu. 
The Suliots were a tribe of Christian Albanians, much admired by Byron, many of 
whom had taken refuge in the Ionian islands after being defeated by Ali Pasha; but 
Delacroix used Nicolo Pervoli for the Chiot seated at the back left of his picture. 

The Massacres was exhibited at the Salon which opened in Paris at the end of August 
1824, four months after Byron’s death at Missolonghi, and it caused a great sensation. 
Delacroix, who three years earlier had hoped to draw attention to himself with a scene 
from the Greek War of Independence, had certainly achieved his ambition: indeed, it 
was he, more than the unfortunate inhabitants of Chios, who attracted most of the 
excitement (and who has done ever since), and this suggests that he had acted with great 
intelligence in embarking on the picture well after the massacres themselves, but at a 
time when the events that had given rise to them were still fresh in everyone’s minds. The 
reason why the picture proved to be of such overriding importance was that its break 
with conventional drawing and composition confirmed to a somewhat bored public the 
existence of a new school of French painting which was at once called Romantic and 
which attracted to it a great many talented young artists. Hanging in the same 
exhibition, though only arriving some time after the opening, was Ingres's Vow of Lours 
XIII (Fig. 18), and this made it seem that French painting was divided into two great 
rival and opposing schools, and that critics, the public, and artists would be forced to 
choose between them. Many critics in fact attacked Delacroix’s colours as hideous and 
his figures as badly drawn, and it was considered ironical that he should treat the Greeks, 
of all people, who had always been considered as exemplars of ideal beauty, in so 
incorrect and slapdash a spirit.'? There is indeed some evidence that Delacroix went out 
of his way to break with the artificial smoothness popular with French artists at the time 
by turning for inspiration to paintings by Constable which were causing something of a 
stir. But (despite the propaganda of the artist’s admirers, who later claimed that he had 
always been misunderstood), far from being persecuted Delacroix was extravagantly 
praised by many visitors to the Exhibition and was awarded a medal. His picture was 


7 Nina Athanassoglou-Kallmyer, ‘Of Suliots, Arnauts, 
Albanians and Eugene Delacroix’ in Burlington Magazine 
Aug. 1983, 487-91. The derivation from Dupre is clear 
beyond doubt, but after my lecture in Chios, Madame 
Amandry pointed out that neither Voutier's engraving (of 
1823) nor Delacroix's painting (of 1824) could have been 
indebted—as, following Dr Athanassoglou-Kallmyer, I 
had said—to Dupré's lithograph, which did not appear 


before 1825, the year his book was published. However, 
Dupré went to Greece in 1819 and exhibited the drawings 
and water-colours he had made there in the Salon of 1824, 
so there is every reason to believe that they were accessible 
to Voutier and Delacroix a few months earlier. 

8 [P. A. Coupin], ‘Notice sur l'exposition des tableaux 
en 1824' in Revue encyclopédique 1824 39. 
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Fig. 17. A Suliot on Corfu. From L. Dupré, Voyage à Athenes, 1825. 
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Fig. 18. Ingres, Feu de Louis XIII, Montauban, Cathedral. 
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bought by the government and placed in the Luxembourg, and became still more widely 
known when it was reproduced as a lithograph.'? 

From that point of view everything had gone well, and Delacroix's fame continued 
until the end of his life—and has, of course, rightly survived ever since. But here in Chios 
it is perhaps worth looking a little more closely at what he had achieved not so much in 
terms of the history of French painting—and how resplendent its colouring must once 
have beent-—as in response to the particular challenge which had been presented to him. 

A horror picture, then; of a quite new kind. -Nothing is more revealing than the 
subtitle and explanation which Delacroix had printed in the catalogue of the Exhibition: 
'Greek families await death or slavery etc. See various accounts and the newspapers of 
the time’. The casualness of that ‘etc.’ and the reference to the press are startlingly 
defiant and mark an epoch in the history of great art. And yet—as we now know all too 
desperately well from the evidence of films, television, and the commercial success of 
lurid dustjackets—horror can arouse ambiguous feelings, and we can see from some of 
the entrics in his diaries that Delacroix was as morbidly fascinated by the cruelties of the 
Greek War of Independence, as we sometimes are by similar events today.” And his 
comments on the progress of the paintings are sometimes disturbing: ‘My picture is 
acquiring a twist, an energetic movement that I must absolutely complete in it. I need 
that good black, that blessed dirt, and those limbs that I know how to paint and few even 
try to get. The mulatto model will serve my purpose. I must get fullness. If my work loses 
in naturalness, it will be more beautiful and more fruitful. If it only holds together! O 
smile of the dying! The look ofthe mother's eye! Embraces of despair, precious domain of 
painting! Silent power that at first speaks only to the eyes, and which wins and makes its 
own all the faculties of the soul! There is the spirit, the real beauty that is proper to you, 
beautiful painting ... I do not care for reasonable painting at all. I can see that my 
turbulent mind needs agitation, needs to free itself. . . IfI am not quivering like a snake 
in the hands of a fortune teller I am cold . . ^.^ 

The sources of the creative imagination are very mysterious and it would be absurd to 
express shocked horror at this private acknowledgment by Delacroix that his genius as a 
painter was stimulated by the torments of others. But one cannot imagine Goya writing 
in quite the same sort of way about The Third of May 1808, and one cannot help 
wondering whether the differences in approach of these two artists may not have affected 
the moral seriousness of two pictures so close in time and so similar in thematic 
Inspiration. 

Delacroix's emotional response to the actual massacres is, of course, only relevant to 
his treatment of them in art. And, in fact, it is the picture itself, rather than his private 
comments on its background and development, which may provoke in us some 
confusion as to the nature of his unconscious allegiance. Was it given more 
spontaneously to the victim or to the oppressor, to the weak or to the strong? 

Only one figure has any vitality: the brutal Turk on his prancing horse. A figure of this 
kind still had extreme resonance when Delacroix painted him, for he directly echoes 
those heroic cavalrymen who had been celebrated a few years earlier during the 





‘9 A lithograph had already been published in Hippolyte Delacroix, Journal 1 96 (7 May 1824). Apart from one 
Mazier du Meaune, Voyage d’un jeune grec a Paris (Paris small alteration, I have used the translation to be found in 
1824) II 302. Frank Anderson Trapp, The Attainment of Delacroix (Balu- 


Delacroix, Journal 1 5 (5 Sept. 1822). more and London 1970) 33. 
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Fig. 19. Géricault, Un officier de cavalerie. Paris, Louvre Museum. 
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Fig. 20. Benjamin West, Death on a Pale Horse. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine arts 1836.1. 


Napoleonic wars, above all Gericault’s Charging Hussar (Fig. 19). One can venture 
further and ask whether a villain had ever before been painted on a rearing horse. The 
question is, of course, a rhetorical one— but it is certainly true that the pose adopted by 
Delacroix for his murderous Turk was one overwhelmingly associated with heroic 
virtue. Charging horsemen, on the other hand, appear prominently in pictures depicting 
the triumph of death, the most recent example being Benjamin West's Death on a Pale 
Horse. This picture, incidentally (Fig. 20), of which West made three versions between 
1783 and 1817, could well have been known to Delacroix in a copy—it had been 
exhibited in Paris in 1802—and it is reasonable to assume that if this was the case he 
might well have been struck by its furious energy, and perhaps also by the child at its 
mother's breast in the foreground: certainly this feature of che Massacres arouses an issue 
of extreme importance for the interpretation of Delacroix's picture. 

When the Massacres was exhibited, Stendhal (who had taken part in the retreat from 
Moscow and knew something about the horrors of war) commented that ‘with the best 
will in the world I cannot admire M. Delacroix and his Massacre at Chios. This work 
always makes me think of a picture originally intended to represent a plague, which the 
artist then turned into a Massacre at Chios after reading the newspaper reports . . .'.^* 
The reason for this assumption is clear enough, and many other critics made it: a baby 
trying to suck his dead mother's breast was a regular feature of plague pictures, which of 
course had a long history in European art. But there is more to it than that. It was 
claimed by critics (and apparently acknowledged by Delacroix himself) that one of the 


2 Stendhal, ‘Salon de 1824' in Mélanges d'Art. (Paris 1932) 67. 
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Fig. 21. Gros, Les pestiférés de Jafa. Paris, Louvre Museum. 


pictures which had particularly inspired the Massacres was Gros's Plague-house at Jaffa 
(Fig. 21)?3—that awe-inspiring ‘record’ of the wholly invented episode of Napoleon's 
having visited the hospital at Jaffa in order to prevent panic spreading among his troops 
in Egypt after an outbreak of plague. Here too was an oriental setting and here certainly 
are to be found the sources of some of Delacroix's figures. It has, however, recently been 
pointed out not only that Voutier had referred to the scene of the baby at the breast but 
that plague really did break out in the wake of the massacres at Chios.”* Delacroix, 
therefore, may well have been deliberately combining the two episodes in one. All this is 
quite possible, but I think that Stendhal has put his finger on something disturbing in the 
picture: a somewhat inadequate emotional response to the implications of the events 
depicted. It is as if, in the words which Blake used of Milton, ‘he was a true poet and of 
the Devil's party without knowing it. We sometimes find this ambiguity in later works 
by Delacroix, but I do not intend to pursue the matter here; nor do I want to discuss the 


*3 See Johnson, op. cit. I. 87. Ifitis true that the idea for because this specifically Napoleonic picture could not be 
the Massacres came to Delacroix in front of the Plague exhibited publicly under the Restoration monarchy. 
House at Jaffa, this must have been in Gros's studio, ^* Johnson, op. cit., 1 86. 
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Fig. 22. Colin, Episode de la Guerre actuelle en Grece. Private Collection. 


large number of other paintings inspired by the Greek War of Independence in general, 
some of them by Delacroix himself—though it is worth mentioning one other which has 
only very recently come to light.” Alexandre-Marie Colin’s Episode de la guerre actuelle en 
Grece (Fig. 22) was first shown in a special exhibition organized in 1826 to raise money on 
behalf of the Greeks. Colin was a friend of Delacroix, and his picture owes an obvious 
debt to the Massacres. But in his canvas the nude girl being maltreated by savage 
Orientals has been moved to the centre of the composition and far more care has been 
lavished on creating an effect of brilliant local colour than on giving any impression of 
the sombre horror of rape, loot, and massacre. Delacroix’s imaginative response to the 
events he recorded may strike us as confused, but Colin’s is—despite his genuine artistic 
gifts—non-existent. This representation of the murder of women and children in a far-off 
country as a colourful and exotic spectacle compels us to look with renewed ad miration 
at Delacroix’s efforts to free himself from so tempting an option. 

So too does another painting of The Massacres of Chios, which was produced at exactly 
the same time as Delacroix’s, although in complete independence of him. The artist was 
an Englishman, Thomas Barker, who was (and is) known chiefly for the landscapes and 
scenes of rural genre which made him rich. In 1824 he was aged 55 and—for reasons 
which are as yet wholly unknown—he took the astonishing step of painting a very large 


The Fine Arts Society—Spring '84 (catalogue), no. Joannides, ‘Colin, Delacroix, Byron and the Greek War of 
6—reproduced in colour. For another picture by Colin Independence’ in Burlington Magazine August 1983, 495- 
and for the exhibitions in aid of the Greeks see Paul — 500. 
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Fig. 23. Barker, Massacres at Chios. Private Collection, Bath. 


mural in a room in the extremely handsome neo-classical house ver he had had built 
for himself in Bath ten years earlier (Figs. 23, Colour pls. X, XI).* 

The fact that he should depict such a scene in his own er room (which visitors 
were allowed to come and inspect on payment ofa small entrance charge) might seem to 
contradict everything that I said at the beginning of this talk about large paintings of 
contemporary horrors being produced only after the establishment of public art 
museums. A glance at Barker’s mural (which makes such an extraordinarily interesting 
contrast with the picture by Delacroix) will show at once why this is not the case. Barker 
has transformed the horrors of the present into the timeless world of classical legend. 
Hardly any change would be needed to describe this as “The Fall of Troy’, and ıt is 
clearly this dignified if distant (and also somewhat dry) treatment of a repulsive atrocity 
which has sanctioned its appearance in such unlikely surroundings. In considering the 
Delacroix I stressed its contrived, almost traditional, aspects—despite that ‘etc.’ and 
reference to the newspapers in the subtitle. But if we look at it next to Barker's mural, we 
can none the less see how nervously ‘modern’ it actually was ın its own day. 

But by ending with so time-honoured a scene of massacre, one that—however 
indirectly—owes so much of its conception and treatment to what was thought of as the 
classical culture of the ancient Mediterranean world, I have perhaps managed to 
narrow, just a little, the gap between the more serious and exhilarating themes of this 
Conference and the small, sad appendix to it constituted by this paper. 


26 The small copy, signed Irene Fetherston Haugh and most grateful to Mr V. F. Thompson, the present owner of 
dated 1931, in the Koraes Library in Chios, is the first Doric House, for the opportunity he has given me to see the 
modern reference to Baker’s mural known to me. I am mural and for his information about its history. 
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